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whom they haye looked for aid in working put their purposes shares 

their faith in the demànd for easicst access to^^all forms of the world's 

thought, and ali fonns of opinion that have helped to shape the lives 

of men. He agrees therefòre tabe responsible for the selection of 

l bookspubliished in this \^ay, and he will issue each of them with a 

i short Introduction, giving some account of its writer and some indica* 

! tion of its place in literature. v 

Iti tjie sec[uence of these volumes, as first publìshed, there will be 

only the order in disorder that ahns at variety* As they multiply 

upon the shelves, they will admit of any classification that most 

pleasés their póssessor. There will be in them the best Piays and 

Poems, the best works of Fiction, the best bpoks of Travel, Histories, 

Biographies — ^àll that is most characteristic in the specùlations of 

philosophy and of politicai ecónomy, the books of most mark in the 

I world that seek to define or pnrify man^s sense óf bis relation towards 

j God. They niày be arranged in sequénce oiT time, fròm Confucius to 

I Coleridge, or grouped into nations, with Homer to head the Greeks, 
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stirely, separarle fròm their dust and dirt Real Literature has for 
oùe of Lts qualities that it deals with the essentials of life. It ìs not 
addressecj to a select company of critics, but to ali who live. Every 
trué book that has reaìly a place in Literature speaks to every mind 
that has.been awakened to a conscioiisness ofinterests beyond those , 
of theflesh. 

No writer has evér felt of his own book that it attained his hightót 
aim, but that has not been reason fot regretting that it had an aim. 
The Uniyersal Library wìU fall short of its mark, but it wiU not be 
the worsé for having such a purpose as is here desaibed. Gonsidering, 
also, what a staff of ^writers it wHI bave, and that in each book the 
Editor restricts his own talk td four^ pages, its volumes cannot e^sily 
be dull, 
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Verily, reader, gentle or simple — whatever thou art, with what impatìence 
must thou now be waiting for this Preface 1 — doubtless prepared to find it full 
of resentment, railing, and invective against the author of the second Don 
Quixote — ^hìm I mean who, the world says, was begotten in Tordesillas and 
bom in Tarragona. But in truth, it ìs not my intention to give thee that satis- 
faction ; for, though injuries are apt to awaken choler in the humblest breast, 
yet in mine this rule must admit of an exception. Perhaps thou wouldst have 
me cali him ass, madman, and coxcomb ; but no : — be his own folly his 
punishment 

There is one thing, however, which I cannot pass over in silence. I am 
guilty, it seems, of being old ; and it is also proved upon me that I have lost 
my hand I as if I had the power to arrest the progress of time ; and that this 
maim was the effect of some tavem brawl, and not received on the noblest 
occasion* that past or present times have witnessed, or the future can ever hope 
to see I If my wounds be disregarded by those who simply look on them, they will 
be honoured by those who know how they were gained ; for a soldier makes a 
nobler figure dead, in the field of battle, than alive, flying from his enemy; and 
so firmly fixed am I in this opinion that, could the irapossibility be overcome, 
and I had the power to choose, I would rather be again prf rent in that stupen- 
dous action than whole and sound, without sharing in its glory. The scars t>n 
the front of a brave soldier are stars that direct others to the haven of honour, 
and create in them a nobie emulation. Let it be remembered, too, that books 
are not composed by the hand, but by the understanding, which is rìpened by 
experìence and length of years, 

« The famous sea-fight of Lepanta 
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.1 have also heard that this author calls me envious; and, moreover, in -con- 
sideration of my ignorance, Idndly describes to me what envy is I — In trutb,* tfae 
only envy of which I am conscious is a noble, vìrtuous, andholy emulation, which 
would never dispose me to inveigh against an ecclesiastic ; espedally, against 
one who holds a d^;nified rank in the Inquisition ; and if he has been infiuenced 
by his zeal for the person* to whom he seems to allude, he is utterly-mistaken 
in my sentiments; for I revere that gentleman's genius, and admire his works, 
and his virtuous-activity. Neverthelesa, I cannot refuse my acknowledgment 
to this worthy author, for his commendation of my novels, which, he says, 
are good, although more satirical than moral; but how they happen to be 
good, yet deficient in morality, it would be difficult to show. 

Methinks, reader, thou wilt confess that I proceed with much forbearance 
and modesty, from a feeling that we should not add to the sufierings of the 
afHicted; and that this gentleman's case must be lamentable, is evident from 
his not daring to appear in open day : concealing his name and his country, as 
if some treason or other crime were upon his conscience. But shouldst thou 
by chance fall into his company, teli him, from me, that I do not think myself 
aggrieved ; for I well know what the temptations of the devil are, and that one 
of the greatest is the persuading a man that he can write a book by which he 
will surely gain both ^ealth and fame ; and, to illustrate the truth of this, pray 
teli him, in thy pleasant way, the following story : — 

'* A madman once, in Seville, was seized with as whimsical a conceit as ever 
entered into a madman*s brain. He provided himself with a hollow cane, 
pointed at one end, and whenever he met with a dog in the Street or elsewhere, 
he laid hold of him, set his foot on one of his hinder legs, and seizing the other 
in his band, dexterously applied the pointed end of the cane to the dog*s 
posteriors, and blew him up as round as a ball ; then giving his inflated body 
a slap or two with the palm of his band, he let him go, saying to the bystanders, 
who were always numerous, ' Well, gentlemen, I suppose you think it an easy 
,matter to blow up a dog?' And you, sir, perhaps, may think it an easy 
matter to write a book." If this story should not happen to hit his fancy, pray, 
kind reader, teli him this other, which is likewise of a madman and a dog : — 

** In the city of Cordova lived another maniac, whose custom was to walk 
about the streets with a large stone upon his head, of no inconsiderable weight ; 
and wherever he met with any careless cur, he edged slily towards him, and 
when quite dose^ let the stone fall plump upon his body; whereupon the dog, 

* Lope de Voga. 
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in great wratK limped away, barking and bowling, for more than three streets' 
lengtli, without once looking behind him. Now, it happened, that among 
other dogs, he met with one that belonged to a cap-maker, who valued him 
mightily ; down went the stone, and hit him exactly on the head ; the poor 
animai cried out; his master, seeing the act, was enraged, and, catching up his 
measuring-yard, fell upon the madman, and left him with scarcely a whole bone 
in his skin : at every blow ventmg his fury in reproaches, saying, * Dog I rogne I 
rascal 1 What ! maltreat my dog 1 — a spaniel I Did you not see, barbarian ! 
that my dog was a spaniel ? * and after repeating the word * spaniel * very often, 
he dismissed the culprit, beaten to a jelly. The madman took his correction in 
silence, and walked off; nor did he show himself again in the market-place tiU 
more than a month afterwards, when he retumed to his former amusement, 
with a stili greater stone upon his head. It was observed, however, that on 
coming up to a dog, he first carefuliy surveyed it from head to tail, and not 
daring to let the stone fall, he said, * 'Ware spaniel ! — this won't do.' In short, 
what«ver dog he met with — terrier, mastiff, or hound — they were ali spaniels ; 
and so great was his dread of committing another mistake, that he never ven- 
tured to let fall his slab. again." Thus wamed, perhaps, our historian may 
think it necessary, before he again lets fall the ponderous weight of his wit, to 
look and examme where it is likely to drop. 

Teli him also, that as to his threatenmg, by his counterfeit wares, to deprive 
me of my expected gain, I value it not a rush, and will only answer him from 
the famous interlude of Parendenga — **Long live my lord and master, and 
Heaven be with us ali ! Long live the great Count de Lemos ; whose well- 
known liberality supports me imder ali the strokes of adverse fortune \ and ali 
honour and praìse to the emìnent bounty of his grace tlie archbishop of Toledo, 
Bernardo de Sandoval ! and let them write against me as many books as there 
are letters in the rhymes of Mingo Rebulgo. These two nobles, unsought by 
adulation on my part, but merely of their own goodness, bave taken upon them 
to patronise and favour me; wherefore I este'em m3rself happier and richer than 
if fortune, by her ordinary means, had placed me on her hìghest pinnade. 
Such honour the meritorious, not the vicious, may aspire to, although oppressed 
by poverty. The noble miud may be clouded by adversity, but cannot be 
wholly conceaied: for trae merit shines by a light of its own, and, glimmerìng 
through the rents and crannies of ìndigence, is perceived, respected, and 
honoured by the generous and the great" 

More lihan this, reader, thou needst not say to him ; nor will I say more to 
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thee, except merely observing, for thy infonnation, that this Second Part of 
Don Quixote, bere ofiered to thee, is cut by the same band, and out of the 
same piece, as the First Part ; and tbat herein I present thee witb Don Quixote 
whole and entire : baving placed bim in bis grave at fhll lengtb, and fiiìrly 
dead, tbat no one m&y presume to expòse bim to new adventures, smce he bas 
acbieved enougb already. It is sufficient tbat bis ingenious follies bave been 
' recorded by a wrìter of credit, wbo bas resolved to take up the subject no 
more : for we may be snrfeited by too mach of wbat is good, and scardty gìves 
a relisb to wbat is only indiiferent 

I bad foxgotten to teli thee tbat thou mayst soon expect the Persiles, which 
I bave nearly complete, and also the part of the Galatca. 
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CHAPTER L 

O/whatpassed hetween the priesty the harber^ and Don Quixote, coneeming his 
tndispositìon, 

CiD Hamet Benengeu relates, in the second part of this history, con- 
tainingr ^e third sally of Don Quixote, that the prìest and the barber refrained 
durìng a whole monUi firom seeing hìm, lest they should revive in his mind the 
remembrance of things past However, they paid frequent visits to the nicce 
and housekeeper, charging them to take great care of him, and to give him 
good nourìshing diet, as that would be salutary to his heart and his brain, 
whence ali the mischief proceeded. The good women assured them of their 
continuai care of the patient, and said they occasionally observed in him 
symptoms of retuming reason. The priest and the barber were greatìy pleased 
to hear this, and con^tulated themseives on the success of the scheme they 
had adopted of bringmg him home enchanted in the ox-wa^on, as it is related 
in the last chapter of the first part of this no less great than accurate history. 
They resolved, therefore, to visit him, and make trial of his amendment : at 
tìie same time, thinking it scarcely possible that his cure could be complete, they 
agreed not to touch upon the subject of knight-errantry, lest they might open a 
wound which must yet be so tender. 

They found him sitting on his bed, clad in a waistcoat of green baize, with a 
red Toledo cap on his head, and so lean and shriveUed that he looked like 
a mummy. He received them with much politeness, and when they inquired 
after his health, he answered them in a very sensible manner, and with much 
elegance of expression. In the course of their conversation they touched upon 
matters of state and forms of govemment, correcting this abuse and condemning 
that, reforming one custom and exploding another : each of the three setting 
himself up for a perfect legislator, a modem Lycurgus, or a spick-and-span new 
Solon ; and, by their joint efforts, they seemed to have clapped the common- 
wealth into a forge, and hammered it into quite a new shape. Don Quixote 
delivered himself with so much good sense upon every subject they had touched 
upon, that the two examiners were inclined to think that he was now really in 
full possession of ali his mental faculties. The niece and the housekeeper were 
present at the conversation, and, hearing fìx>m their master such proofe of a 
sound mind, thought they could nèver suffidently thank Heaven. The priest, 
changing his former piirpose of not toaching upon matters of chivalry, was nbw 
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resolved lo pul the question of his amendment fairly to the test : he therefore 
mentioned, among other things, some intelligence lately brou^ht from conrt» 
tìiat thè Turk was advancing with a powerful fleet, and that, his object bemg 
unknown, it was impossible to say where the storm would burst; that ali 
Christendom was in great alarm, and that the king had already provided for the 
security of Naple^ Sicily, and the island of Malta. To this Don Quixdte 
replied : " His maiesty has acted with great prudence in providing m time for 
the defence of his dominions, that he may not be taken by surprise; but, if my 
counsel might be taken, I would advise him to a measure which probably never 
yet entered into his majesty's mind." On -hearing this the priest said within 
himself: "Heaven defend tìiee, poor Don Quixotel for methinks thou art 
about to fall from the summit of thy madness into the depth of folly 1 " The 
barber, who had made the same reflection, now asked Don Quixote what the 
measure was which he thought would be so advantageous ; though, in ali prò-' 
bability, it was like the impertinent advice usually given to princes. <*Mme^ 
Mr. Shaver," answered D09 Quixote, "shall not be impertinent, but to the 
purpose." **I mean no offence," replied the barber, "only experience has 
shown that ali, or most of the pirojects so offered to his majestv are either 
impracticable, absurd, or prejudicial to himself or his kingdom." "Trae," 
answered Don Quixote; "but mine is neither impracticable nor absurd; but 
the most easy, the most just, and also the most reasonable and expeditious that 
ever entered the mind of a projector." " Signor Don Quixote," quoth the 
priest, ** you keep us too long in suspense." ** I do not choose," replied Don 
Quixote, ** that it should be told bere now, that another may carry it by day- 
break to the lords of the privy-council, and thereby intercept the reward which 
is only due to me." " I give you my word," said the barber, "bere and before 
Heaven, that I will not reveal what your worship shall say, either to king, or 
to rook, or to any mortai man — an oath which I leamed from the romance Oi 
the priest, where he gives the king information of the thief that robbed him of 
the nundred pistoles and his ambling mule." " I know not the history," said 
Don Quixote ; ** but I presume the oath is a good one, because I am persuaded 
master barber is an honest man." "Though he were not," said the priest, " I 
will pledge myaelf for him, and engagé, under any penalty you please, that he 
shall be as silent as the dumb on Siìs affair." " And who will be bound for 
your reverence, master priest?" said Don Quixote. "My profession," an- 
swered the priest ; "which enjoìns secresy as an indispensable duty." " Body 
of me ! " cned Don QuUote ; " has his majesty anything to do, but to ìssue 
a proclamation orderìng ali the knights-errant, who are now wandering about 
Spain, to repair, on an appointed day, to court ? If not more than half-a-dozen 
came, there might be one of that number able, with his single arm, to destroy 
the whole power of the Turk. Pray, gentlemen, be attentive, and listen to 
me. Is it anythmg new for a single knight-errant to defeat an army of two 
hundred thousand men, as if they had ^ but one throat, or were made of 
pastry ? How many examples of such prowess does history supply I If, in an 
evU hour for me (I will not say for any other), the famous Don Belianis, or some 
one of the numerous race of Amadis de Gaul, were in being at this day to 
confront the Turk, in good faith I would not farm his winnings 1 But God will 
protect his people, and provide some cme, if not as strong as the knights-errant 
of old, at least not inferìor to them in courage. Heaven knows my meaning; 
I say no more 1 " " Alas ! " exclaimed the niece at this instant : " may I perish 
if my uncle has not a mind to tum knight-errant again 1" Whereupon Don 
Quixote said, " A knight-errant I will live and^die; and let the Turk come, down 
or up, when he pleases, and with ali the forcés he can raise— once more, I say, 
- Heaven knows my meaning. " " Gentlemen, '* said the barber, * ' give me leave 
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to teli you a short story of wbat happened once in Seville ; for it Comes so pai 
to the purpose that I cannot help givmg it to you." Don Quixote and the 
priest signified their consent, and the others being willing to hear, he began' 
thus : — 

" A certain man being deranged in his intellects, was placed by his relations 
in the mad-house of Seville. He had taken his degrees in the canon law 
at Ossuna ; but, had it been at Salamanca, many are of opinion' he would, 
nevertheless, bave been mad. This graduate, after some years* confinement, 
took into his head that he was quite in his right senses, and therefore wrote to 
th0 archbishop, beseeching him,- with great earnestness and apparently with mudi 
reason, that he would be pleased to deliver him from that miserable state of 
confinement in which he lived ; since, through the mercy of God, he had re- 
gained his senses; adding that his relations, in order to enjoy part of his estate, 
kept him stili there, and in spite of the clearest evidence, would insist upon lùs 
being mad as long as he lived. The archbishop, prevailed upon by the many 
sensible epistles he received from him,. sent one of his chaplains to the keeper of 
the mad-house to inquire into the trutìi of what the licentiate had alleged, and 
also to talk with him, and if it appeared that he was in his senses, to set him .at 
liberty. The chaplain accordingly went to the rector, who assured him that the 
man was stili insane, for though he sòmetimes talked very sensibly, it was 
seldom for any length of time without betra3àng his derangement ; as he would 
certainly find on conversing with him. The chaplain determined to make the 
trial, and during the conversation of more than an hour, could perceive no 
symptom of incoherence in his discourse ; on the contrary, he spoke with so 
much sedateness and judgment that the chaplain could not entertain a doubt of 
the sanity of his intellects. Among other things he assured him that the keeper 
was bribed by his relations to persist in reporting him to be deranged ; so that 
his large estate was his great misfortune, to enjoy which his -enemies had 
recourse to fraud, and pretended to doubt of the mercy of Heaven in restoring 
him from the condition of a brute to that of a man. In short, he talked so 
plausibly that he made the rector appear venal and corrupt, his relations im- 
natural, and himself so discreet that the chaplain determined to take him imme- 
diately to the archbishop, that he might be satisfied he had donè right With 
this resolution the good chaplain desired the keeper of the house to restore to 
him the clothes which he wore when he was first put under his care. The 
keeper again desired him to beware what he did, since he might be assured that 
the licentiate was stili insane ; but the chaplain was not to be moved either by 
his cautions or entreaties ; and as he acted by order of the archbishop, the 
keeper was compelled to obey him. The licentiate put on his new clothes, and 
now, finding himself rid of his lunatic attire, and habited like a rational creature, 
he entreated the chaplain, for charity's sake, to permit him to take leave of his 
late companions in afHiction. Being desirous of seeing the limatics who were 
confined in that house, the chaplain, with several other persons, followed him 
upst^irs, and heard Mm accost a man who lay stretched in a celi, outrageously 
mad, though just then composed and quiet * Brother,' said he to him, *have 
you any commands for me ? for I am going to return to my own house, G,od 
having been pleased, of His infinite goodness and mercy, without any desert of 
mitie, to restore me to my senses. I am now sound and well, for with God 
nothing is impossible : put your whole trust and confidence in Him, and he will 
doubtless restore you also. I will take care to send you some choice food ; and 
• fai! not to eat it : for I bave reason to believe, from my own experience, that 
ali our distraction proceeds from empty stomachs, and brains fiUed with wind. 
Take heart, then, my friend, take heart; for despondence under misfortune 
impaìrs our health, and hastens our death.' This disoourse was overheard by 
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anpther madman, the tenax^t of an opposite celi, who, rìsiqg from an old mat; 
whereon he had been lying stark naked, asked who it wa$ that talked of going 
'away restòred to his senses. ' It ìs I, brother, that am going/ answered the 
licaitiate; *for, thanks to Heaven, my stay here is no longer necessaiy/ * Take 
heed, friend, what you say,* replied the maniac ; * let net the devil delude you; 
stir not a foot, but keep where you are, and you will spare yourself the trouble 
of being brought back.* *I know,' answered the other, *that I am perfectly 
well, and shall Jiave no more occasion to visit the station churches.** * You 
well, truly?' said the madman; * we shall soon see that. i^arewell ! but I swear 
by Jupiter, whose majesty I represent on earth, that for this single offence of 
setting^ thee at large, and pronouncing thee to be in thy sound senses, I am 
determined' to inflict such a signal punishment on this city, that the memory 
thereof shall endure for ever and ever. And knowst thou not, pitiful fellow, 
that I have the power to do it ? I, who am the thundering Jove, and grasp in 
my hands the flaming bolts with which I might instantly destroy the world I — 
but, remitting that punishment, I will chastise their folly by closing the flood- 
gates of heaven, so that no rain shall fall upon this city or the surrounding 
country for three years, reckoning from this very day and hour on which my 
vengeance is denounced. You at liberty ! you re<iovered, and in your right 
senses ; and I here a madman, distempered and in bonds !— I will no more rain 
than I will bang myself.' This rhapsody was heard by ali present, and our 
licentiate, tuming to the chaplain, *• My gopd sir,' saia he, seizing both his 
hands, *regard not his foòlish threats, but be perJFectly easy: for should he, 
being Jupiter, withhold his rain, I, who am Neptune, the god of water, can 
dispense as much as I please, and whenever there shall be occasion.' To which 
the chaplain answered, ^Nevertheless, Signor Neptune, it would not be well at 
present to provoke Signor Jupiter : therefore, I beseech you, remain where you 
are, and when we bave more leisure, and a better opportunity, we will return 
for you.' The rector and the rest of the party laugned, and put the chaplain 
quite out of countenance. In short, the licentiate was immediately disrobed^ 
and he remained in confinement : and there is an end of my story." 

** This, then, master barber," said Don Quixote, "is the story which was so 
much to the purpose that you could not forbear telling it^ Ah 1 signor cut- 
beard ! signor cutbeard 1 he must be blind indeed who cannot see through a 
sìeve. Is it possible you should be ignorant that comparisons of ali kinds, 
whether as to sense, courage, beauty, or rank, are always offensive? I, master 
barber, am not Neptune, god of the waters : nor do I set myself up for a wise 
man; ali I aim at is to convince the world of its error in not reviving those 
happy times when the order of knight-errantry flourished. But this our degene- 
rate age deserves not to enjoy so great a blessing as that which was the boast of 
formeragesjwhenknights-errant took upon themselves the defence of kingdoms, 
tljeprotection of orphans, tìie reliefof damsels, the chastisement of the haughty, 
and the reward of the humble. The knights of these times rustie in damask 
and brocade, rather than in coats of mail. Where is the knight now who will 
lie in the open field, exposed to the rigour of the heavens, in complete armour 
from head to foot ? Or, leaning on his lance, take a sliort nap without quitting 
his stirrups, like the knights-errant of pld times ? You bave no one now who, 
issuing out of a forest, ascends some mountain, and thence traverses a barren 
and desert shore of the sea, commonly stormy and tempestuous ; and, fìnding 
on the beach a small skiff without oars, sail, mask, or tackle of any kind, he 
boldly throws himself into it, committing himself to the implacable billows ol 
the deep ocean, which now mount him up to the skies, and then cast him down 

* Certain churches with indulgences, appointed to be visited either for pardon of sins, oi 
for procurìng blessings. 
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to the abyss : and he, opposihg his courage to the irresistible hurricane, snddenly 
finds hilmself above three thousand leagues from the place where he embarked ; 
and, leaping on the remote and unknown shore, encounters acddents worthy 
to be recorded, not on parchment, but on brass. But in these days, sloth 
triumphs over activity, idleness over labour, vice over virtue, arrogance over 
bravwy, and the theory over the practice of arms, which only existed and 
flourished with knights-errant in those ages of gold. For, teli me, I pray, where 
was there so mach valour and virtue to be found as in Amadis de Gaul? Who 
was more discreet than Palmerin of England ? Who more affable and obliging 
than Tirante the White ? ' Who more gallant than Lisuarte of Greece ? Who . 
gave or received more cuts and slashes than Don Belianis ? Who was more 
mtrepid than Perion of Gaul? Who more enterprising than Felixmarte of 
Hyrcania ? Who more sincere than Esplandian ? Who more daring than Don . 
Cirongilio of Thrace? Who more brave than Rodamonte? Who more 
prudent than King Sobrino ? Who more intrepida than Rmaldo ?• Who more 
mvincible than Orlando ? — and who more gallant and coui^eous than Ruggierio, 
from whom,' according to Turpin*s Cosmography, the present dukes of Ferrara 
are descended? Ali these, and others that I couid name, master priest, were 
knigljts-errant, and the light of chivalry ; and such as these are the men I would 
advise his majesty to employ. He then would be well served, a vast expense 
would be spared, and the Turk might go tear his beard for very madness : so 
now I will stay at home, since the chaplain does not fetch me out ; and if 
Jupiter is determined to withhold his rain, bere am I, who will rain whenever I 
thmk proper — goodman basin will see that I understand him.** 

"In truth, Signor Don Quixote," said the barber, **I meant no harm in 
what I said, so help me God : therefore your worship ought not to take it 
amiss." "Whether I ought or not,** said Don Quixote, "is best known to 
myself." "Well,** said the priest, "thòugh I bave yet scarcely spoken, I 
should be very glad to relieve my conscience of a scruple which has been started 
by what Signor Don Quixote just now said." " You may command me, signor 
curate, in such matters," answered Don Quixote ; "out then with your. scruple: 
for there can be no peace with a scrupulous conscience." " With this license^ 
then," said the curate,. "I must teli you that I can by no means persuade 
myself that the multitude of knights-errant your worship has mentioned were 
really and truly persons of flesh and blood existing in the world ; on the con- 
trary, I imagine that the accoimts given of them are ali fictipns and dreams, 
invented by men awake, or to speak more properly, half asleep." "This is a 
common mistake," answered Don Quixote, "which I bave, upon sundry 
occasions, and in many companies, endeavoured to correct Sometìmes I bave 
failed in my attempts, at other times succeeded, being foimded on the basis of 
truth : for I can almost say these eyes bave seen Amadis de Gaul, who was tali 
of stature, of a fair complexion, witìi a well-set beard, though black ; his aspect 
being mild and stem; a man of few words, not easily provoked,-and soon 
pacified. And as I bave described Amadis, so, methinks, I could paint and 
delineate every knight-errant recorded in ali the histories in the world. ^ For I 
feel such confidence in the accuracy of their historians that I find it easy, from 
their exploits and character, to form a good philosophical guess at their features, 
their complexions, and their stature." "Pray, Signor Don Quixote," quoth 
the barber, "what size do you think the giant Morgante might bave been?" 
**As to the matter of gìants," answered Don Quixote, "though it has been a 
controverted point, whether they really existed or not, the Holy Scriptures, 
which cannot deviate a tittle from truth, prove their reality in the history 
of that huge Philistine Goliath, who was seven cubits and a half high — a pro- 
digious stature 1 Besides, in the island of Sidly there bave been found thigh 
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and shonlder bones so large that it is evident those to whom they belonced were 
giants, tali as lofty steeples, which may be ascertained beyond ali doubt by the ' 
rales of geometry. Nevertheless, I cannot precìsely teli you what were the 
dimensions of Morgante, although I axn inclined to believe that he was not 
extremely tali : because I fìnd, in the history whereùi his achievements are par- 
ticularly mentioned, that he often slept under a roof ; and since he found a house 
whi<^ could contam hhn, it is plain he was not hìmself of an immeasurable 
size." "That is true," qiioth the priest ; who, being amused with his solemu 
extraTagance, asked his opinion of the persons of Rmaldo of Montalvan, Orlando, 
and the rest of the twetve peers of France, since they were ali knights-errant 
"Of Rinaldo," answered Don Quixote, " I dare boldly affirm, he was broad- 
faced, of a ruddy coinplexion, rolling eyes, and somewhat prominent, punctilious, 
cholerìc to an excess, and a friend to robbers and profligates. Of Ròldan, or 
Rotolando, or Orlando (for history gives him ali tnese names), I believe, and 
wHl maintain, that he was of middle stature, broad-shouldered, rather bandy- 
legged, brown-complexioned, carroty-bearded, hairy-bodied, threatening in 
aspect, sparing in speech, yet courteous and well-bred." " If Orlando," repliéd 
the priest, "was not moreromely than you have described him, no wonder 
that my Lady Angelica the Fair disdained and fbrsook him for the grace, 
sprightliness, and gallantry of the smooth-faced little Moor ; and she was dis- 
- creet in preferring the softness of Medora to the roughness of Orlando." " That 
Angelica, master curate," replied Don Quixote, "was a light, wanton, and 
caprìdous damsel, and left the world as full of the fame of her foUy as of her 
beauty. She slighted a thousand noble cavaliers, a thousand valiant and wise 
admircrs, and took up with a paltry beardless page^ wlthout estate, and with no 
other reputation than what he acquired from his gratefìil fidelity to his friend. 
Even the great extoller of her beauty,^ the famous Ariosto, either not daring, or 
not carìng, to celebrate what befel thls lady after her low intrigue, the subject 
not being over delicate^ left her with these verses : — 

Anotherbard may sing in better strain, 
How he Cataya's sceptre did obtain. 

"Poets are called 'vates,* that is to say, 'diviners;' and certainly these 
lìnes were prophetic: for since that time a famous Andalusian poet* has 
bewailed and sung her tears; and her beauty has been celebrated by a Castilian 
poett of extraorSnary merit" " And pray teli me^ Signor Don Quixote," 
said the barber, " among many who have sung her praises, has no poet written 
a satire upon this Lady Angelica ?" "I verily believe, " answered Don Quixote, 
" that if Orlando or Sacrì{)anta had been poets, they would long ago have 
settled that account ; for it is not uncommon with poete, disdained or rejected 
by their mistresses, to retaliate by satires and lampoons, — a species of revenge 
certainly unworthy a generous spirit : but hitherto I have not met with any 
defamatory verses against the Lady Angelica, although she was the author of so 
much mischief in the world. " " Marvdlous indeed !" said iht priest At this 
moment, they were intemipted by a noise in the courtyard ; and hearing the 
niece and housekeeper vociferating aloud, they hastened to leam the cause 
* Louis Barakona de Soto. t Lope de Vega. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Whieh trmts o/the notahle quarrel between Sancho Patita and Don Quixotis 
nkce and hoitsekeeper^ with otherpleamnt occurrences. 

LooKiNG ©ut of the window, Don Quixote, the priest, and Ihe barber, saw 
the niece and housekeeper engaged in defending the door against Sancho Panza, 
who carne to pay his master a visiL ** Fellow, get home 1 " said one of them, 
" what have you to do here ? It is by you our master is led astray and carnea 
rambling about the country, like a vagabond." " Thou devilish housekeepa: 1 ** 
retorted Sancho, ** it is I that am led astray, and carried rambling up and down 
the highways ; and it was your master that led me this dance : — so there you are 

?uite mistaken. He tempted me from home with promises of an island, which 
stili hope fon" "May the cursed islands choke thee, wretch 1" answered 
the niece; " and pray, what are islands ? Are they anything eatable ?— glutton,' 
cormorant as thou art I" "They are not to be eaten," replied Sancho, "but 
govemed, and are better things than. any four cities, or four justiceships at 
court." " For ali that," said &e housekeeper, " you shall not come in nere, 
you bag of mischief, and bundle of roguery ! Get you home and govem there ; 
go, plough and cart, and do not trouble your siUy paté about islands." The 
priest and the barber were highly diverted at this dialogue ; but Don Quixote, 
fearing lest Sancho should blimder out something unseasonably, and touch upon 
certain points not advantageous to his reputatìon, ordered the women to hold 
tìieir peace, and let him in. Sancho entered, and the priest and the barber took 
their leave of Don Quixote, now quite despairing of his cure : seeing that he 
was more intoxicated than ever with knight-errantry. "You will see, neigh- 
bour," said the curate, as they walkedaway, "our friend will soon take anotner 
flight.** "No doubt of it," said the barber, "yet I think the credulity of thè 
squire stili more extraordinary : — ^it seems impossible to drive that same island 
out of his head." " Heaven help them I" cned the priest " However, let us 
watch their motions : the knight and the squire seem both to be cast in the same 
mould, and the madness of the pne, without the folly of tìie other, would not 
be worth a rush." " I should like to know what they are now conferring 
about," said the barber. " We shall soon bear that from the niece or house- 
keeper," replied the priest; "for, I lay my life, they will not refrain from 
listening," 

Don Quixote having shut himself up in his chamber with Sancho, he said to 
him, "It concerns me much, Sancho, that thou wilt persist in saying that I 
enticed thee from thy home. How ! Did we not ooth leave our homed 
tqgether, joumey together, and were both exposed to the same fortune 1 If 
thou wert once tossed in a blanket, I have only had the advantage of thee, in 
being a hundred times exposed to hard blows." " This is but reasonable," an- 
swered Sancho ; " for, as your worship says, misfortunes belongmore properly 
to knights-errant than to their squires." "Thou art mistaken, Sancho,' said 
Don Quixote; "for, according to the saying, Quando captU doUt, &c" **I 
understand no other language than my oMm,** replied Sancho. "I mean," said 
Don Quixote, "that when the head aches, ali the members ache also; and 
therefore I, being thy lord and master, am thy head, and thou, being my 
aervant, art a portion of me ; and, therefore, whatever evil I suffer must te felt 
by thee, as thy sufferings Hkewise affect me." "And so it should be," quoth 
Sancho ; " but when I as a member, sufTered in the blanket, my head sto<xl on 
t'other side of the pales, seeing me tossed in the air, without taking the smallest 
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share in my pain, thongh, as the membexs are botind to grìeve at the ills ef the 
head, the head should have done the Uke for them." <* Wouldst thoa then 
insinuate, Sancho," replied Don Quixote, **that I was not grieved when I saw 
thee tosséd in tiie air ? If that be thy meaning, be assored thoa art deceived : 
for I felt more at that time in my mind than thou didst in thy body. But let us 
dismiss this subject at present ; for a time will come when we may set this 
matter to rights. And now teli me, friend Sancho, what do tfaey say of me in 
the village ? What opinion do the common people entertain of me t What 
thìnk the gentlemen and Ihe cavdiers ? What is said of my prowess, of my 
exploits, and of my courteous demeanour ? What say they to the design I have 
formed of reviving the long-forgotten order of chivalry ? In short, Sancho, I 
wonld have thee teli me whatever thou hast heard conceming these matters ; 
and this thou must do, without adding to the good, or omitting the eri j for it 
is the part of faithful vassals to teli t eir lords the truth in its native simplicity, 
nelther embellished by adulation nor withheld out of any idle delicacy. And 
let me teli thee, Sancho, that if the naked truth could reaìch the eais of prìnoes, 
without the disguìse of flattery, we should see happier days, and former ages 
would be deemed as iron in comparìson of ours, which would then be traly 
terméd the golden age. Now remember this, Sancho, and give me an ingenuous 
and faithful account of what thou knowest conceming these matters." " That 
I will, with ali my heart, ór," answered Sancho, ''on condition that yon» 
worship be not angry at what I say, since you desire to have the truth, iust as 
it carne to me." ** I will in no wise be angiy," replied Don Quixote ; "speak 
then freely, Sancho, and without any drcumlocution." 

" First and foremost, then," saia Sancho, " the common people take your 
worship for a downrìght madman, and me for no less a fool. The gentry say 
that, not content to keep to your own proper rank of a gentleman, you cali your- 
self Don, and set up for a knight, with no more than a paltry vmeyard and a 
couple of acres of land. The cavaliers say they do not cnoose to be vìed with 
by those country squires who dout their Àoes, and take up the fallen stitches 
of their black stockings with green silk." " That," said Don Quixote, " is no 
reilection upon me ; for I always go well clad, and my apparel is never patched; 
a little tom it may be, but more by the fretting of my armour than by time." 
"As to your valour, courtesy, adiievements, and undertakings," continued 
Sancho, "there are many different opinions. Some say you are mad, but 
humorous; others, valiant, but unfortunate; others, courteous, but absurd; and 
thus they pulì us to pieces, till they leave neither your worship nor me a single 
feather upon our backs." ** Take notice, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "that, 
wherever virtue exists in any eminent degree, it is ?lwz.ys persecuted. Few, or 
none, of the famous men of antiquity escaped the calumny of their malicious 
contemporaries. Julius Ceesar, a most courageous, prudent, and valiant general, 
was charged with being too ambitious, and also with want of oersonsd dean- 
liness. Alexander, whose exploits gained him the sumame of óreat, is said to 
have been addicted to drunkenness. Hercules, who perfonned so many labours, 
is accused of being lascivious and effeminate. Don Galaor, brother of Amadis 
de Gaul, was taxed with being quarrelsome, and his brother with being a 
whimperer. Amidst so many aspersions cast on the worthy, mine^ O Sanerò, 
may very well pass, if they are no more than thou hast mentioned. " ** Body of 
my fatherl there*s the rub, sir," exdaimed Sancho. "What, then, is there 
more yet behind ? " said Don Quixote. " Why, ali the things I have told you 
are tarts and cheesecakes to what remains behind," replied Sancho: "but if 
your worship would have ali, to the very dregs, I will bnng one hither presently 
who can teli you everything, without missing a tittle ; for last night the son of 
Bartholomew Carraaoo retumed from his studies at Salamanca, where he has 
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Àken bis bachelor^s degree ; and when I went to bid him welcome home, he 
tolame thatthe history of your worship was ahready printed in books, under the 
tiile o£ ' Don Quixote de la Mancha ;' and he says it mehtions me too by my 
vei^ name of Sancho Panza, and also the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and several 
other private matters which passed between us two only; insomuch that I 
crossed myself out of pure amazement, to think how the historian who wrote it 
should come to know them." " Depend upon it, Sancho," said Don Quixote, 
*'that the author of this our history must be some sage enchanter: for nothing 
is concealed from them. " * * A sage and an enchanter ? " quoth Sancho : * ' why, 
the bachelor Sampson Carrasco says the author of this story is called Cid Hamet 
ÌBerengena." * ** That is a Moorish name," answered Don Quixote. " It may 
be so," replied Sancho; "for I bave heard that your Moors, for the most part, 
are love» of Berengenas." "Sancho," said Don Quixote, "thou must be 
jxùstaken in the surname of that same 'Cid,' which, in Arabie, signifies 'a 
lord.*" "That may be," answered Sancho, "but if your worship would like 
to see liim, I wUl run and fetch him." " Thou wilt give me singular pleasure, 
friend," said Don Quixote; "for I am surprised at what thou hast toldme, and 
shall be impatient till I am informed of every particular." " I will go for him 
directly," said Sancho ; then, leaving bis master, he went to seek the bachelor, 
with whom he so<ni retomed, and a most delectable conversation then passed 
between them. 



CHAPTER III. 

0/ the pleasant converscttion which passed between Don Quixote^ Sancho Panza^ 
and the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, 

Don Quixote, foli of thought, was impatient for the return of Sahcho and 
the bachelor Carrasco, anxious to bear about the printed accounts of himself, 
yet scarcely believing that such a history could really be published, since the 
blood of the enemies he bad slain was stili reeking on bis sword-blade — ^indeed, 
he did not see how it was possible that bis high feats of arms should be already 
in print However, he finally concluded that some sage, either friend or enemy, 
by art-magic, bad sent them to the press : if a friend, to proclaim and extol 
them above the most signal achievements of knigbts-errant — if an enemy, to 
annihilate and sink them below the meanest that ever were written even of a 
squire : thougb again he recollected that the feats of squires were never recorded. 
At any rate he was certain, if it should prove the fact that such a history was 
really extant, being that of a knight-errant, it could notbe otherwise than lofty, 
illustrious, magnificent, and true. This thought afforded him some comfort, 
but he lost it again on considering that the author was a Moor, as it appeared 
fròra the name of Cid, and that no truth could be expected from Moors, who 
are ali impostors, liars, and visionaries. He also fdt much inquietude lest the 
author might bave treated bis passion with indelicacy, and thereby ofTend the 
immaculate purity of bis lady Dulcinea del Toboso; be boped, however, he 
might find a faithful delineation of bis own constancy and the decorum he bad 
ever inviolablypreservedtowards ber: sligbting, forbersake, queens, empresses, 
and damsels of ali degrees, and resisting the most violent temptations. While 
be was agitated by these and a thousand other fancies, Sandio returned, 
accompanied by the bachelor, who was received with ali possible courtesy. 
* Sandro mistakes Bercngena, a spedes of fhiit, for Benengeli 
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Thìs bachelor, thoiigh Sampson by name, was no gìant in person, but a little 
miith-loving man, wim a good understanding ; about twenty-four years of age^ 
of a pale complexion, round-faced, fiat-nosed, and wide-mouthed : ali indicating 
humour and native relish for jocularity, which, indeed showed itself when on 
approachii^ Don Quixote, he threw himself upon his knees, and said to lm% 
'^Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha, allow me the honour of kissing your 
illustrìous band, for by the habit of St Peter, which I wear — though I bave yet 
taken only the four first degrees towards holy orders — ^your worship is one oi 
the most famous knights-errant that hath ever been or shall be, upon the whole 
circumference of the earth ! A blessing light on Cid Hamet Benengeli, who has 
recorded the history of your mighty deeds ; and blessings upon bléssings light 
on that ingenìous scribe whose laudable curiosity was the cause of its belng 
translated out of Arabie into our vulgar Castilian, for the profit and amusement 
of ali mankind ! " Don Quixote having raised him from the ground, said to 
him, "It is true, then, that my histoiy is really published to the world, and 
that it was written by a Moor and a sage ?" '* So true it is, sir," said Sampson, 
**that I verily believe there are, at this very day, above twelve thousand copies 
published of that history : — witness Portugal, Barcelona, and Valencia, where 
they were printed ; and it is said to be now printing at Antwerp— indeed, I 
prophesy that no nation or language will be without a translation of it " " There 
cannot be a more legitìmate source of gratifìcation to a virtuous and distingnished 
man," said Don Quixote, *'than to bave his good name celebrated during hià 
life-time, and circulated over dififerent nations : — I say his good name, for if it 
were otherwise than good, death in any shape, would be preferable." ** As to 
high reputation and a good name," said the bachelor, ** your worship bears the 
palm over ali past knights-errant : for the Moor in Uie Arabian language, and 
the Castilian in his translation, bave both taken care to paint to the iSe that 
gallant deportment which distìnguìshes you, that gjeatnessof soni in confironting 
dangers, that patience in adversity, that fortitude in suffering, that modesty and 
continence in love, so truly Platonic, as that subsisting between you and my 
lady Donna Dulcinea del Toboso." 

Sancho bere interposed, saying, ''I never heard my lady Dulcinea called 
Donna before, but only plain Dulcinea del Toboso j so that bere the history is 
already mistaken." " That objection is of no importance," answered Carrasco. 
" No, certainly," replied Don Quixote ; " but pray teli me, signor bachelor, on 
which of my exploits do they lay the greatest stress in that same history ?" " As 
to that matter," said the bachelor, ** opihions vary according to the difference 
of tastes. Some are for the adventure of the wind-mills, which your worship 
took for so many Briareuses and giants ; others prefer that of the fulling-mills ; 
one cries up for the two armies, which tumed out to be flocks of sheep; another 
for the dead body, carr3àng for interment to Segovia. Some maintam that the 
affair of the galley-slaves is the flower of ali ; while others will bave it that none 
can be compared to that of the two Benedictine giants, and the combat with 
the valorous Biscayan." ** Pray teli me, signor baìchelor," quoth Sancho, "has 
it got, among the rest, the affair of the Yanguesian carriers, when our good 
Rozinante was tempted to go astray?" "The sage," answered* Sampson, 
"has omitted nothing — ^he minutely details everything, even to the capers 
Sancho cut in the bl^iket" "I cut no capers in the blanket," answered 
Sancho ; " in the air I own I did, and not much to my likmg. " " There is no 
history of human affairs, I concave," said Don Quixote, " which is not full ci 
reversesf and none more than those of clnvalry." " Nevertheless," replied the 
badielor, "some who bave read the history say they should bave been better 
pleased if the authors of it had forbome to enumerate aU the buffetings endured 
by Signor Don Quixote in his different encountexs." " Therein, " quoth Sancho. 
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"coDsists the truth of the history." "They might, indeed, as well have 
omitted them," said Don Quixote, "sìnce there is no necessity for reoording 
actions which are prejudicial to the hero, without being essential to the hìstoiy. 
It is not to be si^posed that i^neas was in ali his actions so pure as Viigìl 
represettts him, nor Ulysses so uniformly pradent as he is desciibed by Homer.'' 
"True," replied Sampson : **but it is one thing to write as a poet,^ and 
ànother to vnite as an nistorìan. The poet may say or sing, not as things were^ 
bat as they onght to bave been ; but the historian must pen them not as they 
ought to have been, but as they really were, without adding to, or diminishing 
aught from the trutìi." "Well, then," said Sancho, " if this Signor Moor is 
so fond of telling the truth, and my master's xib-roastings are ali set down, I 
suppose mine are not forgotten ; for they nevcr took measnre of his worship*s- 
fthoulders, but at the same time they contrived to get the length and breadth of 
my whole body ; but why should I wonder at that, since, as this same master 
of mme says, the members must share the fate of the head ?" '' Sancho, thott 
art an arch rogne," replied Don Quixote, " and in faith, upon some óccasions, 

'hast no want of memory." " Though I wanted ever so much to forget what 
my poor body has suifered,*' quoth Sancho, "the tokens that are stili fresh on 
my ribs would not let me.** "Peace, Sancho,** said Don Quixote, "and let 
signor bachelor proceed, that I may know what is further said of me in the 
history.** "And of me too,** quoth Sancho, "for I bear that I am one of the 
principal parsons in it** " Persons, not parsons, friend Sancho,** quoth Samp' 
son. " What, have we another corrector of words ? ** quoth Sancho : " if we 
are to go on at this rate, we shall make slow work of it^* " As sure as I live, 
Sancho,** answered the bachelor, "you are the second person of the history : — 
nay, there are those who had radier bear you talk than the (inest fellow of them 
aU : though there are also some who charge you with being too credulous in 
expecting the govemment of that island promised you by Signor Don Quixote, 
here present*' "There is stili sun-shine on the wall," quoth Don Quixote; 
**ana when Sancho is more advanced in age, with the experience that years 
besto.w, he will be better qualifìed to be a govemor than he is at present.** 
"*Fore Gad ! sir,** auoth Sancho, "if I am not fit to govem an island at thesc 
j^ars, I shall be no better able at the age of Methusalem. The mischief of it 
is, that the said island sticks somewhere else, and not in my want of a head- 
piece to govem it*' "Recommend the matter to God, Sancho,** said Don 
Quixote, " and ali will be well— perhaps better than thou mayst think : for 

-not a leaf stirs on the tree without his permission.** " That is very true,'* quoth 
Sampson; "and if it please God, Sancho will. not want a thousand islands to 
govem, much less one.** "I have seen govemors ere now,*' quoth Sancho, 
'* who, in my opinion, do not come up to the sole of my shoe : and yet they 
are called *your lordship,* and eat their victuals upon piate.** "Those are 
not govemors of islands, * replied Sampson, " but of other govemments more 
manageable ; for those who govem islands must at least understand grammar.** 
"Gramercy for that I** quoth Sancho; "it is ali Greek to me, for I know 
nothing of the matter ; so let ns leave the business of govemments in the hands 
of God, and let Him dispose of me in the way that I may best serve Him. ' But 
I am mightily pleased. Signor Bachelor Sampson Carrasco, that the author 
of the history has not spoken ili of me ; for, upon the faith of a trusty squire, 
had he said anything ot me unbecoming an old Christian, as I am, the deaf 
should have heard it** " That would be working miracles,*' answered Samp- 
son. "Mirades, or no mirades,*' quoth Sancho^ "people should take heed 
what they say and write of other follia and not set anythmg down that oomes 
«ppefmost** 

" One of the faults found with this hbtoiy," said the bachelor» "is that the 
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author has ioserted in it a novel called ' The Curìous Impertinent:' not becanse 
the tale is bad in itself, or ill-wrìtten, but they say that it is out of place, having 
nptliing to do with the story of his worship Signor Don Quixote." ** I will lav 
awagnr,'* replied Sancho, "the rascallv author has made a fine hotch-potcn 
of it, jumbling fish and flesh together. ' *'I aver then/' said Don Quixote, 
**that the auUior of my hìstory couM not be a sage, but some ignorant pre- 
tender, who has engaged in the work without deliberation, and written down 
anything just at random: like Orbeneja, the painter of Ubeda, who, being 
asked what he was paìnting, answered, * As it may bappen;' and who, when 
he had painted a cock, to prevent impertinent mistakes, wrote under it, ' Thìs 
is a cock.* Thus, perhaps, it has fared with my history, which may require a 
comment to make it intelligible." **Not at ali," answered Sampson; "for it 
is so plain, so easy to be understood, that children thumb it, boys r^ead it, men 
understand it, and old folks commend it ; in short, it is so tossed about, so 
conned, and so thoroughly known by ali sorts of people, that no sooner is a 
lean borse seen than they cry, * Yonder goes Rozinante.* But none are so much 
addicted to reading it as your pages:— in every nobleman*s antechamber you 
will be sure to find a Don Quixote. If one lays it down, another takes it up; 
,one asks for it, another snatches it ; — ^in short, this history is the most pleasing 
and least prejudicìal work that was ever published: for it contains not one 
indecent expression, nor a thought that is not purely catholic" "To write 
otherwise of me," said Don Quixote, ''had not been to write trutha, but lies: 
and historians who propagate falsehoods should be condemned to the stake, 
lUce coiners of base money. Why the author was induced to mix novels, or 
narratives of other persons, with my history, whioh is itself so rich in matter, I 
know not; but some writers think, as the proverb says, *With bay or with 
Straw — it is ali the same.' Verily, had he confined himself to the publication 
of my thoughts, my sighs, my groans, my laudable intentions, or my actual 
achievements, he might, with these alone, bave compiled a volume as large, or 
larger, than ali the works of Tostatus. But in truth, signor bachelor, much 
knowledge and a .mature understanding are reauisite for a hìstorian, or, indeed, 
for a ^ood writer of any kind; and wit and humour belong to genius alone. 
There is no character in comedy which reauires so much ingenuity as that of 
tìie fool ; for he must not in reality be what he appears. History is like saored 
writing, because truth is essential to it: andwhere there is truth, the Deity 
himself is present: nevertheless, there are many who think that books may ht 
written and tossed out into the world like frìtters." 

"There is no hook so bad," said the bachelor, "but that something good 
may be found in it" " Undoubtedly," said Don Quixote; "I bave knoMoi 
many, too, that bave enjoyed considerarle reputation for their talents in writing, 
until, bypublishing, they bave either injured or entirely lost their fame." " The 
reason of this is, " said Sampson, ' ' that as printed works may be read leisurely, 
their defects are more easily seen, and thev are scrutinised more or less strictly 
in proportion to the celebrity of the author. Men of great talents,, whether 
ppets or historians, seldom escape the attacks of those who, without ever 
favouring^ the world with any production of their own, take delight in criticising 
the works .of others." "Nor can we wonder at that," said Don Quixote, 
"when we observe the same practice among divines, who, thou^h dull enough 
in the pulpit themselves, are wonderfiilly sharp-sighted in discovering the 
defects of other preachers." "True, indeed. Signor Don Quixote, said 
Carrasgo; "I wish crìtics would be less fastidious, nor dwell so much upon 
the motes which may be discemed even in the brightest works: for, though 
aliquando bonus dormitat HomertUy they ought to consider how much he was 
awake to produce a work with so much light and so little shade; nay, pérhaps 
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pven his seemìng blemishes are like moles, which are sometimes thought to be 
rathei an improvement to beauty. Bùt it cannot be denied, that whoever publishes 
a book to the world, exposes himself to imminent perii, since, of ali things, nothìng 
V6 more iinpossible than to satisfy everybody." '* My history must please but 
yery few, I fear," said Don Quixote. "On the contrary," replied the bachelor, 
" as, stultorum infinihu est nutnerus^ so infinite is the number^ of those who 
have been delighted with that history. Though some, it is trae, bave taxed 
thè authof with having a treacherous memory, since he never explained who it 
was that stole Sancho's Dappiè : it only appears that he was stolen, yet soon 
after we find him mounted upon the same beast, without being told how it was 
recovered. They complain also, that he has omitted to inform us, what Sancho 
~ did with the hundred crowns which he fomid in the portmanteau in the Sierra 
Morena: for he never mentions them again, to the great disappointment of 
many curious persons, who reckon it one of the most material defects in the 
work." ** Master Sampson," replied Sancho, "1 am not in the mind now to 
come to accounts or reckonings, for I have a qualm come over my stomach, and 
shall not be easy till I have rectified it with a couple of draughts of old stingo ; 
I have the darling at home, and my duck looks for me. When I have had 
my feed, and my girths are tightened, I shall be with you straight, and will 
satisfy you and ali the world, in whatever they are pleased to ask me, both 
toucmng the loss of Dappiè and the laying out of the hundred crowns.*' Then, 
without waiting for an answer, or saving another word, he set off home. The 
bachelor, being pressed by Don Quixote to stay and do penance with him, he 
accepted the invitation, and a couple of pigeons were added to the usuai fare : 
chivalry was the subject at table, and Carrasco carried it on with the proper 
humour and spirit Their banquet over, they slept durìng the beat of the day ; 
after which Sancho retiuned, and the former conversation was renewed« 



CHAPTER IV. 

Whernn Sancho Panta answers the bachelor Sampson Carrasco s doubts and 
questìons; with other incidents worthy of being kncwn and recited, 

Sancho retumed to Don Quixote*s house ; and, reviving the late subject ol 
discourse, which he had so abraptly quitted, he said : ** Well, Master Sampson 
Carrasco^ now you want to know when and how my Dappiè was stolen. and 
who was the thief ? You must know, then, that on the very night then we 
marched o% to avoid the officers of the holy brotherhood, after the unlucky 
affair of the galley-slaves, having made our way into the Sierra Morena, my 
master and I got into a thicket, where he, leaning upon his lance, and I, sitting 
upon Dappiè, mauled and th^d by our late skirmishes, we both feU as fost 
asleep as if we had been stretched upon four feather-beds. For my own part, 
I slept so soundly that the thief, whoever he was, had leisure enou£[h to prop 
me up on four stakes, which he planted under the four coraers of me panne!, 
and then drawing Dappiè from under me, he left me Éiirly mounted, without 
ever dreaming of my loss." " That is an easy matter, and no new devicc," 
said Don Quixote ; *' for it is recorded, that at the sieee of Albraca the famous 
robber Brunelo, by the very same stratagem, stole the borse of Sacripante from 
between his legs." " At day-break," continued Sancho, "when I awoke and 
began to stretch myself, the stakes gave way, and down I came, with a con- 
IJQunded squelch« to the ground. I looked about me, but could see no Dappiè; 
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tears carne into my eyes, and I made sucb a lamentatìon that if the author of 
our histoiy has not set it down, he has surely omitted an excellent thing. After 
some days — I cannot exactly say how many — ^as I was following the princess 
Micomicona, I saw my ass again, and who should be mounted on him DUt that 
cumimg rogue and notorious malefactor Gines de Passamente, whom my master 
and I freed from the galley-chain !" "The mistake does not He there," said 
Sampson, "but in the author making Sancho ride upon the same beast before 
he is said to bave recovered him." " Ali this," said Sancho, " I know nothing 
about ; it mìght be a mistake of the historìan, or perhaps, a blunder of his 
printer." ** No doubt it was so," quoth Sampson : " but what became of tìie 
hundred crowns? — for there we are in the dark." ** I laid them out," replied 
Sancho, " for the benefit of my own person and that of my wife and children ; 
and they bave been the cause of ber bearing quietly my rambles from home in 
the aervice of my master Don Quixote : for had I retumed after so long a time, 
ass-less and penny-less, I must bave looked for a scurvy greeting : and if you 
want to know anything more of me, bere I am, ready to answer the king hmi- 
self in person ; though it is nolhing to anybody whether I bought or bought not, 
whether I spent or spent not : for if the cuffs and blows that bave been given 
me in our travels were to be paid for in ready money, and rated only at four 
maravedis a piece, another hundred crowns would not pay for half of Uiem : so 
let every man lay his band upon his heart, and not take white for black, nor 
black for white ; for we are ali as God made us, and oftentimes a great deal 
worse. " 

** I will take care," said Carrasco, " to wam the author of the history not tQ 
forget, in his next edition, what honest Sancho has told us, which will make the 
hook as good again." "Are there any other explanations wanting in the work, 
signor bachelor?" quoth Don Quixote. "There may be others," answercd 
Carrasco, ** but none of equal importance with those already mentioned." 
"Perad venture," said Don Quixote, "the author promises a second jpart?" 
" He does," answered Sampson, " but says he has not yet been able to hnd out 
the possessor of it ; and therefore we are in doubt whether or not it will cver 
make its appearance. Besides, some people say that second parts are never 
good for anything ; and others that there is enough of Don Quixote already ; 
though it is true there are some merry souls who cry, * Let us bave more Quixot- 
ades ; let but Don Quixote encounter, and Sancho Panza talk, and go the world 
as il may 1 " " But pray, hów stands the editor affected ?" inquired Don Quixote* 
" How 1" said Sampson ; " why, as soon as he can find this history, which he is 
diliffently searching for, he will immediately send it to press, more on account 
of the profit than the praise which he hopes to derive from it." " What, then," 
said Sancho, " the author wants to get money by it ? If so, it will be a wonder, 
indeed, if it b well done ; for he will stitch it away like a tailor on Easter-eve, 
and your hasty works are never good for anything. This same Signor Moor 
•would do well to consider a little what he is about ; for I and my master will 
fumish him so abundantly with lime and mortar in matter of adventures that he 
may not only compile a second, but a hundred parts. The good man thinks, 
without doubt, that we lie sleepmg bere in Straw, but let him hold up the limp- 
ing foot, and he will see why it halts. Ali that I can sav is, that if my master 
hiSl taken my advice we might bave been now in the field, redressing grievànces 
and rightins; wrongs, according to the usage of good knights-errant At this 
moment, while Sancho was yet speaking, the neighing of Rozinante reached 
tìieir ears; which Don Quixote took for a most happy omen, and resolved, 
without del^, to resumé his functions, and again sally forth into the world. 
He therefore consulted the bachelor as to what course he should take^ and was 
advised by him to go straìght to the kingdom of Arragon and the city of Sara* 
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gossa, where, in a few dàys, a most solemn touraament was to be held in honour , 
of the festi^ of Saint George ; and there, by vanquishing the Arragonian 
knights, he would acquire the ascendancy over ali the knights in the world. 
He commended his resolution as most honourable and brave : at the samè time 
cautionii^ him to be more wary in encountering great and needless perils, because 
his life was not his owh, but belonged to those who stòod in need of his aid and 
protection. " That is just what I say, Signor Sampson," quoth Sancho; " for 
my master makes no more of attacking an hundred armed men than a greedy 
boy would do half-a^dozen melons. Body of me, signor bachelor 1 yes, there 
must be a time to attack, and a time to retreat, and it must not be dways, 

* Saint Jago, and charge, Spain !'* And further, I bave heard it-said (and, if I 
remember right, by my master himself) that trae valour lìes in the middle 
between cowardice and rashness ; and, if so, I would not bave him either fall 
on or fly, without good reason for it But, above ali, I would let my master 
know that, if he takes me with him, it must be upon conditìon that he shall 
battle it ali himself and that I shall only have to tend his person — ^I mean look 
after his clothes and food ; ali which I will do with a hearty good will : but 
if he expects that I will lay band to my sword, though it be only against 
beggarly wood-cutters with hooks and hatchets, he is very much mistaken. I, 
S^or Sampson, do not set up for being the most valiant, but the best and most 
faithful squire that ever served knight-errant ; and if my lord Don Quixote, in 
consideration of my many and good services, shall please to bestow on me some 
one of the many islands his worship says he shall light upon, I shall be much 
beholden to him for the favour ; and if he give me none, bere 1 am, and it is 
better to trast God than each other ; and mayhap my govemment bread might 
not go down so sweet as that which I should eat without it ; and how do I know 
but the devil, in one of these governments, might set up a stumbling-block in 
my way, over which I may fall, and dash out my grinders ? Sancho I was bom, 
and Sancho I expect to die : yet for ali that ifi fairly and squarely, without much 
care or much risk, Heaven should chance to throw an island, or some such thing, 
in my way, I am not such a fool neither as to refuse it : for, as the saying is, 

* When they give you a heifer, be ready with the rope,^ and * When good fortune 
knocks, make baste to let ber in.' " 

** Brother Sancho," quoth the bachelor, "you have spóken like any professor ; 
nevertheless, trast in Heaven, and Signor Don Quixote, and then you may get 
not only an island, but even a kingdom." ** One as likely as the other, ^' an- 
swered Sancho ; ** thou^^h I could teli Signor Carrasco that my master will not 
throw the kingdom he gives me into a rotten sack ; for I have felt my pulse, and 
find myself strong enough to rule kingdoms and govern islands, and so much I 
have signifìed, bdbre now, to my master." "Take heed, Sancho," quoth the 
bachelor, **for honours change manners ; and it may come to pass, when you 
are a govemor, that you may not know even your own mother." "That," 
answered Sancho, **may be the case with those that are bora among the 
mallows ; but not with one whose soul, like mine, is covered four inches thick 
with the grace of an old Christian ; — ^no, no, I am not one of the ungrateful 
sorL" "Heaven grant it," said Don Quixote; "but we shall see when the 
government comes : and methinks I have it already in my eye." 

The knight now requested Sampson Carrasco, if he were a poet, to do him 
the favour to compose some verses for him, as a farewell to his lady, and to place 
a letter of ber name at the beginning of each verse, so that the initials jomed 
togedier might make Dulcinea del Toboso, The bachelor said that, though he 
was not one of the great poets of Spain, who were said to be three-and-a-half in 
' ìiumber, he would caideavour to comply with his request ; at the same time, he 
* " Santiago y ciem Espana,** is the cry of die Spaxiiaxds at the onset in battle. 
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foresaw that it would be no easy task, as the namc consisted of seventeen 
letters ; for if he made four stanzas of four verses each, there would be a letter 
too much, and if he made them of fi ve, which are called Decimas or Redon-' 
dillas, there would be .three letters wanting : however, he said that he would 
endeavour to sink a letter as well as he could, so that the name of Dulcinea del 
Toboso should be ìncluded in the four stanzas. ** Let it be so by ali means," 
said Don Quixote ; "for, when the name is not plain and manifest,.the lady is 
always doubtful whether the verses be really composed foi her." On this point 
they agreed, and also that they should set out within eight days from that time. 
Don Quixote enjoincd the bachelor to keep his intention secret, especially from 
the priest and master Nicholas, as well as his niece and housekeeper, lest they 
might endeavour to obstruct his honourable purpose. Carrasco promised to 
attend to his caution, and took his leave, after obtaining a promise on his part 
to send him tidings of his progress whenever an opportunity offered. Sancho 
also went home to prepare for the intended expedition. 



CHAPTER V. 

O/the discreet and pUasant conversaiion which passed between Sancho Panna 
andhiswife Ttrcsc^ 

Entehing on the present chapter, the translator of this history sajrs that he 
takes it to be apocryphal, because Sancho therein expresses himself in a style 
very different from wnat might be expected from his shallow understanding, and 
speaks with an acuteness that seems whoUy above his capacity ; nevertheless he 
would not omit the translation of it, in compliance with the duty of his office, 
and therefore proceeded as follows : — 

Sancho went home in such high spirits that his wife observed his gaiety a 
bow-shot off, insomuch that she could not help saying, ** What makes you look 
so blithe, friend Sancho ?" To which he answered : ** Would to Heaven, dear 
wife, I were not so well pleased as I seem to be !" "I know not what you 
mean, husband," replica she, **by saying you wish you were not so much 
pleased ; now, silly as I am, I cannot guess how any one can desire not to be 

fleased." "Look you, Teresa," answered Sancho, "I am thus merry because 
am about to return to the service of my master Don Quixote, who is goìng 
again in search after adventures, and I am to accompany him : for so my fate 
Tnlls it Besides, I am merry with the hopes of finding another hundred 
crowns like those we have spent ; though it grieves me to part from you and my 
children » and if Heaven would be pleased to give me bread, dryshod and at 
home, without dragging me over crags and cross-paths, it is plain that my joy 
would be better grounded, since it is now mingled with sorrow for leaving yop : 
so that I was right in saying that I should be glad if it pleased Heaven I were 
not so well pleased." "Look you, Sanclio," replied Teresa, "ever since you 
have been a knìght-errant man, you talk in such a roundabout manner that 
nobody can understand you." "It is enough, wife," said Sancho, "that God 
understands me. For He is the understander of ali things; and so much for 
that And do you bear, wife, it behoves you to take special care of Dappiè for 
these three or four days to come, that he may be in a condition to bear arms ; so 
doublé his allowance, and get the pack-saddle m order, and the rest of his 
tackling : for we are not ^ing to a wedding, but to roam about the world, and 
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.to ^ve and take with giants, fiery dragons, and goblins, and to bear hissings, 
roarìngs, bellowings, and bleatings, ali which woiSd be but flowets of lavender, 
if we had not to ^do with Yangueses and enchanted Moors." "I believe, 
indeed, husband," replied Teresa, **that your squires-errant do not eat their 
bread for nothing, and therefore I shall not fai! to beseech Heaven to deliver 
you speedily from so mudi evil hap." "I teli you, wife," answered Sancho, 
"that did I not expect, ere long, to see myself govemor of an island, I vow I 
should drop down dead upon the spot "Not so, good husband," quoth 
Teresa : **^let the hen live, though it be with the pip. Do you live, and the 
devi! take ali the govemments in the world. Without a govemment you carne 
into the world, without a govemment you have lived till now, and without it you 
can be carried to your grave, whenever it shall please God. How many folks 
are there in the world that have no govemment ? and yet they live, and are 
reckoned among the people. The best sauce in the world is hunger, and as that 
is never wanting to tìie poor, they always eat with a relish. But if perchance, 
Sancho, you should get a govemment, do not forget me and your children, 
Consider that yoiu: son Sancho is just hfteen years old, and it is fit he should go 
to school, if his uncle the abbot means to breed him up to the church. Con- 
sider also that Mary Sancha your daughter will not break her heart if we marry 
her ; for I am mistaken if she has not as much mind to a husband as you have 
to a govemment : and verily say I, better a daughter but humbly married than 
highly kept." '*In good faith, dear wife," said Sancho, **if Heaven be so 
p;ood to me that I get anything like a govemment, I will match Mary Sancha so 
nighly that there will be no coming near her without calling her your ladyship." 
"Not so, Sancho," answered Teresa; "the best way is to marry her to net 
equal ; for if you lift her from clouted shoes to high heels, and, instead of her 
msset coàl of fourteenpenny stuffi give her a farthingale and petticoats of silk; 
and instead of plàin Molly and thou, she be called madam and your ladyship, 
the girl will not know where she is, and will fall into a thousand mistakes at 
evefy step, > showing her home-spun country stuff." " Peace, fool," quoth 
Sancho, "she has only to practise two or three years, and the gravity will set 
upon her as if it were made for her : and if not, what matters it ? L^t her be 
a lady, and come of it what will." "Measure yourself by your condition, 
Sancho," aftswered Teresa; "and do not seek to raise yourself higher, but 
remember the proverb, * Wipe your neighbour's son's nose and take him into 
your house.* It would be a pretty business, tmly, to marry our Mary to some 
great count or knight, who, when the fancy takes him, would look upon her as 
some strange thing, and be calling her country- wench, clod-breaker's brat, and 
I know not what else. No, not while I live, husband ; I have not brought up 
my child to be so used ; do you provide money, Sancho, and leave the matching 
of her to my care : for there is Lope Tocho, John Tocho's son, a lusty, hale 
young man, whom we know, and I am sure he has a sneaking kindness for the 
girl ; to him she will be very well married, considering he is our equal, and will 
be always under our eye; and we shall be ali as one, parents and children, 
grandsons and sons-in-law, and so the peace and blessing of Heaven will be 
among us ali ; and do not you be for marrying her at your courts and great 
palaces, where they will neither understand her, nor she understand herself." 
"Hark you, beast, and wife for Barabbas," replied Sancho, " why would you 
now, without rhyme or reason, hinder me from marrying my daughter with one 
who may bring me grandchildren that may be styled your lordships? — Look you, 
Teresa, I have always heard my betters say, * He that will not when he may, 
when he will he shall have nay;' and it would be wrong, now that fortune is 
knocking at our door, not to open it and bid her welcome. * Let us spread our 
sail to the favourable gale, now that it blows.'"— It was this language from 
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Sancho, and more of the same kind which followed, that made the tianslatór 
suspect the present chapter to be apocryphal. 

**Do you not think, animai," continued Sancho, "that it would be well for 
me to get hold of some good rich govemment that may lift us out of the dirt, 
so that I may wed Mary Sancha to any one I please? You will then seehow 
people will cali you Donna Teresa Panza, and you will sit in the church with 
velvet cushions, carpets, and tapestries, in spite of the best gentlewomen of the 
parish. No, no, stay as you are, and be always the same thing, like a figure 
in the hangings, without being ever higher or lower. But no more of tìiis, 
little Sancha shall be a countess in spite of your teeth." ** Take care what you 
say, husband," answered Teresa ; '''for I am afraid this countess-ship will be 
my daughter's undoing. But you must do as you please — ^make her * duchess 
or a princess ; but it shall never be with my consent I always like to ^ee 
things suited like to like, and cannot abide to see folka take upon them when 
they should not. Plain Teresa was I christened, and my name was never made 
to be dizened either with Dons or Donnas. My father*s name was Cascajo, 
and I, being your wife, am called Teresa Panza, though indeed, by good right, 
I should be called Teresa Cascajo ; but the laws foUow the prince's wilL I am 
content with that name as it is, without being burthened with Donna, to make 
it so heavy that I should not be able to carry it ; and I would not bave people 
cry out, when they see me decked out like any countess or govemess, "Look 
how stately madam hog-feeder struts it ! Yesterday she toiled at her distaif 
from moming to night, and went to mass with the tail of her petticoat over her 
head, for lack of a veil ; and to-day, forsooth, she goes with her farthingale, her 
embroideries, and ali so lofty as if we did not know her 1 * Heaven keep me 
in my seven, or my five senses, or as many as I bave ; for I bave no mind to 
expose myseif after this manner. Go you, husband, to your goveming and 
islanding, and puff yourself up as you please ; as for my girl and me, by the 
life of my father, we will neitner of us stir a step from our own town : for the 
proverb says, 

The wife that expects to bave a good name 
Is always at home, as if she were lame : 
And the maid that is honest, her chiefest delìght 
Is stili to be doing from moming to night 

Go you, with your Don Quixote, to your adventmres, and leave us to our ili 
fortunes ; God will better them for us, if we deserve it ; though truly I cannot 
guess who made him a Don, for neither his father nor his grandfather had any 
such title." ** Out ofall question," quoth Sancho, " some evil spirit must bave 

got into that body of thine I Heaven bless thee, woman ! what a heap of stuff 
ast thou been twisting togethes, without either head or tail 1 What has Cascajo, 
embroideries, or the proverbs to do with what I am saying? Why, thou fooUsh 
ignorant prater (for so I may well cali thee, since thou canst neither understand 
what I say, nor see what is for thy own good), had I told thee that our daughter 
was to throw herself headlong from some high steeple, or go gipsying about 
the world as did the Infanta Donna Unraca, thou wouldst bave been right in' 
not coming into my mmd ; but if, in two tums of a band, and less than the 
twinkling of an eye, I can equip her with a Don and Your Lad3^hip and raise 
thee from the Straw to sit under a canopy of state, and upon a sofà with more 
velvet cushions than ali the Almohadas* of Morocco had Moors in their lìneage^ 
why wilt thou not consent, and desire what I desire ? " " Would you know 

* A play on die word Almohada, which significa a cushion, and is also the name of a famous 
trìbe ot Arabs in Africa. 
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Tfrliy, husband?" answered Teresa, **It is because of the proverb, which^ 
says, *He that covers thee discovers thee.* The poor man is scarcely looked 
aty wbile every éye is tumed upon the riclv ; and if the poor man grows neh 
and great, then I warrant you there is work enough for your grumblers and 
backbiters, who swarm eveiywhere like bees," 

** Hearken to me, Teresa," answered Sancho, "and listen to what I am 
going to say ; mayhap thou hast never heard it before in ali thy life : and I do 
not speak now of my own head, but from the speeches of that good father the 
preacher, who held forth to us last Lent in this village, who, if I remember 

. tight, said that the things which are present before our eyes take a stronger hold 
on our minds than things past" 

Ali this parade pf reasoning, so out of character in Sancho, tended to confirm 
the opinion of the translator that this chapter could not possibly be genuine. 
"Thatbeing the case," continued Sancho, **when we see any person finely 
dressed, and set off with richapparel and with a train of servants, we are moved 
to show him respect ; for, though we cannot but remember certain scurvy 
matters either of poverty or parentage, that fonnerly belonged to him, but which 
being long gone by are almost forgotten, we only think of what we see before 
our eyes. And if, as the preacher said, the person so raised by good luck, firom 
nothing, as it were, to the tip-top of prosperity, be well-behavec^ generous, and 
dvil, and gives himself no ridiculous airs, pretending to vìe with the old nobility, 
take my word for it Teresa, nobody will twit him with what he was, but will 
respect him for what he is : except, indeed, the envious, who hate every man's 
good luck." "Idon't understand you, husband," replied Teresa; "do what 
you think fit, and do not crack my brains any more with your speeches and 
flourìshes ; but if you are revolved to do as you say " — " Resolved, you should 
say, wife," quoth Sancho, "and not revolved." "Do not trouble yourself to 
tnend my words," answered Teresa ; "I speak as it pleases God, and meddle 
not with your fine notions. I say if you hold stili in the same mind of being 
a govemor, take your son Sancho with you, and train him up to your calling, . 
for it is fit that sons should leam their father's trade." "Whenl bave a 
govemment," quoth Sancho, " I will send for him by the post j and also money 
to you, which I shall bave in abundance, for people are always ready enough to 
lend their money to govemors ; and mind you clothe the boy so that he may ' 
look, not like what he is, but what he wHl be." "Send you the money," 
quoth Teresa, "and I will make him as fine as a palm branch." " Weare 
agreed, then," quoth Sancho, " that our daughter is to be a countess ?" "The^ 

^ day that I see ber a countess," answered Teresa, " I shall reckon I am laying 
her in ber grave : but I say again, you must do as you please, for to this burden 
women are bom — they must obey their husbands if tliey are ever suqh block- 
heads ; " and then she began to weep as bitterly as if she already saw little 
Sancha dead and buried. Sancho comforted her, and promised that, though he 
must make her a countess, he would put it off as long as pos^ble. Thus ended 
their dialogue, and Sancho went to pay bis master another visit, in order to 
confer on me subject of their departur». 
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CHAPTER VL 

Ofwhatpassed heiween Don Quixotey his niece^ and hausekeeper, whieh is one of 
the most important chàpters in the whole histary. 

The niece and housekeeper of Don Quixote, during the conversatìon ' of 
Sancho Panza and his wife Teresa Cascajo, were not idle ; for they were led to 
suspect, from a thousand symptoms, that he was inclined to break loose a third 
tìme, and return to the exercise of his unlucky knight-errantry ; and therefort 
endeavoured, by ali possible means, to divert him from his unhappy purpose : 
but it was ali preachin^ in the desert, and hammering on cold iron. Among 
the many dialogues which passed between them on the subject, the housekeeper. 
said to him, *'Indeed, sìr, if you will not tarry quìetly at home, and leave off 
ramblìng over hills and dales like a troubled spirit in quest of those same adven- 
tures, which I cali misadventures, I am fully resolved to pray to Heaven and 
the king to put a stop to it" To which Don Quixote replied: "Mistress 
housekeeper, what answer Heaven will return to your complaints I know not, 
any more than what his majesty will giVe you ; I only know that, if I were 
king, I would excuse myself answering the infinite number of impertinent 
memorìals which are daily presented to him. Indeed, one of the greatest 
fatigues to which mouarchs are subject is the hearing and answering of every 
person who chooses to address them ; and therefore I should be sorry if he 
were troubled with my concerns. " * * Pray, sir, " said the housekeeper, * * are there 
no knights in his majesty's court?" **Yes, many," replied Don Quixote; 
•*and highly necessary they are to keep up the state and dignity of princes." 
" Would it not, then, be better," replied she, "that your worship should be 
one of them, so that you might quietly serve your king and lord at court ? " 
" Look you, friend," answered Don Quixote, "ali knights cannot be courtiers, 
lieither can, nor ought, ali courtiers to be knights-errant. There must be some 
of every station in the world, and though we are ali knights, there is a great 
difference between us ; for the courtier-knight traverses the globe only on a 
map, without expense or fatigue, suffering neither beat nor cold, hunger nor 
thirst ; whereas the true knight-errant, exposed to ali the vicissitudes of the 
atmosphere, by night and by day, on foot and on horseback, explores every 
quarter of the habitable world. Nor do we know our enemies in picture oìily, 
but in their proper persons, and attack them upon every occasion, without 
standing upon trifles, or upon the laws of duelling, such as whether our adversary 
bears a shorter'or longer lance or sword —whether he is protected by holy 
relics, or wears any secret coat of mail, or whether the sun be duly divided or 
not : with other ceremonies of the same stamp, used in single combats between 
man and man, which thou dost not understand, but I do. And thou must^ 
know, further, that the true knight-errant, though he should espy ten giants 
whose heads not only touch, but overtop, the clouds, and though each of them 
stalk on two prodigious towers instead of legs, and hath arms like the main- 
masts of huge and mighty ships of war, and each eye like a great mill-wheel, 
and glowing like a fiery fumace ; yet must he in no wise be aSrighted, but, on 
the contrary, with gende demeanour and an undaunted heart, encounter, assali, 
and, if possible, in an instant vanquish and rout them, although they should 
come defended by the impenetrable coat of a certain shell-fish, harder than 
diamond ; and, instead of swords, armed with dreadful sabres of Damascus 
Steel, or, as I have seen more than once, huge maces pointed with the same 
metal. AH this I have said, mistress housekeeper, that thou mayst understand 
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the difference between one species of knight and another ; and it were to be 
wìshed that ali princes could duly appreciate this last, or rather first order—I 
mean the knights-errant, who were, m times past, the bulwark not only of one, 
but of many kingdoms." 

"Ah, deàr uncle I " said the niece, "be assured ali the stories you teli us of 
knights-errant are fables and lies ; and their histories deserve to be bumt, or at 
least to be marked by a Sanbenito,* or some badge, that their wickedness may 
be known." " Now, by the God in whom I live l " said Don Quixote, " were 
you not my own sister*s daughter, I would make such an example of you, for 
the blasphemy you bave uttered, that the whole world should resound with it. 
What ! a young baggage who scarcely knows how to manage a dozen of bobbins, 
presume to raise her voice in censure of the histories of knights-errant I - What 
would Sir Amadis have said to this? — though he, indeed, I believc, would 
bave pardoned thee ; for he was the most humble and most courteous knight of 
bis time, and, moreover, a great protector of damsels. But thy profanity might 
have reached the ears of otners, nrom whose indignation thou. wouldst not bave 
escaped so easily ; for ali are not equally gentle and courteous. Neither are ali 
those who cali themselves knìghts really so : for some are not sterling gold, but 
base, counterfeit stuff, which, though deceiving the sight, cannot stand the test 
of truth. There are low fello ws, who strain and swell even to bursting, to 
appear great ; and others you will see, of exalted rank, who seem desii;x)us oiily 
to emulate the base. While the one class rises by ambition or virtue, the other 
sinks by meanness or vice : yet it is often diflfìcult to distinguish between these 
varieties, so alike in name, and so diiferent in their actions.'' "Bless me, 
micie 1 " quoth the niece, " that you should be so knowing, that, if need were, 
you mi^ht mount a pulpit and hold forth in the streets, and yet so. infatuated as 
to imagme yourself valiant at your time of life, and strong, when, alas I you are 
so infirm ; and pretend to maice crooked things straight, though bent yourself 
under the weight of years : and, above ali, set up for a knight, when you are no 
such thing !— some gentry may indeed pretend to that honour, but those who 
are poor must not look so high." 

"Thou art right, niece," answered Don Quixote; "and I could teli thee 
such things concèming lineages as would surprise thee : but, not choosing to 
mix sacred with profane subjects, I forbear. You must know, my friends, that 
ali the genealogies in the world may be reduoed to four kinds. The first are 
those families who from a low beginning have ndsed and extended themselves, 
until they have reached the highest pinnacle of human greatness ; the second 
are those of high extraction, wjho have preserved their originai dignity ; the third 
sort are those who, from a great foundation, have gradually dwindled, until, 
like a pyramid, they terminate in a small point. The last, which are the most 
numerous class, are those who have begun and continued low, and who must 
end the same : such are the great mass of the people. ^ Of the first kind we 
have ìpin example in the Ottoman family, (whose founder, from the lowly rank of 
a shepherd,) has attained its present height Of the second order, examples 
may be adduced from sundry hereditary princes, who peaceably govem within 
the limits of their own doftunions without seeking to enlarge or contract them. 
Of those who bcgan great^ and have ended in a point, there are thousands of 
ìnstances ; for ali the rharaohs and Ptolemies of Egypt, the Caesars of Rome, 
with ali that infinite herd'(if I may so cali them) of princes, monarchs, anJ 
lords, the Medes, Assyrians, Greeks, Persians, and Barbarians — I say, aU tliese 
families and states, as well as their founders, have ended in a point — that is, in 
nothing ; for it is ìmpossible now to find any of their descendants, and, if they 

* A coat of black canvas painted over with flames and devìls. It is wom by herctics, when 
;oing to be burnt by order of the Inquisition. 
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were in existence, it would be in some low and abject station. Of the lower 
race I bave notìiing to say, only that tbey serve to swell the tìumber of the 
living, without deserving any other fame or enlogy. From ali that I have said 

?rou must clearly sée, my good simpletons, that genealogies are involved in end- 
ess confusion, and that those only are illustrious and great who are distinguished 
by their virtue and liberality, as well as their riches : for the great man who is 
vicious, is only a great sinner ; and the rich man who wants liberality is but a 
miserly pauper. The gratification which wealth can bestow is not in mere 
possession, nor in lavishìng it with prodigality, but in the wise application of it 
The poor knight can only manifest nis rank by bis virtueS and general conduct. 
He must be well-bred, courteous, kind, and obliging : not proud, nor arrogant, 
tio murmurer : above ali, he must be charitable, and by two maravedis given 
cheerfully to the poor he shall display as much generosity as the rich man who 
bestows large alms by sound of belL Of such a man no one would doubt bis 
honourable descent, and general applause will be the sure reward of bis virtue. 
There are two roads, ray daughters, by which men may attain riches and 
' honour : the one \>y letters, the other by arms. I have more in me of the 
soldier than of the scholar ; and it is evident, from my propensity to arms, that I 
was bom under the infiuence of the planet Mars ; so that I am, as it were, 
forced into that track, and must fbllow it in spite of the whole world. Your 
endeavours, therefore, will be fruitless, in dissuading me from that which Heaven 
wills, fate ordaìns, reason demands, and above ali, Qiat to which my inclinations 
irresistibly impel me. Well I know the innumerable toils of knight-errantry ; 
but I know also its honour and reward. The path of virtue is narrow, while 
that of vice is easy and broad; and equally different are the points to which-. 
they lead : the one to life eternai, the other to ignominy and death. I know, 
as our great Castilian poet expresses it, that — 

Through'these rough paths, to gain a glorìous name^ 
We climb the steep ascent that leads to feme ; 
They miss the road who quit the rugged way, 
And in the smoother tracks of pleasure stray," 

" Ahj woe is me 1 " quoth the niece ; " my unde a poet too I He knows 
evervthing ; nothing comes amiss to him ! I will lay a wager that, if he had a 
mina to tum mason, he could build a house with as much case as a bird-:cage I '* 
**I assure thee, niece," answered Don Quixote, "that were not my whole soul 
engrossed by the arduous duties of chivalry, I would engag;e to do anything: — 
there is not a curious art which I would not acquire, especially that of ma^ing 
bird-cages and tooth-picks." 

A knocking at the door was now heard, and findin^, upon inquiry, that it 
was Sancho Panza, the housekeeper, to avoid tìae sight of him whom she 
abhorred, ran to bidè herself while the niece let him in. His master Don 
Quixote received him with open arms, and, being closeted together, a conver- 
sation ensaed, not inferior to the former. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Ofvìhatpasstd between Don QuixoU and his squire^ with other remarkabU 
occurrences» 

As soon as the housekeeper saw that Sancho and ber master were shut up 
together, she suspected the orijft of their conferences and doubting not but that 
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another unfortunate expedition would be the result, she put on her veil and set 
off, filli of trouble and anxiety, to seek the bachelor Sampson Garrasco : 
thinkmg that as he was a well-spoken person, and a new acquaintance of her 
master, he might be ablè to dissuade him from so extravagant a project She 
foond him walking to and fro in the courtyard of bis house, and she immediately 
fell down on her knees before him. The bachelor seeing her in this situation, 
and that she was apparently sufferìng under some heavy afHiction, said to her, 
** What is the matter, mistress housekeeper ? What has befallen you, that yoti 
seem ready to give up the ghost?" "Nothing at ali, dèar sir," quoth she, 
**only that my master is most certainly breaking forth." ** How breaking 
forth, mistress ?" demanded Sampson ; ** has he burst in any part of bis body ?^ 
**No, but he is breaking forth into bis old madness, signor ìiachelor,"- she 
replied; "he is surely in the mind to be strolling again about the wide world 
fer the third time, in search of adventures, as he calls them. The first time, he 
was brought home to us laid athwart an ass, ali battered and bruised. The 
second time he retumed in an ox-waggon, locked up in a cage, and so changed, 
poor soul, that his own mother would not bave known him ; so feeble, wan, 
and withered, and his eyes sunk into the farthcst corner of bis brains, insomuch 
that it took me above six hundred eggs to get him a little up again, as Heaven 
and the world is my witness, and my hens, that will not let me Uè." "I can 
easily believe that," answered the bachelor ; "for your hens are too well bred 
and fed to say one thing and mean another. Then these apprehensions for 
Your master are the whole and sole cause of your trouble, are they, mistress 
housekeeper?" "Yes, sir," answered she. **Be in no pam then," replied 
the bachelor, *' but go home in Heaven*s name, and get me something warm 
for break&st, and on your way repeat the prayer of St Apollonia, if you 
know it; I will be with you instantly, and yoa shall see wonders." "Biess 
mei" replied the housekeeper, ''the prayer of St Apollonia, say you? that 
might do something if my master's distemper laid in bis gums ; but alas 1 it 
is ali In his brain. ' "I know what I say, mistress housekeeper," replied 
Sampson ; " get you home, and do not stand disputine with me ; for you 
know I am a^Salamancan bachelor of arts, and there is no oachelorising beyond 
that" Then away went the housekeeper home, while the bachelor repaired to 
the prìest, with whom he held a consultation, the issue of which will come out 
in due time. 

During the interview between Don Quixote and Sancho, some conversation 
took pU^ which the history relates at large with mat accuracy and tnith. 
"I bave now, sir," quoth Sancho to his master, "reluced my wife to consent 
that I should go with your worship wherever you please to carry me." 
"Rcduced, thou shouldst say, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "and not 
'reluced.* " "Once or twice already," answered Sancho, "I bave besought 
your worship not to mind my words, when you know my meaning ; and when 
you do not, sav, Sancho, or devil, I understand thee not ; and then if I do not 
eicplain mysel^ you may correct me, for I am so focile." '* I do not under- 
stand thee now, Sancho," said Don Quixote ; "for I know not the meaning of 
* focile.* " " So focile," answered Sancho, "means, I am so much so." " I 
inderstand thee stili less now," replied Don Quixote. " Why, if you do net 
«nderstand me," answered Sancho, *' I cannot help it ; I know no more, io 
Heaven help me I" "01 now I bave it," answered Don Quixote, "thou 
wUt say tfaat thou art so docile, so pliant and so tractable, that thon wìlt 
readily comprehend whatever I say, and will leam whatever I shall teach thee." 
" I will lay a wager," quoth Sancho, "you took me from the first, only you 
had a mind to puzzle me, that you might bear some more of my blunders." 
" Perhaps thou mayest be right there,** answered Don Qoixote ; '* but teli me> 
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what says Teresa ?" ** Teresa," quoth Sancho, "says that fast bind, fast find, 
and that we must have Icss talking, and more doing : fòr he who shuffles is not 
he who cuts, and, * a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; * and I say, 
thouqh there is but little in woman's advice, yet he that won't take it is not over 
wise. ' "I sayso too," replied Don Quixote; **proceed^ Sancho, for thou 
talkest admirably to-day." "The case is this," replied Sancho, **that, as your 
worship very well knows, we are ali mortai — ^here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; 
that the lamb goes to the spit as soon as the sheep \ and that nobody can 
promise himself longer life than God pleases : for when death knocks at the 
door, he tums a deaf ear to ali excuses — nothing can stay hìm, neither force, nor 
entreaties, nor sceptres, nor mitres : for so it is said both in the Street and in 
the pulpit** "Ali this is true," said Don Quixote, **but I do not perceive 
what thou wouldst be at" "What I would be at," quoth Sancho, "is that 
your worship would be pleased to allow me wages—so much a month, as long 
as I shall serve you, and that, in case of need, the same may be paid out m 
your estate : for I have no mind to trust to rcwards, which may come late or 
never ; Heaven help me with my own, which I would be glad to know, be it 
little or much : for the hen sits, if it be but upon one egg ; and many littles 
make a mickle» and while something is getting, nothing is losing. . In good 
tnith, should it fall out that your worship should give me that same island you 
have promised me (but which I am afraid will never come), I would not wish 
to make a hard bargain, but am willing'that my wages should be deducted 
from the rent of such island fairly, cantity for cantity." " Is not ' quantity * as 
good as * cantity,* friend Sancho?" answered Don Quixote. "lunderstand 
you," quoth Sandio ; "I suppose now, I should have said * quantity,' and not 
*càntity,' but that signifìes nothing, since your worship knew my meaning.". 
" Ycs, and to the very bottom of it," retumed Don Quixote. " I plainly see 
the mark at which thou art lerelling thy proverbs ; but bear me, Sancho : I 
should have no objection to appoint thee wages had I evcr met with any 
example among the histories of knights-errant that showed the least glimmerìng 
of any such monthly or yearly stipend. I have read ali, or most of those 
histories, and do not remember ever to have read that any knight-errant allowed 
his squire fixed wages ; on the contrary, they ali served upon courtesy : and 
when least expecting it, if their masters were fortunate, they were rewarded with 
an island, or sohietlnng equal to it ; at ali events, they were certain of title and 
rank. If, Sancho, ufySn the strength of these expectations, thou art willing to 
return to my service, in Heaven's name do so ; but thou art mistaken if thou 
hast any hope that I shall act in opposition to the andent usages of chivalry. 
Return home, therefore, Sancho, and inform thy wife of my determination ; 
and if she is willing and thou art disposed to stay with me upon the terms I 
mentioned— ^*«^ auidem ; if not, we will at least part friends : for if the dove- 
house wants not iwdt, it will never want pigeons ;^ and take notice, son, that a 
good reversion is better than a bad possession, and a good daim better than bad 
pay. I talk thus, Sancho, to show thee that I also can discharge a volley of 
proverbs. But, to be plain with thee, if thou art not disposed to accompan} 
me upon courtesy, and foUow my fortunes, the Lord have thee in his keeping, 
and make thee a saint; for I shall never want squires more obedient, more 
diligent, and at the same time, less talkative and selfìsh than thou art" 

On hearing this fixed resolution, the hopes of Sancho were overclouded, and 
fùs heart sunk within him : for hitherto he had never supposed it possible that 
his master would ^ without him for the world's worth; and as he was standing 
thoughtful and dejected, Sampson Carrasco entered the chamber, followed by 
the niecc'and housekeeper, who were curious to bear what arguments he would 
use to dissuade the knight from his threatened expedition. The waggisb 
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bach'elor approached him with great respect, and after embracing him, said, in 
an devated tone : " O flower of knight-errantry ! O resplendent light of anns ! 
O mirror and glory of the Spanish nation ! May it please Heaven that ali 
those who shall seek to prevent or impede your tnijrd sally be lost in the laby- 
rinth of their own wiles, nor ever accomplish their evil desire 1 " Then tum- 
ing to the housekeeper, he said : " Now, mistress housekeeper, you may save 
yourself the trouble of saying the prayer of St^ Appollonia ; for I know that it 
is the positive determination of thestars that Signor Don Quixote shall resumé' 
his glorious career, and I should greatly burthen my conscience did I not give 
intimation thereoi^ and persuade this knìght no Longer to restrain the force of 
his valorous arm, nor check the virtuous ardour of his soul, since by delay he 
defrauds the injured world of redress, orphans of protection, damsels of deliver- 
ance, widows of relief, and matrons of support, with other matters of this nature, 
dependent on knight-errantry. Go on then, dear Signor Don Quixote, my 
brave and gallant knight ! Lose no time, but set forward rather to-day than 
to-morrow; and if anything be wanting to hasten tjie execution of your design, 
here am I, ready to assist you with my life and fortune; if your excellency 
stand in need of a squire, I shall esteem myself singularly fortunate in having 
the honour to serve you in that capacity." "Did I not teli thee," said Don 
Quixote, tuming to Sancho, ** that I should be in no want of squires? Behold 
who now ofFers himself ! The renowned bachelor Sampson Carrasco, the 
darling and delight of the Salamancan schools 1 sound and active of body, patienC 
of beat and cold, of hunger and thirst, no prater— in short, possessing ali the 
qualifications requisite in the squire gf a knight-errant ? But Heaven forbid 
tìiat, to gratify my own private inclination, I should endanger this pillar of 
literature, this um of genius, and lop off so flourishing a branch of the noble 
and liberal arts. No, let our new Sampson abide in his country, and do honour 
to the grey hairs of his venerable parents, by becoming its omament I will be 
content without a squire, since Sancho deigns not to accompany me." ** I do 
deign,** said Sancho, with eyes swinmiing in tears; "it shall never be said of 
me, dear master, *the bread eaten, the company broke up.* I am not come 
of an tmgrateful stock : for ali the world knows, especially our village, who the 
Panzas were, that bave gone before me. Besides, I know, by many good 
Works and better words, your worship*s inclination to do me a kindness : and 
if I bave said too much upon tìie article of wages, it was to please my wife, who, 
when once she sets about persuading one to a thing, no mallet drives the hoops 
of a tub as she does to get ber will : but a man must be a man, and a woman 
a woman ; and since I am a man elsewhere, I will also be one in my own house, 
in spite of anybody : so your worship has nothing to do but to look after your 
wUl and its codiai, in such manner as it cannot be rebuked ; and let us set 
cut immediately, that the soul of Signor Sampson may be at rest, as he is 
obliged in conscience, he says, to persuade your worship to make a third sally ; 
and I again offer myself to serve your worship faithftilly and loyally, as well and 
better than ali the squires that ever served knight-errant in past or present times. ** 
The bachelor listened in admirajion to Sancho, for though he had read the 
first part of the history, he had har(Uy conceived it possible that he should really 
be so pleasant a fellow as he is therein described; but now he could believe ali 
that had been said of him : in short, he set down both the master and man as 
the most extraordìnary couple the world had ever yet produced. - Don Quixote 
and Sancho being now perfectly reconciled, they agreed, with the approbation 
of the great Carrasco, their oracle, to depart within three da)rs, in which time 
they might bave leisure to provide what was necessary for the expedition, and 
especialfy a complete helmet, which Don Quixote declared to be indispensable. 
Sampson engaged to procure one from » friend, who he was «ure would not 
VOL. II. C 
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refiise ìt ; though he confessed the brightness of the steel was not a little 
Dbscured by tarnUh and rust The niece and housekeeper, on hearing tfiis 
determination, made a woeftil outcry, inveighing bitterly against Carrasco, who 
had been acting agreeaU^ to a pian préviously concerted with the priest and 
barber. They tore tlieir hair, scratched and disfigured their faces, like the 
iìmeral moumers* of former times, and lamented the approaching departure of 
iieir master as if it were his death. 

Three days were now employed in preparation, at the end of which tìme, 
Sancho having appeased his wife, and Don Quixote his niece and housekeeper, 
they issued forth m the evening, unobserved by any except the bachelor, who 
insLsted on hearing them company lialf a league from the village. The knight 
was motmted on his good Rozinante, and the squire on his tnisty Dappiè, his 
wallets stored with food, and his purse with money, providentìally supplied by 
liìs master in case of need. When Sampson took his leave, he expressed an 
eamest desire to bave advice of his good or ili fortune, that he might rejoice or 
condole with him, as the laws of friendship required. Don Quixote having 
promised to comply with this request, the bachelor retumed to tìie village, and 
the knight and squire pursued their way towards the great city of Toboso. - 



CHAPTER Vili. . 

Wherein is rélated what hefel Don Quixote às he was going to visU his lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso, 

"Blessed be the mighty Alla I " exclaims Cid Hamet Benengeli, at the be- 
ginning of this eighth chapter, **blessed be Alla 1 " thrice uttering these pious 
ejaculations, upon seeing Don Quixote and Sancho again take the field ; and 
he adds, that from this point the readers of this delightful history may reckon 
that the exploits and pieasantries of the knight and his squire will recommence, 
and he entreats them to fix tiieir attention only on the future achievements of 
the great adventurer, which now begin upon the road to Toboso, as did the 
former in the plain of Montiel Nor, indeed, is this any verv unreasonable 
request, considerine what great things he promises. And thus ne proceeds. ' 

Don Quixote and Sancho were now left together, and scarcely had Sampson 
quitted them when Rozinante b^;an to neigh, and Dappiè to bray, which both 
knight and squire regarded as a good omen. It must be confessed that the snort- 
ìng and brayìng of Dappiè exce^ed the neighings of the steed; whence Sancho 
gathered that lus good luck was to rise above and exceed that of his master. But - 
whether he drew this inference from any skill in judicial astrology is not known, 
as the history is silent in that particular; certaiìnly he had beai heard to say, 
when he happened to fall or stumble, that he wished he had not gone out that 
day, for notlung was to be got b^ stumbling or falling but a tom shoe or a 
broken rìb ; wherein, although a simpleton, he was not far out of the way. 

''Friend Sancho," said Don Quixote to his squire, ''the night comes on 
apace, and it will be dark before we reach Toboso, whither I am resolved to 
go before I undertake any other adventure. There will I receive the iareweU 
benediction of the peerless Dulcinea, by which I shall secure the happy accom- 
plishment of every perilous enterprise: for nothing in this life inspires a knight- 
errant with so much valour as the favour of his mistress." "I believe it," 
answered Sanclio ; " but I am of opinion it will be difficult for your worship to 

* It was fannerly the custom to hire these motuners or bewailen, to lament over the body 
of the deceased. 
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speak with her alone— at least, in any place where you may receive her bene- 
diction 5 unless she tosses it over the pales of the yard where 1 saw her last, 
when I carrìed her the letter that gave an account of the pranks your worship 
was playìng on the mountain." *'Didst thou conceive those to be pales, 
Sancne," quoth Don Quixote, "over which thou didst behold that paragon of 
gentility and beauty? Iidpossiblel Thou must mean galleries, arcades, or 
cloisters, of some neh and royal palace." "Ali that may be," answered 
Sancho; **but if I do not forget, to me they seemed pales, or I have a very 
shàllow memory." "However, let us go thither, Sancho," said Don Quixote; 
** for, so I but gaze on her, be it through pales, the chinks of a hut, or lattice 
window, the smallest ray from the bright sun of her beauty will soon enlighten 
my understanding, and fortify my heart, that I shall remain without a rivai 
either in prudence or valour." *'In truth, sir," answered Sancho, "when I 
saw this sun of the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, it was not biight enough to cast 
/orth any beams, owing, I take it, to the dust from the grain which, I told you, 
her ladyship was winnowing, and which overcast her face like a cloud." ** What, 
Sancho 1 " said Don Quixote, "dost thou persist in saying and believing that 
my lady Dulcinea was winnowing wheat — an employment so unsuitable to 
persons of distinction, who are devoted to other exercises and amusements more 
becoming their elevated station ? It seems thou dost not remember, Sancho, 
our poet^ verses, in whidi he describes the labours of the four nymphs in their 
crystal mansions, when they raised their heads above the delightful Tagus, and 
seated themselves on the verdant mead to work those neh stufTs which, as 
described by the ingenious bard, were ali embroidered with gold, silk, and 
pearls. And thùi my lady must have been employed when thou sawest her ; but 
the envy of some wicked enchanter changes and transforms everything that should 
give me pleasure ; and, therefore, should the author of that history of me which 
is said to be published, be some enemy of mine, he may, I fear, have been very 
inaccurate, mingling a thousand lies with a single truth, and digressing into idle 
tales unworthy of true and genuine history. O envy ! thou root of infinite evils, 
and canker-worm of virtues I There is no other vice, Sancho, which has not some 
object of pleasure to excuse it: but envy is attended only with nothing but disgust, 
malice, and rancour." "That is what I say, too," replied Sancho; " and I 
take it for granted, in that same legend or history which the bachelor Carrasco 
tells US he has seen, my reputation is tossed about like a tennis-ball. Now, as 
I am an honest man, I never spoke ili of any enchanter, nor have I wealth 
enough lo be envied. It may be true, indeed, what they say, that I am some- 
'what sly, and a little inclined to roguish tricks ; but then I was always reckoned 
more simple than knavish. Besides, these same historians ought to spare me 
a little, if I had nothing else m me but my rdigion, for I am a true Catholic, 
and have a mortai hatred to the Jews. But let them say what they will ; naked 
I carne, and naked must go. I neither lose nor win ; and so my name be but ' 
in print, and go about the world merrily from hand to hand, not a fìg shall I 
care; they may say of me whatever they list." 

"Yen remind me, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "of what happened to a 
famoQS poet of our own times, who wrote an abusive satire upon the ladies ot 
the court ; but, not havìng expressly named a certain female of rank, so that it 
t^as doubtful whetìier she was mcluded in it or not, shetook occasion to reproach 
him for the omission, and desired to know what he had seen in her that she 
was to be exduded, and commanded him, at his perii, to enlaige his satire, and 
introduce her in the supplement The poet acquiesced, and did not spare her 
character ; but the lady, m order to be f^ous, was well content to be infamous. 
The same kind of ambition was that of the shepherd who set fire to the tempie 
of Diana, ^ccounted one of the seven wonders of the world, only that his name 
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might live in future ages : and though, in order to defeat Hìs purpose, it was 
commanded by public edict that bis name should never be mentioned either in 
speech or writing, yet it is known to bave been Erostatus. A parallel instance 
is that which bappened to the great emperor Charles the Fifth, when he went to 
look over the famous church of the Rotunda, which, by the ancients, was called 
the Pantheon, or tempie of ali the gods, but now by a better name — the church 
of ali saints. It is the only entire edifice remaining of heathen Rome, and one 
of the most considerable records of the greatness and magnifìcence of that city. 
It is drcular in fonn, spacious, and very light within, though it has biit one 
window, being a circular opening at the top, through which the emperor look ed 
down to view the interior of the structure. He was attended by a Roman 
knight, who pointed out to him ali the beauties of that noble edifice ; and after 
they had descended from the skylight, the knight said to him, * Sacred sir, a 
thousand times I felt inclined to clasp your majesty in my arms, and cast myself 
down with you from the top to the bottom of the church, that my name might 
be eternai.* * I thank you, answered the emperor, * for not indulging your am- 
bitious thoughts upon this occasion, and shall take care in future that your loyalty 
be not exposed to so severe a trial, and therefore command you never to let me 
see you again.' He then dismissed him, but not without a princely token of 
bis generosity. This love of fame, Sancho, is a very active prmciple within us. 
What, thinkest thou, cast Horatius down from the bridge, armed at ali points, 
into the Tiber ? What bumt the arm and band of Mutius ? What impelled 
Curtius to throw himself into the Aaming giilf that opened itsdf in the midst of 
Rome ? What made Cassar pass the Rubicon in opposition to evèry presage T 
What made the valiant Spaniards, under the courteous and intrepid Cortes, 
destroy their ships on the shores of a new world ? These and a multitude ot 
other great exploits, were the effects of that unquenchable thirst after distinction 
— that fame wnich mortals aspire to, as the only meet recompense of great and 
glorìous deeds ; though we, who are Catholic Christian knights-errant, ought 
to fix our hopes on that high reward placed in the celestial and eternai regions, 
which is happiness perfect and everlasting : unlike that shadow of glory which, 
being onlv of this world, must perish with it. Sìnce then we seek a Christian 
reward, O my Sancho, let our works be conformable to the religion we profess. 
In slaying giants we must destroy pride and arrogance ; we must vanquifih 
envy by generosity ; wrath, by a serene and humble spirit ; gluttony and sloth, 
by temperance and vigilaace ; licentiousness, by chastity and inviolable fidelity 
to the sovereign mistresses of our hearts ; indolence, by traversing the world in 
search of every honourable opportunity of obtaining renown as knights and' 
Christians. Sudi, Sancho, are the means by which we must gain that applauso 
which is the reward of exalted merit'* **I understand very well what your 
worshìp has been saying,'* quoth Sancho ; "but, for ali that, I wish youwould 
be so kind as to dissolve me one doubt which has come into my head." "Re- 
solve, thou wouldst say, Sancho^" said Don Quixote : "dedare it, in Heaven's 
name, and I will satisfy thee as far as I am able." " Pray teli me, sir," pro- 
ceeded Sancho, " those Julys or Augusts, and ali those mighty heroes you spoke 
of, who are dead — where are they now?" "The Gentiles," answered l)on 
Quixote, " are doubtless in beli ; the Christians, if they were good Christians, 
are either in purgatory or in heaven." " Very well,' quoth Sancho ; " but 
pray, sir, teli me whetìier the sepulchres in which the bodies of those great 
lords He interred bave Silver lamps buming before them, and whether the walls 
of their chapels are adomed with crutches, winding-sheets, old perukes, legs, 
waxen eyes, and the like ; and if not with these, pray how are they adomed ?!* 
* The sepulchres of the heathens were for the most part sumptuous temples," 
answered Don Quixote ; " but the ashes of Julius Cessar were deposited in aii 
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nm, placed upon the top of a pyramid of stone of aprodigious magnitude, now 
called the obelisk of St. Peter. The sepulchre of the Emperor Adrian was a 
fortress in Rome, as large as a goodly-sized vìllage, formerly called Moles 
Adriani, and now the castle of St Angelo. Queen Artemisia burìed ber 
hnsband Mausolus in a tomb which was numbered among the seven wonders of 
tlie world : but neither these, nor any other of the numerous sepulchres of the 
Gentiles, were decorated with winding-sheets, or any other ofTerings or signs, 
intended to denote the holiness of the deceased.*' " That ìs what I am coming 
to, " replied Sancho ; " and now pray teli me which is the most difficult, to raise 
a dead man to life, or to slay a giant ?" ** The answer is very obvious," an- 
swered Don Quixote ; ** to raise a dead man.** " There I bave caught you I ** 
quoth Sancho. "Then bis fame who raises the dead, gives sight to theblind, 
makes the lame walk, and cures the sick ; who has lamps buming near bis grave, 
and good Christians always in bis chapels, adoring bis relics upon theirknees — 
bis &me, I say, shall be greater both in this world and the next, than that which 
ali the heathen emperors and knights-errant in the world ever had or ever shall 
bave." " I grant it,** answered Don Quixote. "Then,*' replied Sancho, *' the 
bodies and relics of saints bave this power and grace, and these privìleges» or how 
do you cali them, and with the license of our holy mother cnurch bave their 
Ikmps, winding-sheets, crutches, pictures, perukes, eyes, and le^ whereby they 
increase people*s devotion, and spread abroad their own Christian fame. Kings 
tbemselves carry the bodies or relics of saints upon their shoulders, kìss the 
fragments of their bones, and adom their chapels and most Dsivourite altars with 
them.*^ " Certainly, but what wouldst thou infer from ali this, Sancho 7 ** quoth 
Don Quixote. "What I mean,** said Sancho, "is, that we had better tum 
saints immediately, and we shall then soon get that fame we are secJcing after. 
And pray take notice, sir, that it was but jresterday— I mean very lately — ^a 
couple of poor barefooted friars were canonised, and people now reckon it a 
greater bappiness to touch or kiss the iron chains that bound them, and which 
are now beld in greater veneration than Orlando's sword in the armoury of our 
lord the king, Heaven save him ; so that it is better to be a poor friar, of the 
meanest or£r, than the bravest knight-errant : because four dozen of good 
penitent lashes are more esteemed in the sight of God than two thousand tilts with 
a lance, though it be against giants, goblins, or dragons." ** I confess," answered 
Don Quixote, '* ali this is true : but we cannot ali be friars ; and many and 
varìous are the ways by which God conducts His elect to beaven. Chivalry is 
a kind of religìous profession ; and some knights are now saints in glory." 
'*True,** quoth Sancho ; "but I bave heard say there are more friars in heaven 
than knights-errant'* "It may well be so,** replied Don Quixote, "because 
their number is much greater than that of knights-errant** " And yet,** quoth 
Sancho, "there are abundance of the errant sort** "Abundance, indeed,** 
answered Don Quixote ; " but few who deserve the name of knight** 

In this and the like conversation they passed that night and the following 
day, without having encountered anything worth reìating, to the no little 
mortification of Don Quixote: but the next day they came in view of the 
great city of Toboso, at the sight of which Don Quixote's spirits were much 
devated, and those of Sancho as much dejected; because he knew not the 
abode of Dulcinea, nor. had he ever seen ber m his life, any more than his 
master. Thus both were in a state of suffering, the one anxious to see ber, 
and the other anxious because he had not seen ber ; for Sancho knew not what 
he should do in case bis master should despatch him to the city. , Don Quixote 
having determined not to enter it until nightfall, be waited in the mean time 
under the siiade of some oak-trees; and then proceeded towards the city, 
where tbings befel them that were thmgs indeed ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IVhkh relates what will hefound therein, 

It was late at night when Don Quixote and Sancho left their retreat and 
entered Toboso. Ali the town was hushed in silence : for its inhabìtants were 
sound asleep, stretched out at their ease. The night was clear, though Sancho 
wished it were otherwise, having occasion for its darkness to conceal his 
prevarications. No noise was heard in any part save the barking of dogs, 
which annoyed the ears of Don Qubcote, and disquieted Sancho's heart Now 
and then, it is true, asses brayed, swine grunted, and cats mewed— soonds 
which seemed to be augmented by the absence of every other noise. Ali these 
circumstances the enamoured knight regarded as boding ilL Nevertheless, he 
said to his squire i " Son Sancho, lead on to Dulcinea^s palace; for it is 
possible we may find her awake." *' To what palace? Body of the sun !" 
answered Sancho, *' that in which I saw her highness was bu£ a little mean 
house." ** It was, 1 suppose, some small apartment of her castle which she 
had retired to," said the knight, " to amuse herself with her d^unsels, as is 
usuai with great ladies and princesses." ** Since your worship," (^uoth Sancho, 
** will nee<£ bave my lady Dulcinea's. house to be a castle, is this an hour to 
find the gates open ? and is it fìt that we should stand thundering at them tUl 
they open and let us in, puttin? the whole house in an uproar?" ** First, 
however, let us find this castle, replied Don Quixote, **and then I will teli 
thee how it is proper to act ; but look, Sancho— either my eyes deceive me, or 
that huge dark pile we see yonder must be Dulcinea's paJace." '* Then, lead 
on yourself, sir," answered Sancho; ** perhaps it may be so; though, if I 
were to see it with my eyes, and toudi it with my hands, I will believe it just 
as much as that it is now day." 

Don Quixote led the way, and having gone about two hundred paces, he 
came up to the edifice which cast the dark shade, and, perceiving a large 
tower, he soon found that the building was no palace, but the principal churdi 
of the place : whereupon he said, " We are come to the church, Sancho." 
** I see we are," answered Sancho ; ** and pray Heaven we be not come to 
our graves ; for it is no veiy good sign to be rambling about churchyards at 
such hours, and especiallv since I bave already told your worship, if I remember 
right, that this same lady s house stands in a blind alley." " God's curse light 
on thee, blockhead I " said the knight ; " where hast thou ever found castlès 
and royal palaces built in blind alleys?" " Sir," replied Sancho, ** each 
country has its customs ; so perhaps it is the fashion, bere in Toboso, to build 
your palaces and great edifices in alleys: and, therefore, I beseech your 
~ worship to let me look about among these lanes and alleys just before me; and 
perhaps in one nook or other I may pop upon this same palace ; which I wish 
I may see devoured by dogs, for puzzling and bewildering us at this rate." 
** Speak with more respect, Sancho, of what regards my lady," said Don 
Quixote ; " let us keep our holidays in peace, and not throw the rópe ^ter the 
bucket." ** I will curb myselfi" answered Sancho; "but I cannot bear to 
think, that though I bave seen our mistress's house but once, your worship 
will needs bave me find it at midnight, when you cannot find it yourself, 
though you must bave seen it thousands of times I" ** Thou will make me 
desperate, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote; ** come hither, heretic; bave I not 
told thee a thousand times that I never saw the peerless Dulcinea in the whole 
course of my life, nor ever stepped over the threshold of her palace and that 
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I am enamouied'by report alone^ and the great &me of her wit and beauty ?'' 
*^ I bear it now," answered Sancho ; ** and to teli you the truth, I have seen 
her just as much as your worship." " HoW can that be?" crìed Don Quixote 5 
" didst thou not teli me that thou sawest her winnowing wheat ?" " Talee no 
heed of that, sir," replied the squire ; ** for the fact is, her message, and the 
sight of her too, werè both by hearsay ; and I can no more teli who thè lady 
Dulcinea is than I can buffet the modn." ** Sancho, Sancho," answered Don 
Quixote, ** there is a time to jest, and a time when jests are unseasonable. 
What, because I say that I never saw nor spoke to the mistress of my soul, 
must thou say so likewise, when thou knowest it to be untrue?'* 

Their conversation was bere interrupted by the approach of a man with two 
mules ; and by the sound of a ploughshare which they dragged along the 
ground, our travellers rightly guessed tfiat he was a husbandman. As he carne 
near, they heard him singing the ballad of the defeat of the French at Ron- 
cesvalles ; upon which Don Quixote observed, " No good fortune to-night, 
Sancho— -dost thou not bear what that peasant is singing?" " Yes, \ do," 
answered Sancho ; " but what is the defeat of Roncesvalles to us ? If he 
had been singing the ballad of Calainos, it would have had just as much to do 
with the good or bad ending of our business." The country fellow having now 
come up to them. Don Quixote said to him, ** Good-morrow, honest friend; 
canst thou direct me to the palace of the peerless princess, Donna Dulcinea del 
Toboso?" ** Sir," answered the fellow, " I am a stranger bere ; for I have 
been but a few days in the service of a farmer of this town. But the parish 
priest, or the sexton, who live in yonder house, across the road, can either of 
them give your worship an account of that same lady princess ; for they keep 
a register of ali the inhabitants of Toboso; not that I think there is any 
princess living bere, though there are several great ladies, that may every one 
te a princess in her own" house." " Among those, friend," said Don Quixote, 
" may be her for whom I am inquiring." " Not unlikelv," answered the 
ploughman, ** and so Heaven speed you ; Tur it will soon be daybreak." Then 
pricking on bis mules, he waited for no more questions. 

Sancho seeing bis master perplexed and dissatisfied, said to him : ** Sir, the 
day Comes on apace, and we shall soon have the sun upon us, which will not 
be very pleasant in the streets : so I think we had better get out of this place, 
and, while your worship takes shelter in some wood hereabouts, I will return 
and leave not a corner in ali the town unsearched, for this house, castle, or 
palace of my lady ; and it shall go hard with me but I fìnd it ; and as soon as 
I have done so, I will speak to her ladyship, and teli her where your worship 
is waiting for her orders and directions how you may see her without damagQ 
to her honour and reputation." ** Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, " thou 
hast uttered a thousand sentences in the compass of a few words. Thy counsel 
I relish much, and shaU most willingly follow it Come on, son, and let us 
seek for some shelter: then shalt 3iou return and seek out my lady, from 
whose discretion and courtesy I expect more than miraculous favours." 
Sancho was impatient till he got bis master out of the town, lest bis lies 
should be detected : he therefore hastened on as fast as possible, and when they 
had got about the distance of two miles, the knight retired into a shady grove^ 
while àie squire retumed in quest of the lady Dulcinea ; on which embassy 
things occorred weU worthy of credit and renewed attention. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wherein is related the cunning used by Sancho, in enchaniing the lady Dulcinea ; 
with other events no less ludicrous tkan ime. 

Expressing an apprehension that the contents of the present chapter would 
not be believed, the author of this erand history says he felt much inclined to 
suppress it, because the knight's frenzy appears herein to be carrìed to au 
excess beyond ali conception. Notwithstanding this diffidence he has, how- 
ever, detailed the whole tnith, without adding or diminishing, determìned npt 
to regard any doubts that might be entertained of his veracity ; and he was in 
the right, for truth will ever rise above falsehood, like oil a^ove water : he 
proceeds, thetefore, as follows. 

Don Quixote having retired into a grove near the city of Toboso, despatched 
Sancho, with orders not to return into his presence till he had spoken to his 
lady, beseeching her that she would be pleased to grant her captive knight 
permission to wait upon her, and that she would deign to bestow on him her 
benediction, whereby he might secure complete success in ali his encounters 
and arduous enterprises. Sancho promised to execute his commands, and to 
return with an answer no less favourable. than that which he had formprly 
brought him. ** Go, then, son," replied Don Quixote, " and be not in cònfu- 
sion when thou standest in the blaze of that sun of beauty. Happjr thou 
above ali the squìres in the world I Deeply impress on thy memory the par- 
ticulars of thy reception — whether she changes colour while thou art delivering 
thy embassy, and betrays agitation on hearing my naine ; whether her cushion 
cannot hold her, if perchance thou shouldst fìnd her seated on the rìch 
Estrado f* or, if standing, mark whether she is not obliged to sustain herself 
sometimes upon one foot and sometimes upon the other ; whether she repeats 
her answer to thee three or four times ; whether she changes it from soft to 
harsh, from harsh to soft again ; whether she raises her luuid to adjust her 
hair, though it be not disordered— in short, observe ali her actions and motions : 
for by an accurate detail of them I shall be enabled to penetrate into the secret 
recesses of her heart, touching the affair of my love : for let me teli thee, 
Sancho, if thou knowest it not already, that with lovers the extemal actions 
and gestures are couriers, which bear authentic tidings of what is passing in 
the interior of the soul. Go, friend, and may better fortune than mine 
conduct thee : be thou more successfid than my anxious heart will bode during 
the painfiil period of thy absence." ** I will go, and return quickly," quoth 
Sancho. ** In the mean time, good sir, cheer up, and remember the saying, 
that a good heart breaks bad luck ; and if there is no hook, there is no bacon, 
and where we least expect it, the hare starts ; this I say because, though we 
could not fìnd the castle nor palace of my lady Dulcinea in the dark, now that 
it is daylìght I reckon I shall soon fìnd i^ and then — let me alone to deal with 
her." " Verily, Sancho,'* quoth Don Quixote, " thou dost apply thy pro- 
verbs most happily : yet Heaven grant me better luck in the attainment of my 
hopes I" 

Sancho now switched his Dappiè, and set off, leaving Don Quixote on horse- 
back, resting on his stirrups and leaning on his lance, full of melancholy and 
confused ^cies, where we will leave him, and attend Sancho Panza, who 
departed no less perplexed and thoughtfìil : insomuch that, after he had got 

* That part of the floor at the upper end of the room which is raised, and where the ladies 
HtJipoii cushùms to receive visits. 
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ont of the grove and looked behind liim to ascertain that hìs master wak out of 
sight, he alighted, and sitting down at the foot of a tree he began to hold a^ 
parley with himself. "Teli me now, brother Sancho," quoth he, "whither is 
your worship going? Are you going to seek someass mat is lost?" "No, 
verily." **Then what are you going to seek?" **Why, I go to look for a 
thing of nothing — a princess, the smi of beauty, and ali heaven together I *' 
" Well, Sancho, and where think you to find ali this?" " Where? In the 
great city of Toboso. " ' * Very well ; and pray who sent you on this errand ? " 
"Why, the renowned knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, who redresses 
wrongs, and gives drink to the hungryahd meat to the thirsty." "AH this 
is mighty well ; and do you know her house, Sancho ?" " My master says it 
must be some royal palace or stately castle." ** And bave you ever seen her?" 
"Neither I nor my màster bave ever seen her?" "And do you think it 
would be right or advisable that the people of Toboso should know you afe 
coming to kidnap their princesses and lead their ladies astray I What if, for 
this offence, they should come and grind your ribs to powder with true dry 
basting, and not leave you a whole bone in your skin?" " Truly they would 
be much in the right of it, unless they please to consider, that I, being only a 
messenger, am not in feiult." " Trust not to that, Sancho ; for the Manchegans 
are very choleric, and their honour so ticklish that it will not bear touching." 
" God*s my life I If we should be scented, woe be to us. But why do I go 
looking for a cat with three 1^ for another man's pleasure ? Besides, to look 
for Dincinea up and down Toboso, is just as if one should look for little Mary 
in Rabena, or a bachelor in Salamanca : the devi!, and nobody else, has put 
me upon such a business ! " 

This was Sancho's soliloquy, the result of which was to return to it again. 
"Well," continued he, "there is a remedy for everytfaing but death, who in 
spite of OUT teeth, will bave us in bis dutches. This master of mine, I can 
plainly see, is mad enough for a straight-waistcoat ; and, in truth, I am not 
much better : nay, I am worse, in following and serving him, if there is any 
truth in the proverb, 'Show me who thou art with, and I will teli thee what 
thou art ;' or in the other, * Not with whom thou wert bred, but with whom 
thou art fed.' He, then, being in truth a madman, and so mad as frequently 
to mistake one thing for another, and not know black from white ; as plainly 
appeared when he cadled the windmills giants, mules dromedaries, and the flock 
of sheep armies of fìghting men, with many'more things to the same tune ; this 
being the case, I say, it will not be very difficult to make him believe tiiat a 
country wench (the first I light upon) is the lady Dulcinea ; and, should he 
not believe it, I will swear to it ; and if he swears, I will outswear him ; and if 
he persists, I will persist the more, so that mine shall stili be uppermost, come 
what wiU of it. By this pian I may, perhaps, tire him of sending me on such 
errands; or he may take it into bis head that some wicked enchanter has 
changed bis lady's form, out of pure spite." 

This project set Sancho*s spint at rest, and he reckoned bis business as good 
as half done ; so he stayed where he was till towards evening, that Don Qubcote 
might suppose him travelling on bis mission. Fortunately for him, just as he 
was going to mount bis Dappiè, he espied three country wenches coming from 
Toboso, each mounted on a young ass ; but whether male or female, the author 
declares not : probably they were females, as the country-women commonly 
rode upon she-asses : however, that being a matter of no great importance, il 
is unnecessary to be at the trouble of ascertaining the point Sancho no sooner 
got sight of them than he rode back at a good pace to seek bis master Don 
Quixote, whom he found breathing a thonsand sighs and amorous lamentations. 
When Don Quixote saw him, he said, " Well, friend Sancho, am I to mark 
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this dav wiA a vhite or a black stone ? " ** Your worship/* answered Sancho^ 
** had better mark it wìth red ochre, as they do the in$crìptions on the pro- 
fctsors' chairs, to be the more easily read by the lookers-oiu" " Thou bringest 
me good news, then?'' cried Don Quixote. ''So good/' answered Sandio, 
"that your worship has only to clap spurs to Rozinante, and get out upon the 
plain, to see the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, who, with a couple of her damsels, 
is coming to pay your worship a visit" " Gracious Heaven 1 " exclaimed Don 
Quixote, "what dost thou say? Take care that thou beguilest hot my real 
sorrow by a counterfeit Joy." **What should I get," answered Sancho, **by 
deceiving your worship, only to be found out the next moment I Come, sir, 
put pn, and you will see the prìncess our mistress ali arrayed and adomed — ^in 
short, like herself. She and her damsels are one blaze of fìaming gold ; ali 
strings of pearls, ali diamonds, ali rubies, ali cloth of tissue above ten hands 
deep ; theìr hair loose about their shoulders, like so many sunbeams blowing 
about in the wind ; and what is more, they come mounted upon three pied 
belfrejrs, the finest you ever laid eyes on." "Palfreys, thou wouldst say, 
Sancho," quoth Don Quixote. **Well, well," answered Sancho, "belfreys 
and palfreys are much the same thing ; but let them be mounted how they wiU, 
they are sure the finest creatures one would wìsh to see ; especially my mistress 
the prìncess Dulcinea, who dazzles one's senses." ''Let us go, son Sancho," 
answered Don Quixote; "and as a reward for this welcome news, I bequeath 
to thee the choicest spoils I shall gain in my next adventure ; and, if that will 
not satisfy thee, I bequeath thee the colts which my three mares will foal this 
year upon our village common." " I stick to the colts," answered Sancho : 
"for we cannot yet reckon up the worth of the spoils." 

They were now got out ot the wood, and saw the three wenches very near. 
Don Quixote looked eagerly along the road towards Toboso, and, seeing nobody 
but the three wenches, he asked Sancho, in much agitation^ whether they were 
out of the city when he left them. " Out of the city 1 " answered Sancho ; "are 
your worship's eyes in the nape of your neck, that you do not see them now 
before you, shinin^ like the sun at noondav? " " I see only three country girls," 
answered Don Quixote, " on three asses." "Now, Heaven keep me from the. 
devil," answered Sancho ; "is it possible that three palfreys, or how do you 
cali them, white as the drìven snow, should look to you like asses ? As the 
Lord liveth, you shall pluck off this beard of mine if it be so." "I teli thee, 
friend Sancho," answered Don Quixote, " that it is as certain they are asses, as 
that I am Don Quixote and thou Sancho Panza j — at least, so they seem to me." 
"Sir," quoth Sancho, "say not such a thing ; but snuff those eyes of yours, 
and come and pay reverence to the mistress of your soul." So sayìng, he 
advanced forwani to meet the peasant girls, and, alighting from Dappiè, he 
laid hold of one of their asses by the halter, and, bending both knees to the 
ground, said to the girl, " Queen, prìncess, and duchess of beauty, let your 
haughtiness and greatness be pleasea to receive into grace and good-liking your 

E' ^e knight, who stands tumed there into stone, ali disorder and without any 
to find himself before your magnificent presente. I am Sancho Panza, 
uire, and he is that waywom knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise 
calle^ the knight of the sorrowful figure." 

Don Quixote had now placed hnnself on bis knees b^ Sancho, and, with 
wild and staring eyes, surveyed her whom Sancho called his queen ; and, seeing 
nothing but a peasant gù-1, with a broad face, fiat nose^ coarse and homely, he 
was so confounded that he could not open bis lips. The wenches were also 
snrprìsed to find themselYes stopped by two men so difierent in aspect, and 
betn on their knees ; but the lady who was stopped, breaking silence^ said in 
tn angry tene : " Get out of .the road, piagne on. ye ! and let us pass by, for we 
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are in haste.*' '* O princesse and universal lady of Toboso ! " caied Sancho, " is 
not yonr magnificent heait melting to see on bis knees before your sublimated 
piesence, the pillar and prop of knight-errantry ? " '' Hey day 1 what's bere 
to do ? " cried anotbcT'of tbe girls ; ** look bow your small genhy come to jeer 
US poOr countiy girls, as if we could not give them as good as tbey ]t>rìng : go I 
get off about your business, and let us mind ours, and so speed you w^." 
**Rise, Sancho/* said Don Quixote, on hearing Ibis: "for I now perceive 
that fortune, not yet satisfied with persecuting me, has barred every avenue 
whereby relief might come to this wretched soul I bear about me in the flash. 
And thou, O extreme of ali that is valuable, summit of human perfection, thou 
sole balm to this disconsolate heart that adores thee, though now some wicked 
enchanter spreads clouds and cataracts over my eyes, changing, and to them 
only, thy peerless beauty into that ,of a poor rustie ; if he has not converted 
mine also into that of some goblin, to render it honible to thy view, bestow on 
me one kind and amorous look, and let this submissive posture, these bended 
knees, before thy disguised beauty, dedare the humility with which my soul 
adores theel" "Many come up," quoth the wench, "with your idle gibberish; 
get on with you, and let us go^ and w,e shall take it kindly." Sancho now let 
go the halter, delighted that he had come off so .well with bis contrìvance. 
The imaginary Dulcinea was no sooner set at liberty than, prickii^ ber beast 
with a'Sharp-pointed stick, which she held in ber band, she scoured along the 
field ; but the ass, smarting more than usuai under the goad, began to kick and 
wince in such a manner tiiat down came the lady Dulcinea to the ground. 
Don Qubcote instantly ran to ber assistance, and Sancho to replace the pannel 
ihat had got under the ass's belly. Don Quixote was then proceeding to raìse 
bis endianted mistress, but the lady saved him that trouble : for, immediately 
upon getting up from the ground, she retired three or four steps back, took a 
little run, then, clapping both hands upon the ass's crupper, jumped into the 
saddle lighter than a falcon, and seated herself astrìde like a man. " By Saint 
Roque 1 cried Sancho, **our lady mistress is lighter than a bird, and could teach 
the nimblest Cordovan or Mexican how to mount : she springs into a saddle at 
a jump, and without the help of spurs, makes ber palfrey run like a wild ass ; 
and ber damsels are not a whit short of ber, for they ali fly like the wind I *' 
And this was the truth : for. Dulcinea being remounted, the other two made 
after ber, full speed, without looking behind ihem for above half a league. 

Don Quixote followed them with bis eyes as far as he was able, and when 
they were out of sight, turning to Sancho, he said : " What dost thou think 
now, Sancho ? See how I am persecuted by enchanters ! Mark how far their 
maUce extends, even to depriving me of the pleasure of seeing my mistress in 
her own proper form ! Surely I was bom to be an example of wretchedness, 
and the butt and mark at which ali the arrows of ili fortune are aimed 1 Ànd 
thou must bave observed, too, Sancho, that these traitors were not contented 
with changing and transforming the countenance of my Dulcinea, but they must 
give her the base and uncouUi figure of a country wench ; at the same time 
robbing her of that which is peculiar to ladies of rank — the fi-agrant scent which 
they imbibe from being always among flowers and sweet perfumes ; for, if thou 
wilt believe me, Sancho, when I approached to help Diiloinea upon her palfrey 
(as thou sayest, though it appeared to me but an ass) she gave me such a whin 
of undigested garlick as almost poisoned my very souL" "O base rabbie " 
cried Sancho, *'0 barbarous and evil-minded enchanters I O I that I might 
see you ali strung and hung up by the gills like smoked herrings I Cunning ye 
are, much ye can, and much evil ye do. One would bave thought it mi^bt nave 
satisfied ye^ rogues as ye are I to bave changed the pearls of my lad/s eyes 
into cork galls, and her hair of the purest gold into bnstles of a réd cow's tail« 
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and ali her featares from beauty to ugliness, without meddling with her breath, 
by which we might bave guessed at what was hid beneath her ngly cnist — 
though, to say the truth, to me she did not appear hi the least ugly, bat rather 
ali beauty, which was raised to the highest pitch by a mole she had on her righi 
lip, like a whisker, with seven or eight red nairs on it, like threads of gold, and 
above a span long ! *' " As to the mole,** said Don Quixote, " according to 
the correspondence subsisting between the moles of the face and those of the 
body, Dulcinea should bave another on her person, on the same side as that on 
her face ; but, indeed, hairs of the length thou sayest are somewhat òf the 
longest for moles.** "Yet I can assure your worship,*' answered Sancho, 
"that there they were, and looked as if they had been bom with ber.** ** I 
believe it, friend,*' replied Don Quixote, " for Nature has placed nothmg abont 
Dulcinea but what is-finished and perfect: and therefore, had she an hundred 
moles, like those of which thou speakest, in ber they would not bc moles, but 
moons and resplendent stars. But teli me, Sancho, that which to me appeared 
to be a pannel, was it a side-saddle, or a pillion?** "It was a side-saddle,*' 
answered Sancho, "with a field covering, worth half a kingdom for the rich- 
ness of it" ** And that I should not see ali this 1*' exclaimed Don Quixote. 
"Again I say, and a thousand times-will I repeat it, I am the most unfortunate 
of men I " The sly rogue Sancho had much difficulty to forbear laughing, to 
think how exquisitely bis màster was gulled. After more dialogue of tht same 
kind, they mounted their beasts t^in, and foUowed the road to Saragossa, stiU 
intending to be present at a solemn festival annuallyheld in that city; but 
before they reached it, events befel them which for their importance, variety, 
and novelty, well deserve to be recorded and read. 



CHAPTER XI. 

O/the stranie adventure uikich befel the valor ous Don Quixote^ with the cart^ 
or wain, ofthe Cortes of Death* 

Don Quixote proceeded on bis way at a slow pace, exceedingly pensive, 
musing on the base trìck the enchanters had playea him, in transforming bis 
lady Dulcinea into the homely figure of a peasant wench ; nor could he devise 
any means of restoring her to her former state. In these meditations bis nùnd 
was so absorbed that, without perceìving it, the bridle dropped on Rozinante's 
nedCf who, taking advantage of the liberty thus given him, at every step tumed 
aside to take a mouthful of the fresh CTrass with which those parts abounded. 
Sancho endeavoured to rouse him : " Sorrow," said he, "was made for man, 
not for beasts, sir ; but if men give too much way to it, they become beasts. 
Take heart, sir; recoUect yourself, and gather up Rozinante's reins : dieer up, 
awake, and show that you bave courage befitting a knight-errant I What, in 
the deviVs name, is the matter ? Why are you so cast down ? Are we here^ 
or in France ? Satan take ali the Dulcineas in the world 1 The welfare of 
a single knight-errant is of more consequence than ali the enchantments and 
transtormations on earth." "Peace, Sancho,*' cried Don Quixote, in no very 
faint voice ; "peace, I say, and utter no blasphemies against that enchanted 

* These Autos are dramatic allegorìes, symbolical of religious mysterìes : they were repre- 
sented on the festival of the Corpus Christi, and the Octave, not only at the theatres, but beforb 
die councils of state^ and even the tribune of the Holy Inquisidon. These ajlegorìcal shows 
«re now wiselir prohibited. 
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lady, of whose disgrace and misfortune I am the sole cause, since they proceed 
entirely from the envy that the wicked bear to me." **So say I," quoth 
Sancho, ''for who saw her then and sees her now, hìs heart must melt with 
grief, I vow." **Well, indeed, mayst thou say so," replied Don Quixote; 
"thou who sawst her in the filli lustre of her beauty : as the enchantment 
affected not thy sight, nor concealed her perfections firom thee. Against me 
alone, and agamst my eyes, was the force of its poison directed. Nevertheless, 
Sancho, I suspect that thou didst not give me a true descrìption of her beauty ; 
for, if I remember right, thou saidst her eyes were of pearl ; now, eyes that 
look lìke pearl are rather those of a fìsh than of a lady. I imagine the eyes of 
Dulcmea must be of verdant emeralds, arched over with two celestial bows, 
that serve for eyebrows. Thou must, therefore, take those pearls from hèr 
eyes, and apply them to her teeth ; for doubtless, Sancho, thou hast mistaken 
teeth for eyes." "It may be so," answered Sancho, **for her beauty con- 
founded me, as much as her ugUness did your worship. But let us recommend 
ali to God, who alone knows what shall befal us in this vale of tears — this evil 
world of ours, in which there is scarcely anything to be found without some 
mìxture of widcedness, imposture, and knavery. One thing, dear sir, troubles 
me more than ali the rest ; which is to think what must be done when your 
worship shall overcome some giant or knight-errant, and send him to present 
himselt before the beauty of the lady Dulcinea. Where ^all this poor giant, 
or miserable vanquished knight, be able to find her? Methinks I see them 
sauntering up and down Toboso, and gaping about, like fools, for my lady 
Dulcinea ; and though they should meet her in the middle of the Street; they 
will know her no more than they would my father." "Perhaps, Sancho, * 
answered Don Quixote, " the enchantment may not extend to ^the vision of 
vanquished knights or giants ; — ^however, we will make the experiment upon 
one or two of the first I overcome, and send them with orders to return and 
give me ah account of their reception." ** Your worship is quite in the right," 
replied Sancho, "for by this trial we shall surely come at the knowledge : and 
if she is hid from your worship alone, the misfortune will be more yours than 
hers : and so that the lady Diucinea bave health and contentment, we, for óur 
parts, ought to make shift and bear ìt as well as we can, seeking our adven- 
tures, and leaving it to time to do his work, who is the best doctor for these 
and worse grievances." 

Don Quixote would bave answered Sancho, but was prevented by the passing 
of a cart across the road, full of the strangest-looking people imaginable; it 
was without any awning above, or covering to the sides, and the carter who 
drove the mules had the appearance of a frightfiil demon. The first figure that 
caught Don Quixote's attention, was that of Death, with a human visage; 
dose to him sat an angel, with large painted wings : on the other side stood 
an emperor, with a crown, seemingly of gold, on his head. At Death's feet 
sat the god Cupid, not blindfold, but with his bow, quiver, and arrows: 
a knight also appeared among them, in complete armour; only instead of 
a morion, or casque, he wore a hat with a large piume of feathers of divers 
colours ; and there were several other persona of eqiial diversity in appearance. 
Such a sight coming thus abruptly upon them, somewhat startled Don Quixote, 
and the heart of Sancho was struck with dismay. But with the knight, surprise 
soon gave place to joy ; for he anticipated some new and perilous adventure ; 
and under this impression, with a resolution prepared for any danger, he 
planted himself just before the cart, and cried out in a loud menacing voice^ 
"Carter, coachman, or devil, or whatever be thy denomination, teli me 
tnstantlv what thou art, whither going, and who are the persons thou con- 
veyest m tliat vehicle, which, by iU freight, looks like Charon*8 ferry-boat?" 
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To which the devil calmly replied : " Sir, we are txavelling phr^ers, belon 
to Angulo el Malo's company. To-day, being the Octave of Corpus Ch 
we have been perfonning a piece representing thp * Cortes of l5eath ; ' this 
evening we are to play it again in the village just before us ; and, not having 
far to go, we trave! in the dresses of our parts, to save trouble. This young 
man represents Death ; he an angel : that woman, who is our author's wife, 
plays a queen ; the other a soldier ; this one is an emperor, and I am the 
deviil, one of the principal personages of the drama : for in this company I 
have ali the chief parts. If your worship desires any further information, I am 
ready to answer your questions: for, being a devil, I know everything.**- 
**Upon the faith of a knight-errant," answered Don Quixote, "when -I test 
espied this cart, I imagined some great adventure ofTered itself ; but appear- 
ances are not always to be trusted. Heaven be with you, gooid people ; go 
and perform your play, and if there be anything in which I may be of service 
to you, command me, for I will do it most readily, having been, from my youth, 
a CTeat admirer of masques and theatrical representations." 

While they were speaking, one of the motley crew came up capering towards 
them, in an antic dress, frìsking about with his morrìs-bells, and three iìdl- 
blown ox-bladders tied to the end of a stick. Approaching the knight, he 
flourished his bladders in, the air, and bounced them against the ground dose 
under the nose of Rozinante, who was so startled by the noise that Don Quixote 
lost ali command over him, and having got the curb between his teeth, away he 
scampered over the plain, with more speed than might have been expected from 
such an assemblage of dry bones. Sancho, seeing his master's danger, leaped 
from Dappiè and ran to his assistance ; bul^ before his squire could reach Imn, 
he was upon the ground, and dose by him Rozinante, who fell with his master, 
the usuai termination of Rozinante*s frolics. Sancho had no sooner dismounted, 
to assist Don Qubcote, than the bladder-dancing devil jumped upon Dappiè, 
and thumping him with the bladders, fear at the noise, more than the smart, 
set him also flying over the field towards the village where they were going to 
act Thus Sancho, beholding at one and the same moment Dapple's flight and 
his master's fall, was at a loss to which of the two duties he shomd first attend: 
but, like a good squire and faithful servant, the love he bore to his master pre* 
vailed over his affection for his ass ; though as often as he saw the bladders 
hoisted in the air, and fall upon the body of his Dappiè, he felt the pangs and 
tortures of death, and he would rather those blows had fallen on the appiè of his 
own eyes than on the least hair of his ass's taiL 

In tìiis tribulation he came up to Don Quixote, who was in a much worse 
plight than he could have wished ; and, as he helped him to get upon Rozi- 
nante, he said, "Sir, the devil has run away with Dappiè." " What devil?" 
demanded Don Quixote. * * He with the bladders, " answered Sancho. * * I will 
recover him," replied Don Quixote, "though he should hide himself in the 
deepest and darkest dungeon of the earth. Follow me, Sancho ; for the cart 
moves but slowly, and tìie mules shall make compensation for the loss of 
Dappiè." "Stay, sir," cried Sancho, "you may cool your anger, for I see the 
de^nl has left Dappiè, and gone hisway." And so it was; for Dappiè and 
the devil having tumbled, as well as Rozinante and his master, the merry imp 
left him and made off on foot to the village, while Dappiè tumed back to his 
rìghtfìd owner. "Nevertheless," said Don Quixote, "it will not be amiss to 
chastise the insolence of this devil on some of his company, even upon the 
emperor himselC "Good your worship," quoth Sancho : "do not think 
of such a thing, but take my advice and never meddle with players ; for they 
are a people mightily beloved. I have seen a player taken up for two murders, 
snd get off scot-free. As they are meny folks and give pleasure^ everybody 
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layQun them, and is ready to stand their friend; particolarly if they are of the 
kìng's or some nobleman's company, who look and dress like any princes." 
" That capering buffoon shall not escape with impunity, though he were 
favoured by the whole human race 1 " cried Don Quixote, as he rode off in 
pursuit of the cart, which was now very near the town, and he called aloud, 
"Halt a little, merry sirs; stay, and let me teach you how to treat cattle 
belonging to the squires of knights-errant" Don Quixote' s words were loud 
enou^ to be heard by the players, who, perceiving his adverse designs upon 
them, instantly jumpea out of the cart, Death first, and after him the emperor. 
the carter-devil, and the angel; nor did the queen or the god Cupid stay 
behind; and, ali armed with stones, waited in battle-array, ready to receive 
Don Quixote at the points of their pebbles. Don Quixote^ seeing the gallant 
squadron, with arms uplifled, ready to dischai^e such a fearful vouey, checked 
Rozinante with the bridle, and began to consider how he might most pmdently 
attadc them. While he paused, Sancho came up, and seeing him on the point 
of attacking that well-formed brigade, remonstrated with firn. **It is mere 
madness, sir," said he, ** to attempt such an enterprise. Prav consider there is 
no armour proof against stones and brick, unless you could thrust yourself into 
a beli of brass. Besides, it is not courage^ but rashness, for one man singly to 
«ncounter an army, where Death is present and where emperors fight in person, 
assisted by good and bad angels. But if that is not reason enough, remember 
that, though these people ali look ?ike prìncet and emperors, there is not a real 
inight among them." "Now, indeed," said Don Quixote, "(hou hast hit tJie 
point, Sancho, which can alone shake my resolution ; I neither can nor ought 
to draw my sword, as I bave often told thee, against those who are not dubSed 
knights. To thee it belongs, Sancho, to revenge the af&ont ofTered to thy 
Dappiè ; and from this spot I will encourage and assist thee by my voice and 
Balutary instructions." "Good Christians should never revenge injuries," 
answered Sancho: " and I dare say that Dappiè is as forgivii^ as mysel^ and 
ready to submit his case to my will and pleasure, which is to live peaceably 
with ali the world, as long as Heaven is pleased to grant me life." **Since 
this is thy resolution, good Sancho, discreet Sancho, Christian Sancho, and 
honest Sancho," replied Don Quixote, "let us leave Uiese phantoms, and seek 
better and more substantial adventures ; for this country, I see, is likely to 
afford US many and very extraordinary ones." He then wheeled Rozinante 
about, Sancho took his Dappiè, and Death, with his flying squadron, having 
retumed to their cart, each pursued his way. Thus happily terminated the 
awfrd adventure of Death's caravan — ^thanks to the wholesome advice that 
Sancho Panza gave his master ; who, the next day, encountering an enamoured 
knight-errant, met with an adventure not a whit less important than the one just 
lelated. 



CHAPTER XII. 

O/the sirange adventure which befd the vahrous Don Quixote wUh the brave 
knight o/the mirrors. 

Don Quixots and his squire passed the night following their encounter 
wi^ Death under some tali, umbrageous trees ; and as they were refreshing 
themselves, by Sancho's advice, from the store of provisions carried bv Dappiè^ 
he said to his master, '* What a fool, sir, should I bave been had I chosen, for 
my reward, the spoils of your wondiip*s first adventure^ instead of the thiee 
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ass-colts ! It is a trae sayixig, ' A sparrow in the hand is better than a yultors 
apon the wing.* " ** Howcver, Sancho," answered Don Quìxote, ''hadst thou 
«nifiered me to make the attack which I had premeditated, thy share of the 
booty would have been at least the emperor^ crown of gold, and Cupid's 
painted wmgs ; for I would have plucked them off perforce, and delivered uiem 
into thy hands.''^ " The crowns and sceptres of your theatrical emperois," an- 
swered Sancho, "are never pure gold, but tinsel or copper." " That is trae," 
replied Don Quìxote ; **nor would ìt be proper that the decorations of a play 
should be otherwise than counterfeit, like the drama itself, which I would nave 
thee hold in due estimation, as well as the actors and authors, for they are ali 
instraments of much benefit to the commonwealth, continusdhr presenting a 
mirror before our eyes, in which we see lively representations of the actions of 
human life : nothing, indeed, more traly portrays to us v«^hat we are, and what 
we should be, than the drama. Teli me, hast thou never seen a play in which 
kings, emperors, popes, lords, and ladies are introduced, with divers other per- 
sonages ; one actmg the raffian, another the knave ; one the merchant, another 
the soldier ; one a designing fool, another a foolish lover ; and observed that, 
when the play is done, and the actors undressed, they are ali again upon a 
level ? " ** Yes, miurry have I," quoth Sancho. ** The very same thing, àen," 
said Don Quixote, ** happens on the stage of this world, on which, some play the 
part of emperors, others of popes — ^in short, every part that can be introduced 
m a comedy ; but, at the conclusion of this drama of life, death strìps us of the 
robes which make the difference between man and man, and leaves us ali on 
one level in the grave." "A brave comparison ! " quoth Sancho ; "though 
not so new but t&t I have heard it many times, as wdl as that of the game at 
chess ; which is that, while the game is going, every piece has its office^ and, ^ 
when it is ended, they are ali huddled together, and put into a ba^ : — ^just as 
we are put together into the ground when we are dead." ** Sancho, said Don 
Quixote, "thou art daily improvin^ in sense.'* " And so I ought," answered 
Sancho ; "for some of your worship's wisdom must needs stick to me ; as dry 
and barren soil, by well dunging and digging, comes at last to bear good fruit 
My meaning is, that your worship's conversation has been the dung laid upon 
the barren soil of my poor wit, and the tillage has been the time I Iwive been in 
your service and company; by which I hope to produce frait like any blessing, 
and such as wiU not disparage my teacher, nor let me stray from the paths of 
good-breeding, which your worship has made in my shallowunderstanding.** 
Don Quixote smiled at Sancho's affected style ; but he really did think him 
improved^ and was frequenti^ surprised by his observations, when he did not 
display his ignorance by soanng too high. His chief strength lay in proverbs, 
of which he had always abundance ready, though perhaps not always fitting the 
occasion, as may often have been remarked in the course of this history. 

In this kind of conversation they spent great part of the night, till Sancho 
felt disposed to let down the portcìdlises of his eyes, as he used to say when he 
was inclined to sleep. So, having unrigged his Dappiè, he tumed him loose 
into pasture ; but he did not take off the saddle from Rozinante's back, it being 
the express command of his master that he should continue saddied whilst they 
kept tne field, and were not sleeping under a roof, in conformity to an ancient 
established custom religiousl^ observed among knights-errant, which was to 
take off the bridle, and bang it on the pommel of the saddle, but by no means 
to remove the saddle. Sancho observed this rale, and gave Rozinante the same 
liberty he had given to Dappiè. And bere it may be noticed that the friendship 
subsisting between this pair was so remarkable, that there is a tradition handed 
down from &ther to son, that the author of this faithiiil history compiled several 
chapters expressly upon that subject ; but, to maintain the decoram due to ao 
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heroic work, he would not insert them. Nevertheless, he occasionally mentìons 
<hese animals, and says, that when they carne together they alwajrs fell to 
scratching one another with their teeth, and when they were tired, or satisfìed, 
Rozinante would stretch his neck at least half a yard adross that of Dappiè ; 
and both fixing their eyes attentively on the ground, would stand three days in 
tìiat posture — at least as long as they were undisturbed, or till hunger com- 
pelled them to seek food. The author is said to have compared their iiiend- 
ship to that of.Nisus and Euryalus» or that of Pylades and Orestes. How 
steady, then, must have been the frìendship of these two peaceable anìmals — ^to 
the sname of men, who are so regardless of its laws ! Hence the sayings, ** A 
friend cannot find a friend ; " ** Reeds become darts ; " and " From a mend to 
a friend, the bug,*' &c* Nor let it be taken amiss that any comparison' ^ould 
be made between the mutuai cordiality of anìmals and that of men ; for much 
useful knowledge and many salutary precepts have been taught by the brute 
creation. We are indebted, for example, to the stork for the cl3rster, and for 
emetics to the dog ; from which animai we may also leam gratitude, as well as 
vigilance from cranes, foresight from ants, modesty from elephants, and 
loyalty from horses. 

At length Sancho fell asleep at the foot of a cork-tree^ while Don Quixote 
slumbered beneath a branching oak. But it was not long before he was disturbed 
by a noise near him ; he started up, and looking in the direction whence the ' 
sounds proceeded, could discem two men on horseback, one of whom dis- 
mounting, said to the other, '* Alìght friend, and unbridle the horses ; for this 
place will afford them pasture, and offers to me that silence and solitude which 
jny amorous thoughts require." As he spoke, he threw himself on the ground, 
and in this motion a rattling of armour was heard, which oonvìnced Don Quixote 
that Uiis was a knight-errant ; and going to Sancho, who was fast asleep, he 
pulledhim by the arm, and having with some difficulty aroused him, he said in 
a low voice, ** Friend Sancho, we nave got an adventure bere." ** Heaven send 
it be a good one," answered Sancho; "and pray, sir, where may this same 
adventure be?" "Where, sayest thou, Sancho?" rcplied Don Quixote, "tum 
Uiìne eyes tliat way, and thou wilt see a knight-errant lying extended, who seems 
to me not over happy in his mind ; for I just now saw him dismount and throw 
himself upon the ground, as if much oppressed with grief, and his armour rattled 
as he fell." " But how do you know^ quoth Sancho, "that this is an adven- 
ture?" "Though I cannot yet positively cali it an adventure, it has the usuai 
signs of one — ^but listen, he is tuning an mstrument, and seems to be preparing 
to sing. " " By my troth, so he is, ** cried Sancho, ' * and he must be some knight 
or other in love." ** As ali knights-errant must be, '* quoth Don Quixote ; " but 
hearken, and we shall discover his thoughts by his song, for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh." Sancho would have replied^ but the knight 
of the wood, whose voice was only moderately good, b^;an to sing, and they 
both attentively Ustened to the following words : — 

SONNET. 

Bnght autboress of my good or ili, 

Prescrìbe the law I must observe : 
My heart, obedient to thy will. 

Shall never from its duty swerve. 

If you refuse my grìe& to know, 
The stifled anguish seals my fate 

* '* From a friend to a friend, a bug in the eye/' is a proverb applied to the false profeations 
of frìendship. 
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But if your ears would drink mv woe, 
Love shall himself the tale relate. 

Though contraries my heart compose, 

Haixd as the diamond's solid frame, 
And soft as yielding wax that flows, 

To thee, my fair, 'tis stili the same. 

Take it, for ev'ry stamp prepared : 

Imprint what characters you choose : 
The faithftil tablet, soft or hard, 

The dear impression ne*er shall lose. 

With a deep rfgh that seen^ied to be drawn from the very bottom of his heait, 
the knight of the wood ended his song ; and after some pause, in a plaintivé and 
dolorous voice, he exdaimed, "O thou most beautiful and most ungratefiil of 
woman-kind I O divine Casìldea de Vandalia ! Wilt thou then suffer this thy 
captive knight to consume and pine away in continuai peregrinations, and in 
severest toils ? Is it not enou^h that I bave caused thee to be acknowledged 
the most consummate beauty m the world, by ali the knights of Navarre, of 
Leoii, of Tartesia, of Castile, and in fine, by ali the knights of La Mancha ? *' 
" Not so," said Don Quixote, '* for I am of La Mancha, and never bave made 
such an acknowledgment, nor ever will admit an assertion so prejudicial to the 
beauty of my mistress. Thou seest, Sancho, how this knight raves — but let us 
ìisten ; perhaps he will make some farther declaration. " " Ay, marry will he," 
replied Sancho, *'for he seems to be in a humour to complain for a month to 
come." But they were mistaken ; for the knight hearing voices near them, prò- 
ceeded no farther in his lamentations, but, rising up, said aloud in a courteous 
voice, ** Who goes there t What are ye ? Of the number of the happy, or of 
- the afHicted?" "Of the afflicted," answered Don Quixote. "Come to me, 
then," answered the knight of the wood, " and you will find sorrow and misery 
itself 1 " These expressions were uttered in so moving a tone that Don Quixote, 
followed by Sancho, went up to the moumfid knight, who, taking bis band, 
said to him, " Sit down bere, sir knight; for to be assured that you profess the 
order of chivalry, it is sufficient that I fìnd you bere, encompassed by solitude 
and the cold dews of ni^ht : the proper station for knights-errant" " A knight 
I am," replied Don Quixote, "and of the order you name; and, although my 
heart is the mansion of misery and woe, yet can I sympathise in the sorrow& of 
others ; from the strain I just now heard from you, I conclude that yours are of 
the amorous kind — arising, I mean, from a passion for some ungratefiil £Edr." 

Whilst tlius discoursing, they were seated together on the ground, peaceably 
and sociably, not as if^ at daybreak, they were to fall upon each other with mortai 
fiiry. "Perchance you, too, are in love, sir knight," said he of the wood to 
Don Quixote. "Such is my cruel destiny," answered Don Qubcote; "thouch 
the sorrows that may arise from well-placed affections ought rather to be 
accounted blessings than calamities." ♦"That is true," replied the knight of 
the wood, "provided our reason and understanding be not affected by disdain* 
which when carried to excess is more like v^ngeance." " I neve' was disdained 
by my mistress," answered Don Qubcote. "No, verily," quoth rancho, who 
stood dose by, "for my lady is as gentle as alamb, and as soft as butter." "1» 
this your squire?" demanded the knight of the wood. " He is," replied Don 
Quixote. " I never in my life saw a squire," said the knight of the wood, " who 
durst presume to speak where his lord was conversing : at least there stands 
mine, as tali as his father, and it cannot be proved that he ever opened his lips 
when I was speaking." "I* faith I" quoth Sancho, "I bave talked, and can 
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talk before one as good as — and perhaps, — ^but let that rcst : perhaps the less 
sàid the better." The knight of the wood's squire now took Sancno by the 
ann, and said, "Let us two go where we may chat sqaire-like together, and 
leave these masters of ours to talk over their loves to each other : for I warrant 
they will not bave done before to-morrow moming." "With ali my heart," 
qnoth Sancho, "and I will teli you who I am, that vou may judge whether I 
am not fit to make one among the talkmg squires." The squires then with- 
drew, and a dialogue passed between them as lively as that of their masters wag 
grave. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Wherein is coniinued the odventure of the knight ofthe wòody with the wise and 
pleasant dialogue between the two squires, 

Squires and knights being thus separated, the latter were engaged on the 
snbject of their loves, while 3ie former gave an account to each other of their 
lives. The history first relates the cSnversation between the servants, and 
aflerwards proceeds to that of the masters. Having retired a little apart, the 
squire of the wood said to Sancho, "This is a toìlsome life we squires to 
knights-errant lead; in good truth, we eat our bread by the sweat of our 
brows, which is one of the curses laid upon our first parents." ** You may say, 
too, tìiat we eat it by the frost of our bodies," addea Sancho ; for who has to 
bear more cold, as well as beat, than your miserable squires to knights-errant ? 
It wouid not be quite so bad if we could always get somethlng to eat ; for good 
fare lessens care ; but how often we must pass whole days without breaking our 
fast — unless it be upon air I" ** AH this may be endured,*' quoth he crf" the 
wood, *' with the hopes of reward : for that knight-errant must be unlucky 
indeed who does not speedily recompense bis squire with, at least, a handsome 
govemment, or some pretty earldom." **I," replied Sancho, **have ahready 
told my master that I should be satisfied with the govemment of an island ; and 
he is so noble and so generous that he has promised it me a thousand times." 
"And I," said he of me wood, " should think myself amply rewarded for aU 
my Services with a canonry, and I bave my masters word for it too." " Why 
then," quoth Sancho, "belike your master is some knight of the church, and 
so can bestow rewards of that kind on bis squires ; mme Is only a layman. 
Some of bis wise friends advised him once to be an archbishop, but he would 
be nothing but an emperor, and I trembled ali the while, lest he should take 
a liking to the churcn ; because you must know I am not gifted that way — 
to say the truth, sir, though I look like a man I am a very beast in such 
matters." "Let me teli you, friend," quoth he of the wood, "you are quite 
in the wrong ; for these island govemments are often more piagne than profìt 
Some are crabbed, some beggarly, some — ^in short the best of them are iure to 
brìng more care than they are worth, and are mostly too heavy for the shoulders 
that bave to bear them. I suspect it would be wiser in us to quit tliis thankless 
drudgery and stay at home, where we may find easier work and better pastime ; 
for he must be a sorry squire who has not bis ra&f bis brace of greyhounds, 
and an angling-rod to enjoy himself with at home.* " I am not without these 
things," answered Sancho ; " it is trae I bave no borse, but then I bave an ass 
which is worth twìce as much as my master's steed. Heaven send me a bad 
Easter, and may it be the first that comes, if I would swap with him, thou|4i 
he should ofTer me four bushels of barley to boot ; no, faith» that would not 1, 
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thoOgli you may take for a joke the prìce I set upon my Dappiè ; for dappli^ 
gir, is the adoor of my ass. Greyhounds I cannot be in want o^ as our town 
ìs overstock^ with them : besides, the rarest sporting is that we find àt other 
people's cosf " Really and tnily, brother squìre," answered he of the wood, 
•<* I bave resolved with myself to quit the frolicsof these knights-errant, and get 
home again and look after my children ; for I bave three like Indian pearla." 
" And I bave two," quoth Sancho, ** fit to be preseutcd to the Pope himself 
in person ; especìally my gùrl, that I am breeding up for a countess, if it jJease 
Heaven, in spite of ber mother." "And pray, what may be the age of the 
yovu^ lady you are breeding up for a countess ? '* demanded he of the wood. 
" Fifteen years, or thereabout^" answered Sancho, '* and she is as tali as a 
lance, as fresh as an Aprii moming^ and as strong as a porter.*' " These are 
qualifications," said he of the wood, "not only for a countess, but for a wood- 
nymph ! Ah, the young slut I How buxom must the jade be ! *' To this 
Sancho answered, somewhat angrily, " She is no slut, nor was ber mother one 
before ber ; nor wlùlst I live shaU either of them be so, God willin? : so pray 
speak more dvilly, for such language is unbecoming one brought up Uke 
you, among knights-errant, who are good breeding itsdf." "Whyl brother 
squire, you don't understand what praising is," quoth he of the wood. 
" What 1 do you not know that, when some knight at a buU-feast gìves the 
bull a home thrust with bis lance, or when a thing is well hit ofl^ it is common 
to say, — 'Ah I how deverly the rascal did it?' which, though it seems to be 
a slander, is in fact great commendation I I would have you renounce everi^ 
8on or daughter whoie actions do not make them deserving of such comph- 
ments.*' " I do renounce them," answered Sancho, **and since you mean so 
well by it, you may cali my wife and children ali the sluts and jades you please; 
for ali they do or say is excellent, and well worthy of such praises ; and that T 
may return and see them again, I beseech Heaven to deliver me from mortai 
sin — that is, from this dangerous profession of squireship into which I have run 
a sécond time, drawn and tempted by a purse of a hundred ducats which I 
found one day among the mountains. In truth, the devil is continually setting 
before my eyes, bere, there, and everywhere, a bag full of gold pistoles, so that 
methinks at every step I am laying my band upon it, hugging it, and carrying 
it home, buving iands, settling rents, and living like a prince ; and while this 
runs in my hesd, I can bear ali the toil which must be sufFered with this foolish 
master of mine, who, to my knowledge, is more of the madman than the 
knight" 

"Indeed, friend," said the squire of the wood, ''jrou verify the proverb, 
which says, * that covetousness bursts the bag.* Truly, friend, now you talk of 
madmen there is not a greater one in the world than my master. The old 
saying may be applied to him,' ' Other folks' burdens break the ass'g back ;' 
for he gives up bis own wits to recover those of another, and in searching after 
that which, when found, may chance to hit him in the teeth." '' By the way, 
he is in love, it seems ? " said Sancho. ** Yes," quoth he of the wood, " with 
one Casildea de Vandalia, one of the most whimsical dames in the world ; but 
that is not the foot he halts on at present ; he has some other crotchets in bis 
paté, which we shall bear more of anon." ** There is no road so even but it 
has its stumbling-places," replied Sancho; "in other folks* houses they boil 
beans, but in mine, whole kettles-fìill. Madness will have more followers 
than dìscretion, but, if the common saying is true, that there is some comfort in 
having partners in grief, I may comfort mjrself with you, who serve as crack- 
hrain^ a master as my own." " Crack-brained but valiant," answered he of 
Ifte wood, "and more knavish than either." "Mine," answered Sancho, "has 
nothing of the knave in him ; so £eu: from it, he has a soul as pure as a pitcher. 
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and would not hann a fly ; he bears no malice, and a child may persuade hìm 
it is night at noonday : for which I love hìm as my life, and cannot find in 
my faeart to leave him, in spite of ali his pranks." ''For ali that, brother," 
auoth he of the wood, " if the blind lead the blind, both may fall into the 
ditch. We had batter tum us fairly about, and go back to our homes : for 
they who seek adventmes find them sometimes to their cost" 

Heze the sauire of the wood observing Sancho to spit very often, as if very 
thirsty, "Metninks," said he, " we bave talked till our tongues deave to the 
roofs of our mouths : but I bave got; hanging at my saddle-bow, that which 
will loosen them^ " when, rìsing up, he quickly produced a large bottle of 
wine^ and a pasty half a yard long, wìthout any exaggeratìon ; for it was made 
of so large a rabbit that Sancho thought verily it must contain a whole goat, or 
at least a kid; and, after due examination, ''How," said he, "do you carry 
such thìngs about with you?" " Why, what did you think?'' answered the 
other ; " did you take me for some starveling squire ? No, no, I bave a better 
cupboard belund me on my borse than a general carries with him upon a 
march.'' Sancho fell to, without waiting for entreaties, and swallowed down 
huge mouthfiils in the dark. " Your worship," said he, " is indeed a squire, 
trusty and loyal, round and sound, magnincent and great withal, as this ' 
banquet proves (if it did not come by enchantment) ; and not a poor wretch 
like mysel^ with nothing in my wallet but a piece of cheese, and that so hard 
that you may knock out a giant's brains with it : and four dozens of carobes * 
to bear it company, with as many filberts — ^thanks to my master's stinginess, 
and to the fancy he has taken, that knights-errant ought to feed, like cattle, 
upon roots and wild herbs." "Troth, brother," replied he of the wood, " I 
bave no stomach for your wild pears, nor sweet thistles, nor your mountain 
roots ; let our masters bave them, with their fancies and their laws of chivalry, 
and let them eat what they commend. I carry cold meats and this bottle at 
the pommel of my saddle, happen what will ; and such is my love and reve- 
rence for it, that I kiss and bug it every moment;" and as he spoke he put it 
into Sancho's band, who grasped it, and, applying it straightway to his mouth, 
continued gazing at the stars for a quarter of an hour ; then, having finished 
. his draught, he let his head fall on one side, and, fetdiing a deep sigh, said, 
** O the rascal I How catholic it is !" ** You see, now," quoth he of the 
wood, " how properly you commend this wine in calling it rascaL" " I agree 
with vou now, answered Sancho, "and own that it is no discredit to be called 
rascal when it comes in the way of compUment. But teli me, by ali you love 
best, is not this wine of Ciudad Resd ?" " Thou art a rare tastar," answered 
he of the wood; "it is indeed of no other growth, and has, besides, some 
years over its head." " Trust me for that," quoth Sancho : " depend upon it 
I always hit right, and can guess to a hair. And this is ali naturai in me ; 
let me but smeli them, and I will teli you the country, the kind, the flavour, 
the age, strength, and ali about it; for you must know I bave had in my 
iamily, by the father's side, two of Uie rarest tasters that were ever known in 
Ila Mancha ; and I will give you a proof of their skill. A certain hogshead 
was given to each of them to taste, and their opinion asked as to the condition, 
quality, goodness, or badness, of àie wine. One tried it with the tip of his 
tongue ; the other only put it to his nose. The first said the wine savoured 
of iron ; the second said it had rather a twang of goat's leather. ^ The owner 
protested that the vessel was clean, and the wine neat, so that it could not 
taste either of iron or leather. Notwithstanding this, the two famous tastem 
stood positively to what they had said. Time went on ; the wine was sold ofl, 

* A pod so called in La Mancha, with a fiat pube in it, which green or ripe is hacsh, but 
•weet and pleasant after it is drìed. 
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and, on cleaning the cask, a small key, hangìng to a leathem thong, was foimd 
at the bottom. Judge then, sir, whether one of that race may not be weU 
entitled to give his opinion in these matters." "That being the case^'* quoth 
he of the wood, ** we should leave off seeking adventures, and, since we ha^e 
a good loaf, let us not look for cheesecakes, but make baste and gel home to 
our own cots, for there God will find us, if it be His wilL" ** I will serve my 
master till he reaches Saragossa,*' quoth Sancho; ''then mayhap we shaU 
tum over a new Icaf." 

Thus the good squires went on talking, and eating and drinking, until it was 
full'time that sleep should give their tongues a respite, and allay their thirst, 
for to quench it seemed impossible ; and both of them, stili keeping hold of 
ihe almost empty bottle^ fell fast asleep ; in which situation we wul leave them 
at present 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In which is continued the adventure o/the knigkt ofthe VìOoéU 

Peaceably and amicably the two knights continued to converse; and 
among other things the history informs us that he of the wood said to Don 
Quixofe, ** In fact, sir knight, I must confess that, by destiny, or rather by 
choice, I became enamoured of the peerless Casildea de Vandalia : — ^peerless 
I cali her because she is without her peer, either in rank, beaut)r, or form. 
Casildea repaid my honourable and vu^uous passion by employin^ me as 
Hercules was employed by his step-mother, in many and various penls i prò* 
mising me, at the end of each of them, that the next should crown my hopes : 
but, alas ! she stili goes on, addin? link after link to the chain of my laboura, 
insomuch that they are*now countiess ; nor can I teli when thev are to cease^ 
and my tender wishes be gratified. One time she commandea me to go and 
challei^e Giralda,* the famous giantess of Seville, who is as stout and stiong 
as if she were mad? of brass, and, though never stirring from one spot, is the 
most changeable and unsteady woman in the world. I came, 1 saw, I con- 
quered — I made her stand stili, and fìxed her to a point : for, during a whole 
week, no wind blew but from the north. Another time she commanded me tó 
weigh those ancient statues, the fierce bulls of Guisando,t an enterprìse better 
suited to a porter than a knight. Another time she commanded me to plunge 
headlong into Cabra's cave, (direful mandate I) and bring her a particuUr 
detail oF ali the lies enclosed within its dark abyss. I stopped the motion of 
Giralda, I weighed the bulls of Guisanda, I plunged headlong into the cavem 
of Cabra, and brought to light its hidden secrets ; yet stili my hopes are dead 
— O how dead 1 And her commands and disdains alive — O how alive ! In 
short, she has now commanded me to travel over ali the provinces of Spain, 
and compel every knight whom I meet to confess that, in beauty, she excds 
ali others now in existence ; and that I am the most valiant and the most 
enamoured knight in the imiverse. In obedience to this command I bave 
already traversed the greatest part of Spain, and bave vanquished divers knights 
who bave had the presumption to contradict me. But what I value myseU 
most upon is having vanquished, in single combat, that renowned knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, and made him confess that my Casildea is more beau- 

* A brass statue on a steeple at S«ville, which serves for a weathercock. • 
f Two large statuerin that town, supposed to havo been placed there by Metelltis, in the 
time of the Koaumf. 
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tiful than Iiis Dulcinea ; and I reckon that, in this conquest alone, I bave 
▼anquished ali the knights in the world ; for this Don Quixote has conquered 
themall, and I, having overcome him, bis glory, his fame, and bis honour, are 
consequently transferred to me. Ali the innimierable exploits of the said Don 
Quixote I therefore consider as already mine, and placed tp my account" 

Don Quixote was amazed at the assertìons of the knight of the wood, and bad 
been every moment on the point of giving bim the lie ; but he restrained bimself 
that he might convict bim of falsebood from bis own mouth ; and therefore he 
said, very calmly, "That you may bave vanquished, sir knight, most of the 
knigbts-errant of Spain, or even of the whole world, I will not dispute ; but that 
you bave conquerol Don Quixote de la Mancha I bave much reason to doubt 
Some one resembling bim, I allow, it might bave been, thougb, in truth, I 
believe tbere are not many like bim." ** How say you ? " cried he of the wood : 
**by the canopy of beaven, I fought with Don Quixote, vanquished bim, and 
madebim surrender to me 1 He is a man of an erect figure, withered face, long 
and meagre limbs, grizzle-haired, hawk-nosed, with large black moustaches, 
and styles bimself the * knight of the sorrowful figure.' The name of bis squìre 
is Sancho Panza; he presses the back, and govems the reins, of a famous 
steed called Rozinante — ^in a word, the mistress of his thoughts is one Dulcinea 
del Toboso, formerly called Aldonzo Lorenzo, as my Casildea, being of Anda- 
lusia, is now distingttished by the name of Casildea de Vandalia. And now, if 
I bave not sufficiently proved what I bave said, bere is my sword, whicb sball 
make incredulity itself believe I " "Softly, sir knight," said Don Quixote, 
'*and bear what I bave to say. You must know that this Don Quixote you 
speak of is the dearest friend I bave in the world, insomuch that he is, as it 
were, another self; and, notwitbstanding the very accurate description you bave 
gìven of bim, I am convinced, by the evidence of my senses, that you bave 
never subdued bim. It is, indeed, possible that, as he is continually persecuted 
by enchanters, some one of these may bave assumed his shape, and suffered 
bimself to be vanquished, in order to defraud bim of the fame which his exalted 
feats of cbivalry bave acquired bim over the whole face of the earth. A proof 
of their malice occurred but a few days since, wben they transformed the figure 
and face of the beautiful Dulcinea del Toboso into the form of a mean rustie 
wench. And now ifi after ali, you doubt the truth of what I say, bebold the 
true Don Quixote bimself before you, ready to convince you of your error, bv 
force of arms, on foot, or on horseback, or in whatever manner you please. 
^e then rose up, and, grasping bis sword, awaited the determination of the 
knight of the wood, wbo, very cabnly, said in reply, ** A goodpaymaster wants 
no pledge : be wbo could vanquish Signor Don Quixote^ under transformation, 
may well bope to make bim yield in his proper person. But as knigbts-eiTant 
should b^ no means perform their feats in the danc, Uke robbers and ruffians, let 
US wait for daylight, that the sun may witness our exploits ; and let the condi- 
tion of our combat be, that the conquered sball remain entirely at the mercy 
and disposai of the conqueror j provided that be require nothing of bim but what 
a knight may with honour submit to." Don Quixote having expressed bimself 
entirdy satisfied with these conditions, they went to seek their squires, wbom 
they found snoring, in the very same posture as that in which sleep had first 
surprìsed tbem.^ They were soon awakened by their masters, and ordered to 
prepare the steeds, so that they might be ready, at sunrise, for a bloody single 
combat At this intelligence Sancho was thunderstruck, and ready to swoon 
away with fear for bis master, from what he "had been told, by the squire of the 
wood, of his knigbt's prowess. Both the squires, bowever, without saying a 
word, went to seek their cattle ; and the three horses and Dappiè^ having smelt 
eacb otber out^ were found ali very socìably togetber. 
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" You must understand, brother," said the squire of the wood to Sancho, 
'* that it is not the custom in Andalusia for the seconds to stand idle, with their 
arms folded, while their godsons* are engaged in combat So this is to give 
you notice that^ whilé our masters are at it, we must fìght too, and make splinters 
of one another." **This custom, signor squire," answered Sancho, "may pass 
among rufHans ; but among the squires of knights-errant no such practice is 
thought of— at least I have not heard my master talk of any such custom ; and 
he knows by heart ali the laws of knight-errantry. But, supposing there is any 
such law, I shall not obey it I would rather pay the penalty laid upon such 
peaceable squires» which, I dare say, cannot be above a couple of pounds of 
wax \\ and that will cost me less money than plasters to cure a broken head. 
Besides, how can I fìght when I have got no sword, and never had one in my 
life ?" " I know a remedy for that," said he of the wood ; **here are a couple 
of linen bags of the same size ; you shall take one, and I the other, and so, with 
equal weapons, we will have a bout at bag-blows." "With ali my hes^rt,** 
answered Sancho; "for such a battle will only dust our jackets." "It must 
not be ^uite so, either," replied the other; "for, lest the wind should blow 
them aside, we must put in them half-a-dozen clean and smooth pebbles, of 
equal weight ; and thus we may brush one another without mudi harm or 
damage." "Body of my father!" answered Sancho, "what sable fur, what 
bottoms of carded cotton, forsooth, you would put into the. bags, that we may 
not break our bones to powder I But I teli you what, master, though they 
should be fìlled with bails of raw silk, I shall not fìght. Let our masters 
fìght, and take the consequences ; but let us drink and live, for time takes care 
to rid US of our lives, without our seeking ways to go before our appointed term 
and season." "Nay," replied he of the wood, " do let us fìght, il it be but for 
half an hour." "No, no," answered Sancho, "I shall not be so rude nor 
ungrateful as to have any quarrel with a gentleman after eating and drinking 
with him. Besides, who the devil can set about dry fìghting without being pro- 
voked to it?" "If that be ali," quoth he of the wood, "I can easily manage 
it ; for, before we begin our fìght, I will come up, and just give you three or 
four handsome cuffs, which will lay you fiat at my feet, and awaken your choler, 
though it slept sounder than a dormouse." "Against that trick," answered 
Sandio, " I have another not a whìt behind it ; which is, to take a good cudgel, 
and, before you can come near enough to waken my choler, I will bastinado 
yours into so sound a sleep, that it shail never awake but in another world. Let 
me teli you I am not a man to suffer my face to be handled, so let every one 
look to the arrow ; though the safest way would be to let that same choler sleep 
on — for one man knows not what another can do, and some people go out for 
wool and come home shom. In ali times, God blessed the peacemakers and 
cursed the peace-breakers. If a baited cat tums into a lion, Heaven knows 
what I, that am a man, may tum into : and therefore I wam you, master squire, 
that ali the damage and mischief that may foUoW from our quarrel must be 
placed to your account" " Agreed," replied he of the wood. " God send us 
daylight, and we shall see what is to be done. " 

And now a thousand sorts of birds, glìttering in their gay attire, began to 
chirp and warble in the trees, and in a variety of joyous notes seemed to hail 
the blushìng Aurora, who now displayed her rising beauties from the bright 
arcades and balconies of the east, and gently shook from her locks a shower of 
liquid pearls, sprinkling that reviving treasure over ali vegeta tion. Thewillows 

* In tilts and tournaments the seconds were a kind of godfathers to / he prindpals, and cer* 
tain ceremonies were performed on those occasions. 

t Small offences, in Spaìn, are fìned at a pound or two* of white «rax, for the tap^rs in 
churches, &c., and confessors frequently eajoin it as a penance. 
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distilled theìr delicious manna, the fountaìns smiled, the brooks munnnred, the 
woods and meads rejoiced at her approach. But scarcely had hill and dale 
received the welcome light of day, and objects become visible, when the first 
thing that presented itself to the eyes of Sancho Panza was the squire of the 
wood's nose, which was so large that it almost overshadowed bis whole body. 
Its magnitude was indeed extraordinary ; it was moreover a hawk-nose^ full of 
waìts and carbuncles, of the colour of a mulberry, and hanging two fingere* 
breadth below bis 'mouth. The size, the colour, the carbuncles, and the 
crookedness, produced such a countenance of horror, that Sancho, at the sight 
thereof, began to tremble from head to foot, and he resolved within himself , 
to take two hundred cuffs before he would be provoked to attack such a 
hobgoblin. 

Don Quixote also surveyed bis àntagonist, but, the beaver of bis hehnet being 
down, bis face was concealed ; it was evident, however, that he was a strong* 
made man, not very tali, and that over bis armour he wore a kind of surtout or 
loose coat, apparently of the finest gold cloth, besprinkled with little moons of 
polished glass, which made a very gay and shining appearance ; a large piume 
of feathers, green, yellow, and white, waved about nis helmet His lance, 
which was leaning against a tree, was very large and thick, and headed with 
pointed steel, above a span long. AH these drcumstances Don Quixote atten- 
tively marked, and inferred, from appearances, that he was a very potent 
knight, but he was not therefore daunted, like Sancho Panza ; on the contrary, 
with a gallant spirit, he said to the knight of the mirrors, " Sir knight, if your 
eagemess for combat has not exhausted your courtesy, I entreat you to Hit up 
your beaver a little, that I may see whether your countenance corresponds with 
your gallant demeanour." "Whether vanquished or vìctorious in this enter- 
pnse, sir knight," answered he of the mirrors, **you will bave time and Idsure 
enough for seeing me ; and if I comply not now with your request, it ìs because 
I think it would be an indignity to Uie beauteous Casildea de Vandalia to lose 
any time in forcing you to make the confession required." "However, while 
we are mounting our horses," said Don Quixote, "you can teli me whether I 
resemble that Don Quixote whom you said you had vanquished." " As like as 
one egg is to another," replied he of the mirrors ; "though, as you say you are 
persecuted by enchanters, I dare not affirm that you are actually the same 

giisoa" "I am satisfied that you acknowledge you may be deceived," said 
on Quixote ; ** however, to remove ali doubt, let us to borse, and in less time 
than you would bave spent in ràising your beaver, if God, my mistress, and my 
arm avail me, I will see your face, and you shall be conviuced I am not the 
vanquished Don Quixote." 

Tney now mounted without more words, and Don Quixote wheeled Rozinante 
about, to take sufficient ground for the encounter, while the other knight did 
the same ; but before Don Quixote had gone twenty paces, he heard himself 
called by his opponent, who, meeting lum half-way, said, "Remember, sir 
knight, our agreement, which is, that the conquered shall remain at the dis- 
cretion of the conqueror." "I know it," answered Don Quixote ; "provided 
that which is imposed shall not transgress the laws of chivalry." " Certainly," 
answered he of the mirrors. At this juncture the squire's strange nose presented 
itself to Don Quixote's sight, who was no less struck than Sancho, insomuch 
that he looked upon him as a monster, or some creature of a new species. 
Sancho, seeing his master set forth to take his career, would not stay alone with 
Long-nose, lest, perchance, he should get a fìlip from that dreadful snout, which 
would level him to the ^ound, either by force or fright So he ran after his 
master, holding by the stirrup-leather, and when he thought it was nearly time 
for him to face about ** I beseech your worship," he cried, "before you tum, 
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to help me into yon cork-tree, where I can see better and more to my likìjog the 
brave battle you are going to bave with tfaat knight" '*I rather believe, 
Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, *' that thou art for mounting a scaffold to see the 
bull-sports without danger." **To teli you the truth, sir/' answered Sancbo^ 
* ' that squire's monstrous nose fìlls me with dread, and I dare not stand near hhn. " 
'' It is mdeed a fearful sight," said Don Quixote^ ''to any other but myself ; 
come, therefore, and I will help thee up." 

While Don Quixote was engaged in helping Sancho up into the cork-tree, the 
knight of the mirrors took as large a compass as he thought necessary, and, 
believing that Don Quixote had done the same, without waiting for sound of 
trumpet, or any other signal, he' tumed about bis borse, who was not a whit 
more active nor more sightly than Rozinante, and at bis best speed, though not 
exceeding a middling trot, he advanced to èncounter the enem^; but, seeing 
bim employed with Sancho, he reined in bis steed and stopped in the midst of 
bis career ; for which bis borse was most thankful, being unable to stir any 
farther. Don Quixote, thinking his enemy was coming full speed against bim, 
clapped spurs to Rozinante's lean flanks, and made bim so bestir himself that, 
as the bistory relates, this was the only time in his Ufe that he approached to 
something like a gallop ; and with this unprecedented fury he soon came up to 
where his adversary stood, striking his spurs rowel-deep into the sides of bis 
charger, without being able to make bim stir a.finger's length from the place 
where he had been checked in his career. At this fortunate juncture Don 
Quixote met his adversary, embarrassed not only with his borse but his lance, 
which he either knew not how, or had not time, to fix in its rest, and therefore 
our-knigbt, who saw not these perplexities, assailed bim with perfect security, 
and witìi such force that he soon brought bim to the ground, over his horse's 
crupper, leaving him motionless and without any signs of life. Sancho, on 
seeing this, immediately slid down from the cork-tree, and in ali baste ran to 
his master, who alighted from Rozinante and went up to the vanquished knight; 
when, unlacing his helmet to see whether he was dead, or if yet alive, to give 
him air, he beheld — ^but who can relate what He beheld — without causing 
amazement, wonder, and terror, in ali that hear-it? He saw, says the bistory, 
the very face, the very figure, the very aspect, the very physiognomy, the very 
effigy and semblance of the bachelor Sampson Carrasco 1 " Come hither, 
Sancho," cried he aloud, **and see, but believe not; make baste, son, and 
mark what wizards and enchanters can do 1 " Sancho approached, and seeing^ 
the face of the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, he began to cross and bless himself 
a thousand times over. AH this time the overthrown cavalier showed no signs 
of life. "My advice is," said Sancho, "that, at ali events, your worship 
should thrust your sword down the throat of this man, who is so like the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco: for in despatching him you may destroy one of those 
enchanters, your enemies." "Thou sayest not amiss,'* quoth Don Quixote, 
"for the fewer enemies the better." Ile then drew his sword to put Sancho's 
advice into execution, when the squire of the mirrors came running up, but 
without the frightful nose, and cried aloud, " Have a care. Signor Don Quixote^ 
what you do ; for it is the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, yoiu: friend, and I am 
his squire." Sancho seeing his face now shom of its deformity, exclaimed, 
"The nose I where is the nose !" " Here it is," said the other ; taking from 
his right-band pocket a pasteboard nose, formed and painted in the manner 
already described ; and Sancho, now looking eamestly at him, made another 
exclamation, " Blessed Virgin defend me ! " cried he, "is not this Tom Cecial, 
my neighbour?" "Indeed am I," answered the unnosed squire; "Tom 
Cecial I am, friend Sancho Panza, and I wiU teli you presently what tricks 
brought me hither \ but now, good Sancho, entrea^ in the mean time^ youi 
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master not to hurt the knight of the mirrors at his feet ; for he is tnily no other 
than the rash.and ìll-advìsed bachelor Sampson Carrasco, our townsman," 

6y this time the knight of the mirrors began to recover his senses, whiob 
Don Quixote perceiving, he clapped the point of his naked sword to his throat 
and said, '* You are a dead man, sir knight, if you confess not chat the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso excels in beauty your Casildea de Van dalia; you must 
promise also, on my sparing your life, to go to the city of Toboso, and present 
yourself before her from me, that she may dispose of you as she shall think fit ; 
and, if she leaves you at liberty, then shall you return to me without delay — the 
fame of my exploits being your guide — to relate to me thè circumstances of your 
interview ; these conditions being strìctly conformable to the terms agreed on 
before our encounter, and also to the rules of knight -errantry. ** **I confess," 
said the fallen knight, "that the lady Dulcinea del Toboso*s tom and dirty 
shoe is preferable to the ill-combed, though clean locks of Casildea ; and I 
promise to go and return from her presence to yours, and give you the exact 
and particular account which you require of me." 

** You must likewise confess and believe," added Don Quixote^ "that the 
knight you vanquished was not Don Quixote de la Mancha, but some one 
resembling him ; as I do confess and believe that, though resembling the 
bachelor Sampson Carrasco, you are not he, but some other whom my enemies 
have purposely transformed into his likeness to restrain the impetuosity of my 
fage, and make me use with moderation the glory of my conquest." "1 
confess^ jndge, and believe everything, precisely as you do yourselv' answered 
the disjointed knight ; "and now suffer me to rise, I beseech you, if my bruises 
do not prevent me." Don Quixote raised him with the assistance of his squire, 
òn whom Sancho stili kept his eyes fixed ; and though from some conversation 
that p'assed between them he had much reason to believe it was really his old 
friend Tom Cecial, he was so prepossessed by ali that his master had said about 
enchanters, that he would not trust his own eyes. In short, both master and 
man persisted in their error; and the knight of the mirrors, with his squire, 
much out of humour and in ill-plight, went in search of some convenient place 
where he might searcloth himself and splinter his ribs. Don Quixote and 
Sancho contmued their joumey to Saragossa, where the history leaves them to 
give some account of the knight of the mirrors and his well-snouted squire. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Gìving an account o/the knight of the mirrors and his squire. 

Don Quixote was exceedingly happy, elated, and vain-glorious at his 
triumph over so yaliant a knight as he imagined him of the mirrors to be^ and 
from whose promise he hoped to learn whether his adored mìstress stili remained 
in a state of enchantment But Don Quixote expected one thing, and he of the 
mirrors intended another : his only care at present being to get, as soon as pos- 
sible, plasters for his bruises. The history. then proceeds to teli us that when 
the bachelor Sampson Carrasco advised Don Quixote to resumé his functions 
of knight-errantry, he had previously consulted with the priest and the barber 
upon the best means of inducing Don Quixote to stay peaceably and quietly at 
home ; and it was agreed by general vote, as well as by the particular advice of 
Carrasco, that they should let Don Qubcote make another sally (smce it seemed 
impossible to detain him), and that the bachelor should then also «dly forth 
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lìke a knight-errant, and take an opportunity of engaging him to figlit ; and 
after vanquishing him, which they held to be an easy matter, he should remain, 
according to a previous agreement, at the disposai of the conqueror, who should 
command him to return home, and not quit it for the space of two years, or till 
he had received further orders from him. They doubted not but that he would 
readily comply, rather than infringe the laws ot chivalry ; and they hoped that, 
during this mterval, he mic^ht forget his follies, or that some means might be 
discovered of curing his malady. Carrasco engaged in the enterprìse» and Tom 
Cecia], Sancho Panza's neìghbour, a merry sh^low-brained fellow, proffered 
his service as squire. Sampson armed himself in the manner already describedy • 
and Tom Cecia! fìtted the counterfeit nose to his face for the purpose of dis- 
guising himself ; and, following the same road that Don Quixote had takei^ 
they were not far off when the adventure of Death's car took place ; but it was 
in the wood they overtook him, which was the scene of the late action, and 
where, had it not been for Don Quixote's extraordinaiy conceit that the 
bachelor was not the bachelor, that gentleman, not meeting even so much as 
nests, where he thought to find bìrds, would have been incapadtated for ever 
from taking the degree of licentiate. 

Tom Cecial, after the unlucky issue of theìr expedition, said to the bachelor, 
"Most certainly, Signor Carrasco, we have been riehtly served. It is easy 
to pian a thing, but very often difficult to get through with it Don Quixote 
is mad, and we are m our senses ; he gets off souikI and laughing, and your 
worship remains sore and sorrowfiù : now, pray, which is the greater madman« 
he who is so because he cannot help it, or he who is so on purpose ?** ''The 
dìfference between these two sorts of madmen is," replied Sampson, "that he 
who cannot help it will remaìn so, and he who deliberately plays the fool may 
leave off when he thinks fit " " That being the case, " said Tom Cecia], " I was 
mad when I desired to be your worship*s squire, and now I desire to be so no 
longer, but shall liasten home again." " That you may do," answered Sampson, 
'' but, for mvself, I cannot think of retuming to mine, tiil I have soundly banged 
this same Don Quixote. It is not now with the hope of curing him of lùs 
madness, that I sliall seek him, but a desire for revenge ; the pain ofmy ribs wiU 
not allow me to entertain a more charìtable purpose.*' In this humour they 
went on talking till they carne to a village, where they luckily met with a bone- 
setter, who undertook to cure the unfortunate Sampsoa Tom Cecial now 
retumed home, leaving his master meditating schemes of revenge ; and though 
the history will have occasion to mention him again hereafter, it must now 
attend the motions of our triumphant knight 



CHAPTER XVL 
OfvìhcU befel Don Quixote with a worthy gentleman of La Mancha, 

Don Quixote pursued his joumey with pleasure, satisfaction, and self-com- 
placency, as already described : imagining, because of his late victory, tliat he 
was the most valiant knight the world could then boast of. He cared neither 
for enchàntments nor enchanters, and looked upon ali the adventures which 
should henceforth bcfal him as already acliieved and brought to a happy con- 
clusion. He no longer remembered his innumerable sufferings during the 
progress of his chivalrìes ; the stoning that demolished half his grinders, the 
mgratitude of the galley-slaves, nor the audadty of the Yanguesian carrìers and 
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thdr shower of pack-staves : — ^in short, he mwardly exdaimed thàt, could he 
devise any means of disenchanting his lady Dulcinea, he should not envy the 
highest fortune that ever was, or could be, attained by the most prosperous 
knight-errant of past ages. 

He was whoUy absorbed in these reflections, when Sancho said to him, " Is 
it not strange, sir, that I have stili before my eyes the monstrous uose of my 
neighbour Tom Cecial?" "And dost thou really believe, Sancho," said Don 
Quixote^ **that the knight of the mirrors was the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, 
and his squire thy friend Tom Cecial ?" ** I know not what to say about it,'* 
•answerèd Sancho : ** I only know that the marks he gave me of my house, wife^ 
and children, could be ^ven by nobody else ; and his face, when the nose was 
off, was Tom Cecial's, just as I have often seen it— for he lives in the next 
house to my own ; the tone of his voice, too, was the very same." "Come, 
come^ Sancho," replied Don Quixote, "let us reason upon this matter. How 
can it be imagined that the bachelor Sampson Carrasco should come as a knight- 
errant, armed at ali points, to fight with me? Was I ever his enemy? Have 
I ever given him occasion to bear me ill-will? Am I his rivai? Or hashe 
embraced the profession of arms, envying the feme I have acquired bv them ? ** 
"But, then, what are we to say, sir," answerèd Sancho, "to the likeness of 
that knight, whoever he may be, to the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, and his 
squire to my neighbour Tom Cecial ? If it be enchantaient, as your worship 
sa3rs, why were they to be made like those two above ali others in the world ? ** 
"Trust me, Sancho, the whole is an artifice," answerèd Don Quixote, " and a 
trick of the wicked magicians who persecute me. Knowing that I might be 
victorious, they cunningly contrived that my vanquished enemy should assume 
the appearance of the worthy bachelor, in order that the friendship which I 
bear him might iriterpose between the edge of my sword and the vigour of my 
arm, and by checking my just indignation, the wretch might escape with life, 
who, by fraud and violence, sought mine. Indeed, already thou knowest by 
experience, Sancho, how easy a thing it is for enchanters to diange one face into 
another, making the fair foul, and the foul fair ; since^ not two days ago, thou 
sawest with thine own eyes the grace and beauty of the peerless Dulcinea in 
their highest perfection, while to me she appeared under the mean and disgusting 
exterior of a rude country- wen eh, with cataracts on her eyes, and a bad smeli in 
her mouth. If, then, the wicked enchanter durst make so foul a transformation, 
no wonder at this deception of his, in order to snatch the glory of victory 
out of my hands ! However, I am gratified in knowing that, whatever was the 
form he pleased to assume, my trìumph over him was complete." "Heaven 
knows the truth of ali things," answerèd Sancho ; who, well knowing the 
transformation of Dulcinea to have been a device of his own, was not quite 
satisfìed with his master's elucidations : but he would make no reply, lest he 
should betray himself. 

While thus discoursing, they were overtaken by a gentleman, mounted on a 
very fine flea-bitten mare, and dressed in a green doSi riding-coat, faced with 
murry-«coloured velvet, and a hunter's cap of the same ; the mare*s fumiture 
corresponded in colourwith his dreso, and was adapted to field sports; a 
Moorish scimitar hung at his shoulder-belt, which was green and gold; his 
buskins were wrought Uke the belt, and his spurs were not gilt, but green, and 
polished so neatly that, as they suited his clothes, they looked better than if they 
had been of pure gold. He saluted them courteously, and, spurring his mare, 
was passing on, when Don Quixote said to him, "If you are travelling our road, 
signor, andare not in baste, will you favourus with your company?" "In- 
deed, signor," replied he^ " I should not have passed on, but I was afraid your 
hoTse might prove unruly in the company ox my mare." "Sir," answerèd 
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Sancho, '* if that be ali, you may safely trttst your mare ; for oura is the noblest 
and best-behaved borse in the world ; and, at such a time, was never ^ilty of 
a roguish trick in bis life, but once, and then my master and I paid for it seven- 
fold. I say, again, your worship need not fear; for if she were served up 
betwixt two dishes, I assure you, he wonld not so much as look her in the 
fiice." The traveller checkea bis mare, bis cnriosity being excited by the ap- 
pearance of Don Quixote, who rode without bis helmet, which Sancho carrìed 
tike a doak'bag, at the pommel of bis ass's pannel ; but if he stared at Don 
Quixote, he was himseli surveyed with no less attention by the knight, who 
eonceived him to be some person of consequence; His age seemed to be about 
fifty, though he had but few grey hairs ; his face was of Sie aquiline form, of a 
countenance neither too gay, nor too grave, and by his whole exterior it was 
evident that he was no ordinary person. It was not less manifest that the 
traveller, as he contemplated Don Quixote, thought he had never seen any one 
like him before. Witn wonder he gazed upon his tali person, his meagre^ 
shallow visage, his lank borse, his armour, and stately deportment ; altogether 
pesenting'a figure, like which nothing, for many centuries past, had been seen 
m that country. 

Don Quixote perceived that he had attracted the attention of the traveller, 
and, being the pmk of courtesy, and always desirons of pleasing, he anticipated 
his questions, by sa3ring, " You are probably surprìsed, signor, at my appear- 
ance, which is certainly uncommon in the present age ; but this wìll be explained 
when I teli you that I am a knight in search of adventures. I left my country, 
mortgaged my estate, quitted ease and pleasures, and threw myself iato the arms 
of fortune. I wished to revive chivalry, so long deceased ; and for some time 
past, exposed to many vicissitudes, stumbling in one place, and rising again in 
another, I bave prosecuted my design; succouring widows, protecting damsels^ 
aiding wives and orphans — ali the naturai and proper dutles of knlghts-errant 
And thus, by man^ valorous and Christian exploits, I bave acquired the deserved 
honour of being m print throughout ali or most of the nations in the world. 
Thirty thpusand copies are already published of my bistory, and, Heaven per- 
mitting, thirty thousand thousands more are hkely to be printei Finally, to 
sum up ali in a single «word, know that I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, other- 
wise called the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure I Though self-praise depre- 
ciates, I am compelled sometimes to pronounce my own commendations, but- it 
is only when no niend is present to perform that office for me. And now, my 
worthy sir, that you know my proiession, and who I am, you will cease to 
wonder at my appearance." 

After an intervaJ of silence, the traveller in green said, in reply, " You are 
indeed right, signor, in conceiving me to be struck by your appearance : but you 
have rather increased than lessened my wonder by the account you give of your- 
sel£ How I Is it possible that there are knìghts-errant now in the world, and 
that there are histones printed of real chivalries ? I had no idea that there was 
ànybody now upon earth who relieved widows, succoured damsels, aided wives, 
or protected orphans : nor should yet have believed it, had I not been now con- 
vinced with my own eyes. Thank Heaven ! .the bistory you mention of your 
exalted and trae achievements must surely cast into obìivion ali the £aibles of 
imagìnary knights-errant which abound so much, to the detrìment of good 
morals, and the prejudice and neglect of genuine bistory." ** There is mudi to 
be said," answered Don Quixote, V^poi* the question of the trath or fiction of 
the bistories of knights-errant" ** Why, is there any one," answered he in 
green, "who doubts the felsehood of those histories ?" "I doubt it," replied 
Don Quixote — "but no more of that at present; for, if we travel togeòier much . 
ffurther, I hope to convìnce you, sir, that you have been wrong in sufferìng your« 
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self to be carried in the stream with those who cavil at their truth." The 
traveller now first began to suspect the stat^ of his companion's intellect, and 
watched for a further confirmation of his suspicion: bu^ before they entered 
into any other discourse, Don Quixote said that, since he had so freely descrìbed 
binisela he hoped he might be permitted to ask who he was. To which the 
traveller answered, ** I, sir khight of the sorrowful figure, am a gentleman, and 
native of a village where, if it please Heaven, we shall dine to-day. My fortune 
is affluent, and my name is Don Di^o de Miranda. I spend my time with my 
wife, my chUdren, and my friends: my diversions are hunting and fishing; but 
I keep neither hawks nor greyhounds, only some decoy partridges, and a stout 
ferret I have about six dozen of books, Spanish and Latin,* some of history, 
and some of devotion : those of chivalry have not come over my threshold. I 
am more inclined to the reading of profano than devout authors, provided they 
are well wrìtten, ingenious, and harmless in their tendency, though, in truth, 
Uiere are very few books of this kind in Spain. Sometimes I eat with my* 
neighbonrs and friends, and frequently I invite them; my table is n^t and 
clean, and not parsimoniously fìimished. I slander no one, nor do I listen to 
slander from others. I pry not into other men's lives, nor scrutinize their 
actions. I he^r mass every day ; I share my substance with the poor, making 
no parade of my good works, lest hypocrisy and vain-glory, tliose insidious 
enemies of the human breast, should fìnd access to mine. It is alwa3rs 
my endeavour to make peace between those who are at variance. I am 
devoted to our blessed Lady, and ever trust in the infinite mercy of God our 
Lord." 

Sancho was very attentive to the account of this gentleman*s life^ which 
appeared to hìm to be good and holy ; and, thinking that one of such a cha- 
racter must needs work miracles, he nung himself off his Dappiè, and, running 
Up to him, he laid hold of his right stirrup ; then, devoutly, and almost with 
tears, he kissed his feet more than once. ** What mean you by this, brother ?" 
said the gentleman; **why these embraces ?" "Pray let me kiss on," answered 
Sancho ; "for your worship is the first saint on horseback I ever saw in ali my 
Ufe." " I am not a saint," answered the gentleman, ** but a great sinner ; you, 
my friend, must indeed be good, as your simplicity proves." Sancho retired, 
and mounted his ass again ; having forced a smile from the profound gravity 
of his master, and caused fi-esh astonishment in Don D^go. 

Don Quixote then asked him how many children he had, at the same time 
observing that the ancient philosophers, being without the true knowledge of 
God, held supreme happiness to consìst in the gifts of nature and fortune, in 
baving many friends and many good children. ** I have one son," answered 
the gentleman ; ** and if I had him not, perhaps I should think myself happier : 
not that he is bad, but because he is not ali that I would have him. He is 
. eighteen years old : six of which he has spent at Salamanca, leaming the Latin 
and Greek languages, and, when I wished him to proceed to other studies, I 
found him infatuated with poetry, and could not prevali upon him to look into 
the law, which it was my desire he should study ; nor into theology, the queen 
of ali Sciences. I was desirous that he should be an honour to his family, since 
we live in an age in which useful and virtuous literature is rewarded by the 
sovereign — I say virtuous, for letters without virtue are pearls on a dunghilL 
He passes whole days in examining whether Ilomer expressed himself well in 
sach a verse of the Iliad ; whether Martial, in such an epigram, be obscene or 
not ; whether such a line in Virgil should be' understood this or that way ; — in^ 
a word, aU his conversation is with these and other ancient poets, such as 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and Tibollus : for the modem Spanish authors he 
holds in no esteem. At the same time, in spite of the còntempt he seems to 
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have for Spaoish poetry, his thoughts are at thìs time entirely engrossed by a 
paraphrase on four verses sent him from Salamanca, and which, I believe» ìs 
intended for a sdiolastic prize." 

" Children, my good sir," replied Don Quixote, "are the flesh and blood of 
their parents, and, whether good or bad, must be loved and cherìshed as part 
of themselves. It is the duty of parents to tram them up from their infancy, in 
the paths of virtue and food manners, and in Christian discipline, so that they 
may become the staff ol their age and an honour to their posterity. As to 
forcing them to this or that pursuit, I do not hold it to be right, though I think 
there is a propriety in advising them ; and, when the stadent is so fortwiate as 
to have an inneritance, and therefore not compelled to study for his subsistenoe, 
I shouid be for indulging him in the pursuit of that sdence to which his genius 
is most inclined ; and although that of poetry be less usefiil than delightful, it 
does not usually reflect disgrace on its votanes. Poetry I regard as a tender 
virgin, young and extremely beautiful, whom divers other viigins — ^namdy, ali 
the other sciences — are assiduous to enrich, to polisti, and adom. She is to be 
served by them, and they are to be ennobled through her. But this same virgin 
isnot to be rudely handled, nor dragged through the streets, nor exposed in 
the market-place, nor posted on the comers of gates of palaces. She is of so 
exquisite a nature that he who knows how to treat her will convert her into 
gold of the most inestimable value. He who possesses her shouid guard her 
with vigilance^ neither suffering her to be poUuted by obscene, nor d^raded by 
duU and frivolous works. Although she must be in no wise venal, die is not, 
therefore, to despise the fair reward of honourable labours, either in heroic or 
dramatic compositioa Buffoons must not come near her, neither must she be 
approached by the ignorant vulgar, who have no sense of her charms ; and this 
term is equally applicable to ali ranks ; for whoever is ignorant is vulgar. He, 
therefore, who, with the qualifìcations I have named, devotes himself to poetry, 
will be honoured and esteemed by ali nations distinguished for inteuectual 
cultivatioa 

**With regard to your son's contempt for Spanish poetry, I think he is 
thereìn to blame. The great Homer, being a Greek, did not write in Latin, 
nor did Virgil, who was a Roman, wrìte in Greek. In faict, ali the ancient 
poets wrote in the language of their native country, and did not hunt after 
foreign tongues to express their own sublime conceptions. This custom; there- 
fore, shouid prevali among ali nations : the German poet shouid not be under- 
valued for writing in his own tongue; nor the Castiliùi — ^nor even the Bisca^an 
— for writing the langiuge of his province. But your son, I shouid imagme, 
does not disuke the Spanish poetry, but poets who are unacquainted with other 
lai^ages, and defìcient in that knowledge which might enrich, embelUsh, and 
invigorate their native powers : although, indeed, it is generally said that tiie gifl 
of poesy is innate — ^that is, a poet is bom a poet, and àus endowed by Heaven, 
imparently without study or art, composes things which verìfy the saying^ 
Èst deus in nobis, &a Thus the poet of nature, who improves himself by art, 
rises far above hun who is merely the creature of study : art may improve, but 
cannot surpass nature ; and therefore it is the union of both which produces 
the perfect poet Sufler, then, your son to proceed in the career which the 
star of his genius points out ; for, bemg so good a scholar, and having sdready 
happily mounted the first step of the sciences — that of the leamed languages — 
he may, by their aid, attain the summit of literary eminence, which is no less 
an honour and an omament to a gentleman than a mitre to the ecclesiastic, or 
the long robe to the lawyer. If your son write personal satires, chide him, and 
tear his performances ; but if he write like Horace, reprehending vice in general, 
commend him ; for it is laudable in a poet to employ his pen in a virtuous 
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eause. Let him direct the shafts of satire against vic^ in ali its various forms, 
but not level them at individuals, Ilice some who, rather than not indulge their 
mischievous wit, will hazard a disgraceftd banishment to the Isles of Pontus.* 
If the poet be correct in his mords, his verse wiIl partake of the same purity : 
the pen is the tongue of the mind, and what his conceptions are, such will be 
his productioras. The wise and virtuous subject who is gifted with a poetic 
genius is ever honoured and enriched' by his sovereign, and crowned with the 
leav^s of the tree whìch the thunderbolt hurts not, as a token that ali should 
respect those brows which are so honourably adomed." 

Here Don Quixote paused, havìng by his rational discourse made his com* 
panion waver in the opinion he had formed of his insanity. Sancho, in the 
mesói time, not finding the conversation to his taste, had gone a short distaiice 
cut of the road to beg a little milk of some shepherds whom he saw milking 
thekr ewes : and just as the traveller, highly satisfied with Dòn Quixote' s 
ingenuity and good sense, was about to resumé the conversation, Don Quixote 
perceived a cart with royal banners advancing on the same road, and, believing 
it to be something that fell under his jurisdiction, he called aloud to Sancho to 
bring him hishelmet Sancho immediately left the shepherds, and pricking 
up Dappiè, hastened to his master, who was about to be engaged in a most 
terrific and stupendous adventure. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Whetein is set forth the extreme and highest point ai which the unheard-qf 
courage of Don Quixote ever did or ever could arrive ; with the happy con- 
cltision ofthe adventure ofihe lions. 

Little expecting a fresh adventure, Sancho, as the history careftilly relates, 
was leisurely buying some curds of the shepherds ; andj being summoned in 
such baste to his master, he knew not what to do with them, nor how to carry 
them ; so that, to prevent their being wasted, he poured them into the helmet ; 
and, satisfied with this excellent device, he humed away to receive the com- 
.mands of his -lord. "Sancho," said the knight, **give me my helmet : for 
either 1 know little of adventures, or that which I descry yonder is one that 
will oblige me to bave recourse to arms. " He of the green riding-coat, hearing 
this, looked on ali sides, and could see nothing but a cart coming towards 
them, with two or three small flags, by which he thought it probable that it 
was conveying some of the king's money. He mentioned his conjecture to 
Don Quixote ; but he heeded him not — ^his imagination was too much possessed 
by adventures, and his only reply was, **Fore-wamed, fore-armed; to be 
prepared is half the victory. I know, by experience, that I bave enemies 
both visible and invisible, and I know not when, nor from what quacter, nor 
at what time, nor in what shape, they may attack me." He then took his 
helmet from Sancho's band before he had discharged the curds, and, without 
observing its contents, clapped it hastily upon his head. The curds being 
squeezed and pressed, the whey began to run down the face and beard of the 
knight, to his great constemation. ** What can this mean, Sancho ì " said he; 
** methinks my skull is softening, or my brains melting, or I sweat from head 
to foot I If so, it is certainly not through fear, though I verily believe that 
this will prove a terrible adventure. Give me something to wipe myself, 

♦ Alluding to Ovid. 
VOL. II. E 
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Sancho ; for this copions sveat blinds me." Sancho said nothing, but gaine 
him a doth ; at the same time, thanking Heaven that his master had not 
found out the truth. Don Quixote wiped himselfi and took off his heknet to 
see what it was, so cool to his head : and, observing some white lumps in it, 
he put them to his nose, and smelling them, **By the lady of my soni," he 
exclaimed, **these are curds which thou hast put bere, thon base unmannerly 
squirel" Sancho replied with much coolness and cunning, **If they are 
curds, sir, give them to me and I will eat them — no, now I think of it, the 
devil ma^ eat them for me, for he only could bave put them there. What I I 
offer to foul your worship's helmet ! Egad I it seems as if I had mj enchanters 
tpo, who persecute me a$ a creature and member of your worship, and bave 
put that mthiness there to provoke your wrath against me. But, truly this tirae 
they bave missed their aim; for I trust to my master's good judgment, who 
will consider that I bave neither curds, nor cream, nor anything like it ; and 
that if I had, I should sooner bave put them into my stomach than into your 
worship's helmet." " Well," said Don Quixote, "there may be something in 
that" The gentleman, who had been observing ali that had passed, Tfras 
astonished ; and stili more so at what followed ; for Don Quixote, after having 
wiped his "head, fece, beard, and helmet, again put it on, and fixing himself 
firm in his stirrups, adjusting his sword, and grasping his lance, he exdaimed, 
"Now, come what may, I am prepared to encounter Satan himself!" 

They were soon overtaken by the cart with flags, which was attended only 
by the driver, who rode upon one of the mules, and a man sitting upon the 
fore part of it Don Quixote planted himself just before them, and said, 
"Whither go ye, brethren 1 What carriage ìs this? What does it contain, 
and what are those banners?" **The cart is mine," answered the carter, 
" and in it are two fierce lions, which the general of Oran is sendìng to court 
as a present to his majesty; the flags belong to our liege the king, to show 
that What is in the cart belongs to him." "And are the lions large?" 
demanded Don Qubcote. "Larger never came from Africa to Spain,*"8aid 
the man on the front of the cart ; "I am their keeper, and in my time bave 
had charge of many lions, but never of any so large as these. They are a male 
and a female ; the male is in the first cage, and the female is in that behind. 
Not having eaten to-day, they are now hungry ; and therefore, sir, stand aside^ 
for we must make baste to the place where they are to be fed." "What l" 
laid Don Quixote, with a scomfiil smile, " Lion-whelps against me I Against 
me, your puny mcmsters I and at this time of day ! By yon blessed sun ! those 
who sent them hither shall see whether I am a man to be scared by lions. 
Alight, honest friend ! and, since you are their keeper, open the cages and 
tom out your savages of the desert : for in the midst of this field will I make 
them know who Don Quixote de la Mancha is, in spite of the enchanters that 
sent them hither to me." "So, so," quoth tìie gentleman to himself, "our 
good knight has now given us a specimen of what he is ; doubtless the curds 
nave softened his skull, and made bis brains mellow." Sancho now coming up 
to him, "For Heaven*s sake,«ir," cried he, "hinder my master from meddling 
with these lions ; for if he does, they will tear us ali to pieces." "What then, 
is your master so mad," answered the gentleman, "that you really fear he wiU 
attack such fierce animais?" "He is not mad," answered Sancho, "but 
daring." "I will make him desist," replied the gentleman; and, going up to 
Don Quixote, who was importuning the keeper to open the cages, " Sir," said 
he^ "knights-errant should engagé in adventures that, at least, afford some 
prospect of success, and not such as are altogether desperate; for the vàìoor 
which borders on temerity has in it more of madness than courage. Besides, 
sir knight, these lions do not come to assail you : they are going to be presented 
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to his majesty ; and it is, therefore, improper to detain them or retard their 
JGumey." "Sweet sir," answcred Don Quixote, **go hence, and mind your 
decoy partridge and your stout ferrei, and leave every one to his functions. 
This is mine, and I shall see whether these gentlcmen lions will come against 
me or not" Then, tumìng to the keeper, he said, "I vow to Heaven, Don 
Rascal, if thou dost not instantly open the cages, with this lance I will pm thee 
to the cart" The carter seeing that the armed lunatic was resolute, ** Good 
jir," said he, "for charity's sake, be pleased to let me talee off my mules and 
get with them out of danger, before the lions are let loose i for shouid my cattle 
be killed, I am undone for ever, as I have no other means of living than by 
this cart and these mules." "Incredulous wretch!" cried Don Quixote, 
•* unyoke and do as thou wUt; but thou shak soon see that thy trouble'might 
have been spared." 

The carter alighted and unyoked in great baste. The keeper then said aloud, 
" Bear witness, ali bere present, that against my will^ and by compubion, I 
open the cages and let the lions loose. I protest against what this gentleman 
is doing, and dedare ali the mischief done by these beasts shall be placed to 
bis account, with my salary and perquisites over and above. Pray, gentleman, 
take care of yoursdves before I open the doorj for, as to myself, I am sure 
they will do me no hurt" Again the gentleman pressed Don Quixote to desist 
from so mad an action; declaring to him that he was thereby provoking God's 
wrath. Don Quixote replied that he knew what he was doing. The gentle- 
man rejoined, and entreated him to consider well of it, for he was certainly 
deceivpd. **Nay, sir," replied Don Quixote, "if you will not be a spectator - 
of what you think will prove a tragedy, spur your flea-bitten, and save yourself.'* 
* S&ncho too besought him, with tears in his eyes, to desist from an enterprise 
compared with which that of the windmiUs, the dreadful one of the fulling- 
mills, and in short, ali the explòits he had performed in the whole couree of his 
life, were mere tarts and cheesecakes. ** Consider, sir," added Sancho, **here 
is no ench^ntment, nor anything like it; for I saw, through the grates and 
chinks of the cage, the paw of a true lion ; and I guess, by the size of its claw, 
that it is bigger than a mountain." **Thy fears," answered Don Quixote, 
**would make it appear to thee larger than half the world. Retire, Sancho, 
and leave me; and if I perish bere, thou knowest our old agreement : repair to 
Dulcinea — I say no more. " To these he added other expressions, which showed 
tìie iirmness of his purpose, and that ali argument would be fruitless. The 
gentleman would fain bave compelled him to desist, but thought himself un- 
equally matched in wcapons ano armour, and that it would not be prudent to 
engagé with a madman, whose violence and menaces against the keeper were 
now redoubled ; the gentleman therefore spurred his mare, Sancho his Dappiè, 
and the carter his mules, and ali endeavoured to get as far off as possible from 
the cart, before the lions were let loose. Sancho bewailed the death of his 
master; verily believing it would now ov-ertake him between the paws of the 
lions ; he cursed his hard fortune^ and the unlucky hour when he again entered 
ìnto his service. But, notwithstanding his tears and lamentations, he kept 
nxging on his Dappiè to get far enough from the cart. The keeper seeing that 
the fugitives were at a good distance, repeated his arguments and entreaties, 
but to no purpose : Don Quixote answered that he heard him, and desired he 
would trouble himself no more, bui immediately obey his commands, and open 
the door, 

Whilst the keeper was unbarring the first gate. Don Quixote deliberated 
within himself whether it would be best to engagé on horseback or not-; and 
finally determined it shouid be on foot, as Rozinante might be terrified at the 
iright of the lions. He therefore leaped from his borse, flung aside his lance, 
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braced on his shield, and drew his sword ; then sloWly advandng, with mar- 
vcllons intrqMdity and an undaunted heart, he planted himself before the lioii't 
cage, devoutly commending himself first to God, and then to his mistress 
Dulcinea. 

Here the author of this faithfUl history breaks out into the foUowing exdama- 
tion: — "O most magnanimous, potent, and beyond ali expression courageoiis, 
Don Qubcote de la Mancha ! Tnou mirror of heroes, ano grand exemplar of 
valouri Thou new and second Don Manuel de Leon— the glory and prìde of 
Spanish knights ! In what words shall I describe this tremendous exploit — 
how render it credible to sncceeding ages ? What praise or panegyrìc can be 
imagìned, though above ali hyperboles hyperbolicai, that does not belong to 
thee? Thou who, alone, finn, fearless, and intrepid, armed with a single 
sword, and that none of the sharpest, defended with a single shield, and that 
neither broad nor bright, stoodest expecting and braving two of tke fìercest 
lions that ever voared in Libyan desert I But let thine own unrivalled deeds 
speak thy praise, valorous Manchegan ! for I bave no words equal to the lofty 
theme." Here the author ends his exclamation, and resumes the thread of the 
history. 

The keeper seeing Don Quixote fìxed in his posture, and that he could not 
avoid letting loose the lion without incurring the resentment of the angxy and 
darìng knight, set wide open the door of the first cage, where die monster hy, 
which appeared to be of an extraordinary size, and of a hideous and finghtml 
aspect The first thing the creature did was to tum himself round in the cage, 
reach out a paw, and stretch himself at full length. Then he opened his mouth 
and yawned very leisurely; after which he threw out some halt-jrard of tongue, 
wherewith he licked and washed his face. This done, he thrust his head out 
of the cage, and stared round on ali sides with eyes like red-hot ooals : a sigfat 
to have struck temerity itself with terror I Don Quixote observed him with 
fixed attention, impatient for him to leap out of his den, that he might grapple 
with him and tear nim to pieces ; to such a height of extravagance wa& he trans- 
ported by his unheard-ol frenzyl But the generous lion, more gentle than 
arrogant, taking no notice of his vapouring and bravado^ after, having stated 
about him, tumed himself round, and, showing his posteriors to Don Quixote, 
calmly and quietly laid himself down again in the cage. Upon which Don 
Quixote ordered the keeper to give him some blows, and provoke him to c(»ne 
forth. "That I will not do," answered the keeper; "for, should I provoke 
him, I shall be the first whom he will tear to pieces. Be satisfìed, signor 
cavsdier, with what is done, which is everything in point of courage, and do 
not tempt fortune a second time. The lion has the door open to hun and the 
liberty to come forth ; and since he has not yet done so, he will not come out 
to-day. The greatness of your worship's courage is already sufficiently shown : 
no brave combatant, as I take it, is bound to do more than to challenge his 
foe, and wait his coming in the fìeld ; and if the antagonist does not meet him, 
the disgrace £sdls on him, while the Challenger is entitled to the crown of vie- 
tory." "That is true," answered Don Quixote ; " shut the door, and give me 
a certificate, in the best form you can, of what you have here seen me perform. 
It should be known that you opened the door to the lion; that I waited for 
him ; that he carne not out ; again I waited for him ; again he came not out ; 
and again he laid himself down. I ara bound to no more— enchantments, 
avaunt I So Heaven prosper right and justice, and true chivalry I Shut the 
door, as I toli thee, while ì make a signsd to the fugitive and absect, that from 
your own mouth they may have an account of this exploit." 

The keeper closed the door, and Don Quixote, having fixed the linen cloth 
with which he had wiped the curds from his face upon the point of his lanoe^ 
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began to hail the troop in the distance, who, with the gentleman in green at 
their hea.df were stili retiring, but looking round at every step,vwhen, snddenly» 
Sancho observed the signal of the white cloth. " May I be hanged," cried he, 
" if my master has not vanquishèd the wild beasts, for he is calling to us ! " 
They ali stopped, and saw that it was Don Quixote that' had made the sìgn ; 
and, their fear in some degree abating, they ventured to return slowly, till they 
could distinctly bear the words of Don Quixote, who continued calling to 
them. When they had reached the cart again. Don Quixote said to the driver, 
"Now, friend, put on your mules again, and in Heaven's name proceed; and, 
Sancho, give two crowns to him and the keeper, to make them amends for tl^s 
delay." "That I will, with ali my heart," answered Sancho; "but what is 
become of the lions ? are they dead or alive ! " The keeper then very minutely, 
and with due pauses, gave an account of the conflict, enlargìng, to the best of 
bis skill, on àie valour of Don Quixote, at sight of whom the daunted lion 
would not, or durst not, stir out of the cage, though he had held open the door 
a good while ; and, upon bis representing to the knight that it was tempting 
Gwi to provoke the lion, and to force him out, he had at length, very reluct- 
antly, permitted him to dose it again. " What sayest thou to this, Sancho ?" 
said Don Quixote; "can any enchantment prevali against trìie courage? 
Enchanters may, indeed, deprive me of good fortune; but of courage and reso- 
lutìon they never can." Sancho gave tìie gold crowns ; the carter voked bis 
mules ; the keeper thanked Don Quixote for bis present, and promised to relate 
this vsdorous exploit to the king himself, when he arrived at court " If, 
perchance, his majesty," said Don Quixote, " should inquire who performed it, 
tdl him the Knight of the Lions : for henceforward I resolve that the title l 
bave Mtherto borae, of the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, shall be thus 
ohanged, converted, and altered : and herein I follow the andent practice of 
knights-errant, who changed their names at j>leasure.'* 

'file cart now went forward, and Don Quixote, Sancho, and Don Diego de 
Miranda (which was the name of the traveller in green) pursued their way. This 
gentleman had not spoken a word for some time, his attention having been 
totally engrossed by the singular conduct and language of Don Quixote, whpm 
he accounted a sensible madman, or one whose madness was mingled with 
good sense. He had never seen the first part of our knight's history, or he 
would bave felt less astonishment at what he had witnessed ; but now he knew 
Qot what to think, seeing him, in his conversation, so intelligent and sensible, 
and in his actions so foolish, wild, and extravagant "What," thought he, 
" cóuld be more absurd than to put a helmet full qf curds upon his head, and 
then believe that enchanters had softened his skuU ? Or what could equal his 
extravagance in seeking ^ contest with lions ? " 

Don Quixote interrupted these reflections by saying, "Doubtless, signor, 
you set me down as extravagant and mad; and no wonder if such should be 
your thoughts, for my actions Indicate no less. Nevertheless, I would bave you 
^know that I am not quite so irrational as I possibly may appear to you. It is 
, a gallant sight to see a cavalier in shining armour, prandng over the lists, at 
some gay toumament, in sight of the ladies ; it is a gaUant sight when, in the 
middle of a spacious square, a brave cavalier, before the eyes of bis prince, 
transfìxes, witn his lance, a furious bull ; and a gallant show do ali those 
knights make who, in military or other exerdses, entertain, enliven, and do 
honour to their prince's court ; but far above ali these is the knight-errant who, 
through deserts and solitudes, through crossways, through woods, and over 
mountains, goes in quest of perilous adventures, which he undertakes and 
accomplishes, only to obtain a glorìous and immortai fame. It is a nobler 
sight, I say, to beliold a knight-errant in the act of succouring a widow in some 
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desert, than a courtier-knight complimenting a damsd in the city. Ali knights 
Imve their peculiar functions. Let the couitier serve the ladies, adom hìs 
phnce/s court with rich liverìes, entertain the poorer cavaliers at his splendid 
table, order jousts, manage toumaments, and show himsdf great, liberal, and 
magnifìcent, above ali, a good Christian, and thus will he fUlfil his duties; 
but let the knight-errant search the remotest comers of the world ; enter the 
most intricate labyrinths ; assali, at every step, tmpossibilities ; brave, in wild 
uncultivated deserts, the bomins rays of the summer sun and the keen inde- 
mency of the winter's wind and frost ; let not lions daunt him, nor spectres 
af&ight, nor dragons terrify him ; for to seek, to attack, to conqner tìiem ali, 
is his particular duty. Therefore, sir, as it has fallen to my lot to be one of the 
number of knights-errant, I cannot decline undertaking whatever seems to me 
to come within my department: which was obviously the case in regard to the 
lions, although, at the same time, I know it to be the excess of temerity. 
Well I know, tliat fortitude is a virtue placed between the two extremes of 
cowardice and rashness : but it is better the valiant should rise to the streme 
of temerity than sink to that of cowardice : for, as it is easier for the prodigai 
than the miser to become liberal ; so it is much easier for the rash than the 
cowardly to become truly brave. In enterprises of every kind, believe me^ 
Signor Don Diego, it is better to lose the game by a card too much than 
one too little ; for it sounds better to be called rash and daring than timorous 
and cowardly." 

" AU that you bave said and done, Signor Don Quucote," answered Don 
Dicjgo, " is levelled by the line of right reason ; and I think if the laws and 
ordinances of knight-errantry should be lost, they might be foudd in yoUr 
worship's breast, as their proper depository and register. But, as it grows late, 
let US quicken our pace, and we shall soon rpach my habitation, where you may 
repose yourself after your late toil, which, iif not of the body, must bave been a 
labour of the mind." " I accept your kind offer with thanks," said the knight ; 
then, proceeding a little faster than before, tìiey reached, about two o'clodc in 
the aitemoon, the mansion of Don Diego, whom Don Quixote called the 
Knight of the Green Riding-coot 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ofwhat be/d Don QuixoU in the castie^ or house^ of the knight of the grecai 
riding-coat; with other extraordinary matters. 

Don Quixote; on approaching Don Diego's house, observed it to be a 
spadous mansion, having, after the country Étshion, the arms of the family 
roughly carved m stone over the great gates, the buttery in the court-yard, the 
celiar under the porch, and likewise several earthen wine-jars placed around it, 
which, being of the ware of Toboso, recalled to his memory his enchanted and 
metamorphosed Dulcinea ; whereupon, sighing deeply, he broke out into the 
following exclamation : — 

** O pledges, once my comfort and relief, 
Though pleasing stili, discovered now with grief ! 

O ye Tobosian jars, that bring back to my remembrance the sweet pledge of my 
most bitter sorrow ! " This was overheard by the poetical scholar, Don Diego*s 
son ; he having, with his mother, còme out to receive him ; and both mother 
and son were not a little astonished at the appearance of their guest, who, 
alighting from Rozinante, very courteously desired leave to kiss the huiy's hands. 
" Madam," said Don Diego, '*this gentleman is Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
the wisest and most valiant knight-errant in the world ; receive him, I pray, 
with your accustomed hospitality.'* The lady, whose name was Donna 
Christma, welcomed him with much kindness and courtesy, which Dòn 
Quixote retumed in expressions of the utmost politeness. The same kìnd of 
compliments passed between him and the stuaent, with whom Don Quixote 
was much pleased, judging him, by his conversation, to be a young man of wit 
and good sense. 

Here the originai author gives a particular account of Don Dìego*s house, 
descrìbing ali that is usually contained in the mansion of a wealthy country gentle- 
man ; but the translator of the history thought fit to pass over in silence these 
minute matters, as inconsistent with the general tenor of the work, which, 
while it carefully admits whatever is essentml to truth, rejects ali uninteresting 
and superfluous detaUs. 

Don Quixote was led into a hall, and Sancho having unarmed him, he re- 
mained in his wide Walloon breeches, and in a chamois doublet, stained ali 
over with the rust of his armour ; his band was of the college cut, unstarcbed, 
and without lace : his buskins were date-coloured, and his shoes waxed. He 
gitt on his trusty sword, which was hung at a belt made of a sea-wolf s skin, on 
accoimt of a w^ness he was said to bave been troubled with in his loins; and 
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over the whole he wore a doak of good grey cloth. But, first of ali, with five or 
six kettles of water (for there are doubts as to the exactnumber) he washed bis 
head and face. The water stili coAtinued of a whey colour — ^thanks to Sancho's 
gluttony, and his foul curds, that had so defiled bis master's visage. Thus 
accoutied, with a graceful and ^^allant air Don Quixote walked into another 
hall, where the student was waiting to entertain him till the table was prepared ; 
for the lady Donna Christina wished to show her noble guest that she knew 
how to r^ale such visitors. 

While the knight was unartning, Don Lorenzo (for that was the name of 
Don Di^o's son) had taken an opportunity to question his £Either conceming 
him. *' Pray, sir/' said he» '* who is this gentleman T for my mother and I are 
completely puzzici both by his strange figure and the title you give him.*' ^ I 
scarcely know how to answer you, son," replied Don Diego; **and can 
only say that, from what I bave witnessed, his tongue belies his actions ; for he 
converses like a man of sense, and acts like an outrageous madman. Talk you 
to him, and feel the pulse of his understanding, and exercise ali the disceniment 
you possess, to ascertain the real state of his intellects ; for my part I suspect 
them to be rather in a distracted condition.'* 

Don Lorenzo accordingly addressed himself to Don Quixote ; and, among 
other things, in the course of their conversation Don Quixote said to Don 
Lorenzo, ** Signor Don Diego de Miranda, vour father, sir, bas infonned me 
of the rare t^ents you possess, and particularly, that you are a great poet*' 
'* Certainly not a great poet," replied Lorenzo : ** it is true I am fond of poetry, 
and honour the works of good poets ; but bave no claim to the title my father 
is pleased to confer upon me. ** I do not dislike this modesty," answered 
Don Quixote ; ^' for poets are usually very arro^ant, each thinking himself the 
CTeatest in the world." "There is no mie without an exception," answered 
Don Lorenzo; **and surely there may be some who do not appear too con- 
scious of their real merits.'* ** Very few, I beileve," said Don Quixote ; " but 
I pray, sir, teli me what verses are those you bave now in band whicb ypur 
faUier says engross your thougbts ; for if àey be some gloss or paiaphrase, I 
sbould be glad to see them, as I know something of that kind of wnting. It 
tbey are intended for a poetical prize, I would advise you to endeavour to obtain 
the second. The first is always determined by favour, or the high rank of the 
candidate ; but the second is bestowed according to merit : so that the third 
becomes the second, and the first no more than the third, according to the usuai 
practice in our universities. The first, however, I confess, makes a figure in 
the list of bonours." "Hitberto," said Don Lorenzo to himself, **I bave no 
reason to judge thee to be mad ; — ^but let us proceed. I presume, sir,** said be, 
**you bave frequented the scbools ; — what science, pray, bas been your par- 
ticular study ? " "That of knigbt-errantry," answered Don Quixote, ** whicb 
is equal to poetry, and even somewhat beyond it." ** I am ignorant what 
science that b," replied Don Lorenzo, **never having beard of it before." 
"It is a science," replied Don Quixote, "whicb comprebends ali, or most of 
the other sciences ; for be who professes it must be leamed in the law, and un- 
derstand distributive and commutative justice, that be may know not only how 
to assign to each man what is truly bis own, but what is proper for him to 
possess ; be must be conversant in divinity, in order to be atle to explaiti, 
clearly and distinctly, the Christian faitb whicb he professes ; he must be 
skilled in medicine, especially in botany, that be may know both how to cure 
the diseases with whicb be may be afìlicted, and collect the various remedies 
«rbicb Providence bas scattered in the midst of the wildemess, nor be compelled 
on every emergency to be running in quest of a physician to beai him ; be 
must be an astronomer, that be may if necessary ascertain by the stars the 
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exactìiour of the night, smd what pait or dnnate of the world he is in ; he 
must understand mathematics, bécause he will have occasion for them ; and, 
taking it for granted that he must be adorned with ali the cardinal and theo- 
logicàd virtues, I descend to other more minute particulais, and say that he 
must know how to swim as well as itis reported of Fish Nicholas; * he must 
know how to shoe a borse and repair bis saddle and bridle ; and to return to 
hif ber concems, be must preserve bis faith inviolable towards Heaven, and also 
to nis mistress ; he must be chaste in bis thoughts, modest in bis words, liberal 
in good Works, valiant in exploits, patient in toils, cbarìtable to the rìeedy, and 
steadfastly adbering to the truth, even at the hazard of bis life. Of ali thesé 
great and small parts, a good knight-errant is composed. Consider, then. 
Signor Don Lorenzo, whether the student of knight-errantry hatb an easy task 
to accomplish, and whether such a sdence may not rank with the noblest that 
are taught m the scbools." '* If your descrìption be just, I maintain that it is 
superiox to ali otbers," replied Don Lorenzo. ** How I if it be just ? " cried 
Don Quixote. "What Imean, sir," said Don Lorenzo, "is, that I question 
whether knigbts-errant do, or ever did, exist ; ^nd espedally adorned with so 
many virtues." " How many are there in the world," exdaimed the knight, 
"who entertain such doubts ; and I verily believe that, unless Heaven would 
vouchsafe, by some mirade, to convince them, every exertion of mine to that 
end would be fruitless 1 I shall not, therefore, waste time in usdess endeavours, 
but will pra]^ Heaven to enlighten you, and lead.you to know how usefiil and 
necessary kmght-errantry was in times past, and how beneficiai it would be now 
were it restored — ^yes, iiow, in these sinful times, when slotb, idleness, gluttony, 
and luxury triumph." ** Our guest has broke loose,*' quoói Don Lorenzo to 
himself ; " stili, it must be acknowledged he is a most extraordinary madman." 

Their conversation was now interrupted, as they were summoned to the 
dining-hall ; but Don Diego took an opportunity of asking bis son what opinion 
he had formed of bis guest. ** His madness, sir, is beyond the reach of ali the 
doctors in the world," replied Don Lorenzo ; **yet it is full of lucid ihtervals." 
They now sat down to the repast, whicb was such as Don Diego had said he 
osusdly gave to his visitors : neat, plentiful, and savoury. Don Quixote was, 
moreover, particularly pleased with the marvellous silence that prevailed 
throughout the wbole house, as if it had been a convent of Carthusians. 

The doth being taken away, grace said, and their hands washed. Don 
Quixote eamestly entreated Don Lorenzo to repeat the verses whicb he intended 
for the pilze. ** I will do as you desire," replied he, " that I may not seem 
like those poets wbo, when entreated, refuse to produce their verses ; but, if 
unasked, often enforce them upon unwilling bearers : mine, bowever, were not 
written with any view to obtain a prize, but simply as an exercise." ** It is 
the opinion of an ingenious friend of mine," saia Don Quixote, ** that these 
kinds of composition are not worth the trouble they require ; because the para- 
pbrase can never equal the text ; they seldom exactly agree in sense, and often 
deviate widely. He says that the rules for tbis spedes of poetry are much too 
strict : sufferìng no interrogations, nor such expressions as 'said he,' 'I shall 
say,' and the like; nor changing verbs into nouns, nor alterìng the sense; with 
other restrictions whicb, you well know, confine the writer." "Truly, Signor 
Don Quixote," said Don Lorenzo, " I would fain catch your worship tripping 
in some false Latin, but I cannot ; for you slide tbrough my fìngers like an eel. 
** I do not comprebend your meaning," said Don Qubcote. ** I will explain 

* A Sicilian, native of Catania, who lived in the latter oart of the idxteenth centurv. He 
was commonly called Pesce-cola, or the Fish-Nichglas, and is said to have lived so much in the 
water, from tus infancy, that he could cleave the waves in the midst of a storni like a marine . 
ani'^ali 
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mysdf another time," repUed Don Lorenzo^ ''and will now nàte the text 
and its comment" 

THE TEXT. 

Could I recali departed joy, 
Though barr'd the hopes of greater gain, 

Or now the future hoors employ 
That must succeed my present pain. 

THE PARAPHRASE. 

AH fortune's blessings disappear, 

She's fickle as the wind ; 
And now I find her as severe 

As once I thought her kmd. 



How soon the fleeting pleasures pass*d ! 
How long the lingering sorrows last I 
Unconstant goddess, m thy haste, 



Do not thy prostrate slave destroy ; 

l'd ne'er complain, but bless my fate, 
Couid I recali departed joy, 

Of ali thy gifts I beg but tliis j 

Glut ali mankmd with more, 
Transport them with redoubled bhss, 

But only mme restore. 
With thought of pleasure once possess'd, 
l'm now as curst as I was bless'd : 

Oh, would the charming hours return, 
How pleas'd I*d live, how free from pain 

I ne*er would pine, I ne'er would mouro^ 
Tlumgh barr'd the hopes of greater gain, 

But oh, the blessing I implore 

Not fate itself can give I 
Since time elaps'd exists no more, 

No power can bid it live, 
Our days soon vanish into nought, 
And bave no being but in thought 

Whate'er began must end at last. 
In vain we twice would youth enjoy, 

In vain would we recali the past. 
Or now the future hours employ, 

Deceiv'd by hope, and rack'd by fear, 

No longer lite can please ; 
ni then no more its torments bear, 

Since death so soon can ease. 
This hour TU die — but, let me pause^ 
A rìsing doubt my courage awes. 

Assist, ye powers that mie my fate, 
Alarm my thoughts, my rage restrain, 

Convince my soul there's yet a state 
Thai must succeed my preseftt pain* 
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As soon as Don Lorenzo had fecited his verses, Don Qìiixote staited np, 
and, grasping him by the hand, exclaimed in a loud voice, " By Heaven, 
noble youth, there is not a better poet in the universe, and you deserve to wear 
the laurei, not of C)rprus, nor of Gaeta, as a certain poet said, whom Heaven 
for^ve, but of the universities of Athens, did they now exist, and those of^ 
Paris, Bologna, and Salamanca 1 If the judges deprive you of the first prìze, ' 
may they be transfixed by the arrows of Apollo, and may the Muses never 
cross the threshold of their doors ! Be pleased, sir, to repeat some other of 
your more lofly verses ; for I would fain have a further taste of your admirable 
genius." 

How diverting that the young poet should be gratified by the praises of one 
whom he believed to be a madman ! O flattery, howpotent is thy sway ! how 
Wide are thè bounds of thy pleasing jurisdiction ! This was verified in Don 
Lorenzo, who, yielding to the request of Don Quixote^ repeated the followiog 
sonnet on the story of Pyramus and Thisbe : — 

SONNET. 
The njrmph who Pyramus with love inspired 
Pierces the wall, with equal passion fir'd : 
Cupid from distant Cyprus thither fiies, 
" And views the secret breach with laughing eyes. 

Here silence, vocal, mutuai vows conveys, 
And, whisp*ring eloquent, their love betrays : 
Though chain'd by fear, their voices dare not pass, 
Their souls, transmitted through the chink, embrace. 

Ah woeful story of disastrous love I 
lU^fated baste that did their min prove I 
One death, one grave, unite the faithfiil pair, 
And in one common fame their mem'rìes share. 

" Now Heaven be thanked," exclaimed Don Quixote^ " that, among the 
infinite number of rhymers now m being, I have at last met with one who is 
tnùy a poet, which you, sir, have prov^ yourself by the composition of that 
sonnet" 

Four days was Don Quixote noblyr^aled in Don Diego's house; at the end 
of which he begged leave to depart, expressing his th^iks for the ^enerous 
hospitali^ he had experienced; but as mactivity and repose, he said, were 
unbecommg knìghts-errant, the duties of his fimction required him to proceed 
jn quest of adventures, which he was told might be expected in abundance in 
those parts, and suffident to occupy him until the time nxed for the toumament 
of Sar£^08ss^ where it was his intention to be present Previously, however, he 
meant fo visit the cave of Montesinos, conceming which so many extraordinary 
, things were reported, and at the same time to discover, if posaible^ the true 
source of the seven lakes, commonly called the lakes of Ruydenu Don Di^[o 
and his son applauded his honourable resolution, desiring him to fumish him- 
self wifh whatever their house aSorded for his acconmiodation : since his pez^ 
sonai merìt and noble profession justly claimed their services. 

At length the day ot his departure came — a day of Joy to Don Quixote, but 
of sorrow to Sancho Panza, who was too sensible of the comforts and abun- 
dance that reigned in Don Diego^s house not to feel great unwillingness to return 
to the hunger of forests and wildemesses, and to the misery of ill-provided 
wallets. However, these he filled and stuffed with what he thought most 
necessary; and Don Quixot^ on taking leave of Don Lorenzo^ said, *<I know 
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not whether I faave mentioned it to you before, but if I bave, I repeat it, that 




nevertheless, raise you in a trice to imperiai dìgnity.*^ With these expressions 
Don Quixote compieteci, as it were, the evidence of bis madness, especially 
wben he added, " Heavcn knows how willingly I wouid talee Signor Don 
Lorenzo with me to teach bim how to spare the lowly and trample the oppressor 
under foot — ^virtues inseparable from my profession ; but since your faudable 
exercises, as well as your youth, render that impossible, I shall content myself 
with admonishing yoii, in order to become eminent as a poet, to be guided by 
other men's opinions rather than your own : for no parents can see the deformity 
of their own children, and stili stronger is this self-deception with respect to the 
offspring of the mind." The father and son again wondered at the medley of 
extravagance and good sense which they observed in Don Quixote, and the 
unfortunate obstinacy with which he persevered in the disastrous pursuit that 
seemed to occupy bis whole soul. Alter repeating compliments and ofTers of 
service, and taking formai leave of the lady of the mansion, the knight and the 
squire — the one mounted upon Rozinante, tìie other upon Dappiè— quitted their 
friends and departed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ÌVherein are relaied the adventures o/the enamoured shepherd^ with other trufy 
pleasing incidents. 

Don Quixote had not travelled far, when he overtook two persons like ecde- 
siastics or scholars, accompanied by two country fellows, ali of whom were 
mounted upon asses. One of the scholars carried behind h^ a small bundle of 
linen and two pair of thread stockings, wrapped up in green buckram like a 
portmanteau ; the other appeared to bave nothing but a pair of new black 
liencing foils, with their points guarded. The countrymen carried odier things, 
which showed that they had l^en making purchases in some large town, and 
were retuming with them to their own village. But the scholars and the 
countrymen were astonished, as ali others had been, on first seeingDon Quixote, 
and were curious to know what man this was so dififerent in appearance from 
other men. Don Quixote saluted them, and hearing they were travelling the 
same road, he offered to bear them company, begging tnem to slacken their 
pace, as their asses went faster than bis borse : and, to oblige them, he brìefly 
told them who he was, and that bis employment and profession waS that of a 
knight-errant, seeking adventures over the world. He told them bis proper 
name was Don Quixote de la Mancha, and bis appellative ** the knight of the 
lions." 

Ali this to the countrymen was Greek or gibberish: but not so to the 
scholars, who soon discovered the soft part of Don Quixote's skull : they never- 
theless viewed him with respectful attention, and one of them sàid, " If, sir 
knight, you are not fixed to one particular road, as those in search of adventures 
seldom are, come with us, and you will see one of the greatest and richest 
weddings that has ever been celebrated in La Mancha, or for many leagues 
round. "The nuptials of some prince, I presume?" said Don Qiiixote. 
'* No," replied the schollr, ** only that of a farmer and a country maid : he the 
wealthiest in this part of the country, and she the most beautiful that eyes ever 
beheld. The preparations are very uncommon : for the wedding is to be cele- 
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brated in a meadow near the village where the bride lives, who is^ called Quitéria 
the Fair, and the bridegroom Camacho the Rich ; she is about the age of 
eighteen, and he twenty-twb, both equally matched : though some nice folks, 
who bave ali the pedigrees in the world in their heads, pretend that the family 
of Quiterìa the Fair has the advantage over that of Camacho ; but that is now 
little regarded, for riches are able to solder up abundance of flaws. In short, 
this same Camacho is as liberal as a prìnce ; and, intending to be at some coSt 
in this wedding, has taken it into his head to convert a whole meadow into a 
kìnd of arbour, shading it so that the sun itself ¥011 fìnd some difficulty to visit 
the green grass benea3i. He will also bave morris*danCes, both with swords 
and bells ; for there are people in the village who jingle and clatter them with 
great dexteritv. As to the number of shoe-clappers * invited, it is impossible to 
cowit them ; but what will give the greatest interest to this wedding is the effect 
it is expected to bave on the slighted Basilius. 

'* This Basilius is a swain of the same village as Quiterìa ; his house is next 
to that of ber parents, and separated only by a wall, whence Cupid took 
Qccasion to revive the ancient loves of Pyramus and Thisbe ; for Basilius was 
in love with Quiterìa from his childhood, and she retumed bis affection with a 
thdusand modest favours, insomuch that the loves of the two children Basilius 
and Quiterìa became the common talk of the village. When they were grown 
upy^the father of Quiterìa r^solved to forbid Basilius the usuai access to his 
family ; and to relievé himself of ali fears on his account, he determined to 
marry his daughter to the rich Camacho : not choosing to bestow ber on 
Basilius, whose endowments are less the gifts of fortune than of nature : in 
trutìi, he is the most active youth we know : a great pitcher of the bar, an 
excellent wrestler, a great player at cricket, runs like a buck, leaps like a wild 
goat, and plays at ninepins as if by witchcraft ; slngs like a lark, and touches 
a guitar delightfuUy ; and, above ali, he handles a sword like the most skilful 
fencer." ** For this accomplishment alone," said Don Quixote, ** the youth de- 
serves to marry not only the fair Quitéria, but Queen Genebra herself, were she 
now alive, in spite of Sir Launcelot and ali oj)posers." "To my wife witii 
that," quoth Sancho, who had hitherto been silent and listening; "for she 
will bave everybody marry their equal, according to the proverb, * Every sheep 
to its like.' I shall take the part, too, of honest Basilius, and would bave him 
marry the lady Quitéria; and Heaven send them good luck, and a blessing" — 
meaning the contrary — "light on ali that would keep true lovers asunder." 
"l/ love only were to be considered," said Don Quixote, "parents would 
no longer bave the privilege of judiciously matching their chudren. Were 
daughters left to choose for themselves, there are those who would prefer their 
father*s serving-man, or throw themselves away on some fellow they mìght 
chance to see in the Street : mistaking, perhaps, an impostor and swaggering 
ptìltroon for ^ gentleman^: since passion too easily blinds the understanding, so 
mdispensably necessary in deciding on that most important point, matrimony, 
whìch is peculiarly exposed to the danger of a mistake, and merefore needs ali 
the caution that human prudence can supply, aided by the particular favour of 
Heaven. A person who proposes to take a long joumiey, if he is prudent, 
before he sets forward will look out for some safe and agreeable companion ; 
and should not he who undertakes a joumey for life use the same precaution, 
especially as his fellow-traveHer is to be his companion at bed and board, and 
in ali other situo-tions ? The wife is not a commodity which, when once bought, 
you can exchange or return ; the marriage bargain, once^truck, is irrevocable. 
It is a noose which, once thrown about the neck, tums to a Gordian knot, and 

* "Zapateadores." Dancers that strike the soles of their shoes with the pabns of their 
haads, io time and measure. 
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caiinot be unloosed tìll cot asunder by the scythe of death. I could say much 
upon this subject, were I not prevented by ray curiosity to bear something more 
from signor licentiate, conceniing the history of Basilius." To which the 
bachelor — or licentiate^ as Don Quixote called hira — ^answered, "I bave 
nothing to add but that from the moment Basilius heard of the intended mar 
rìage of Quiterìa to Camacho the Rich, he has never been seen to smile, nor 
speak coherently; he is àlways pensive and sad, and talking to himself— a 
certain and clear proof that he is distracted. He eats nothing but a little frnit ; 
and if he sleeps, it is in the fields, like cattle upon the hard earth. Sometimes 
he casts bis eyes up to heaven ; and then fìxes them on the ground, remaining 
molionless like a statue. In short, he gives such indlcations of a love-stricken 
heart, that we ali expect that Quiterìa's fatai * Yes ' will be the sentence of he 
death." 

** Heaven will order it better," said Sancho : " for God, who gives the wound, 
sends the cure. Nobody knows what is to come. A great many hours come 
in between this and to-morrow ; and in one hour, yea, in one minute, down 
falls the house. I bave seen rain and sunshine at the same moment ; a man 
may go to bed well at night, and not be able to stir next moming ; and teli 
me who can boast of having drìven a nail in fortune's wheel ? Between- the 
Yes and the No of a woman I would not undertake to thmst the point of a pin, 
Grant me only that Quiterìa loves Basilius with ali ber heart, and I will pro- 
mise him a bagful of good fortune : for love, as I bave heard say, wears 
spectacles, through which copper looks like gold, rags like neh apparel, and 
specks in the eye like pearls." " A curse on thee, Sancho," said Don Quixote j 
**what wouldst thou be at? When once thy stringing of proverbs b^ns, 
Judas alone — I wish he had thee 1 — can bave patience to the end. Teli me, 
animai ! what knowest thou of nails and wheels, or of anything else?" "O, if 
I am not understood," replied Sancho, "no wonder that what I say passes fof 
nonsense. But no matter for that — I understand myself : neither bave I said 
many foolish things, only your worship is such a cricket** **Critic — not 
cricket, fool I — thou corruptcr of good language,** said the knight ** Pray, sir, 
do not be so sharp upon me," answered Sancho, ** for I was not bred at court, 
nor studied in Salamanca, "to know whether my words bave a letter short, or one 
too many. As Heaven shall save me, it is unreasonable to expect that beg- 
garly Sayagues* should talk like Toledans — nay, even some of them are not 
over nicely spoken.** ** You are in the right, friend,'* quoth the licentiate, "for 
how should they who live among the tanyards, or stroll about the market of 
Zocodover, speak so well as those who are ali day walking up and down the 
doisters of tne great church ? Yet they are ali Toledans. Purity, propriety, 
and elegance of style, will always be found among polite, well-bred, and sensible 
men, though bom in Majalahonda : — sensible, I say, because, though habit and 
example do much, good sense is the foundation of good language. I, gentlemen, 
for my sins, bave studied the canon law in Salamanca, and piqué myself a little 
upon expressing myself in dear, plain, and significant terms.** "If you had 
not piqued yourself stili more upon managing those foils,** said the otber 
scholar, " you might by this time bave been at the head of your class, whereas 
now YOU are at its tail. 

"Look you, bachelor," answered the licentiate, "if you fancydexterity in. the 
use of the sword of no moment, you are grossly mistaken.** "I do not only 
fancy so,** replied Corchuelo, "but, what is more^ I am convinced of it, and, if 
you please, will convince you also by experience; try your foils against my 
nerves and bodily strength, and you ^1 soon confess that I am in the right 
Alight, and make use of your raeasured steps, your circles, and angles, and 

* The people about Zamora, the poorest in Spain, 
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science, yet I hope to make you see the stars at noon-day with my artless and 
vulgar dexterity; for I trust, under Heaven, that the man is ^t unbom who 
shall make me tum my back, or be able to stand bis ground agaìnst me. " ** As 
to tuming your back, or not, I say, nothing," replied the adept, "though it 
may happen that, in the first spot youlfix your foot on, your grave may be 
opened, were it only for your contempi of skìll." " We shall see that presently," 
answered Corchuelo ; and, hastily alighting, he snatched one of the toils, which 
the licentiate carried upon his ass. ** Hold, gentlemen," cried Don Quixote at 
this moment, " my interposition may be necessary bere ; let me be l'udge of the 
field, and see that this long-controverted question is decided fairly. 

Then, dismounting from Rozinante, and grasping his lance, he planted hìm- 
self in the midst of the road, just as the licentiate had .placed himself in a 
graceful position to receive his antagonist, who flew at him likc a fury; cut and 
thrust, oack-strokes and fore-strokes, single and doublé: laying it on thicker 
than hail, and with ali the rage of a provoked lion. But the licentiate not 
only warded off the tempest, but checked its fury by making his adversary 
kiss the button of his foil, though not with quite so much devotion as if it had 
been a relia In short, the licentiate, by dint of clean thrust, counted him ^ 
the buttons of a little cassock he had on, and tore the skirts so that they hung 
in rags like the tails of the polypus. Twice he struck off his hat, and so 
worried and wearied him that, through spite, choler, and rage, he flung away 
the foil into the air with such force that one of the country-ffeUows present, who 
happened to be a notary, and went himself to fetch it, made oath that it was 
thrown near three-quarters of a league ; which testimony has senred, and stili 
serves, to show and demonstrate that strength is overcome by art Corchuelo 
sat down quite spent, and Sancho going up to him said, **Take n^ advice, 
master bachelor, and henceforth let your challenges be only to wre$tìe or pitch 
the bar ; but as to fencing, meddle no more with it : for I have heard it said of 
your fencers that they can thrust you the point of a sword through the ève of 
a needle." "I am satisfied," answered Corchuelo, "and have leame<^ by 
experience, a truth I could not otherwise have believed." He then got up, 
embraced the licentiate, and they were better friends than ever. Being unwilling 
to wait for the scrivener who was gone to fetch the foil, they determined to go 
forward, that they might reach betimes the village of Quiteria, whithér they 
were ali bound., On their way, the licentiate explained to them the merits ot 
the fencing art, which he so well defended by reason and by mathematical 
demonstration, that ali were convinced of the usefulness of the science, and 
^ Corchuelo was completely cured of his incredulity. 

It now began to grow dark, and as they approached the village, there ap- 
peared before them a new heaven, blazing with innumerable stars. At the 
same time they heard the sweet and mingled sounds of various instruments-^ 
such as flutes, tambourines, psaltere, cvmbals, drums, and bells ; and, diawing. 
stili neaier, they perceived a spacious arbour, formed. near the entrance into 
the town, hung round with lights, that shone undisturbed by the breeze ; for it 
was so cairn, mat not a leaf was seen to move. The mijsicians, who are the 
life and joy of such festivals, paraded in bands up and down this delightful 
place, some dancing, others singing, and others playing upon different instru- 
ments ; in short, nothing was there to be seen but mirth and pleasure. Several 
were employed in raising scaffolds, from which they might commodiously 
behold the shows and enl^ertainments of the following day, that were to be 
dedicated to the nuptial ceremony of the rich Camacho, and the obsequies of 
poor Basilius. Don Quixote lefused to enter the town, though pressed by the 
countrymen and the bachelor ; pleading what appeared to him a sufficient ex- 
cuse, uie practice of knights-errant to sleep in nelds and forests, rather than 
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in towns, though under gilded roofe : he therefore tunied a little out of the 
roady much against Sancho*6 will, «rho had noi yet forgotten the good Jodging 
he had met with in the hospitable mansion of Don Diego. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Giving an account ofthe marriage of Camaeho the Rich^ and also the adventttre 
ofBasilius the Poor. 

SCARCELY had the beautiful Aurora appeared, and given brìght Phoebus 
tiine, by the warmth of bis early rays, to exhale the li^uid peam that hun^ 
elitterìng on his golden hair, when Don Quixote, shakmg off sloth from bis 
drowsy members, rose up, and proceeded to cali his squire Sancho Panza ; but, 
finding him stili snorìng, he paused and said, " O happy thou above aU that 
live on the face of the earth, who, neither envying nor envied, canst take thy 
needful rest with tranquilUty of soul: neither persecuted by enchanters, nor 
affrighted by their machinations ! Sleep on — a hundred times I say, sleep on ! 
No jealousies on tlw lad/s account keep thee in perpetuai watchings, nor do 
anxious thoughts of debts unpaid awake thee; nor care how on the morrow 
thou and thy little straitened family shall be provided for. Ambition disquiets 
thee not, nor does the vain pomp of the world disturb thee : for thy chiefcon- 
cem is the care of thy ass ; since to me is committed the comfort and protection 
of thine own person : a burthen imposed on the master by nature and custom. 
The servant sleeps, and the master lies awake, considering how he is to main- 
tain, assist, and do him kindness. The pain of seeing the heavens obdurate in 
withholding the moisture necessary to refresh the earth, touches only the master, 
who is bound to provide in times of sterility and famine, for those who served 
him in the season of fertility and abundance." 

To ali this Sancho answered not a word, for he was asleep; nor would he 
bave soon awaked had not Don Quixote jogged him with the butt-end of his 
lance. At last he awoke, drowsy and yawning, and after tuming his face on 
ali sides, he said, '^ From yonder bower, if I mistake not, there Comes a steam 
and smeli that savours more of broiled rashers than of herbs and rushes : — by 
my feith, a wedding that smells so well in the beginning must needs be a dainty 
onel" "Peace^ glutton," quoth Don Quixote, **and let us go and see this 
marriage, and what becomes of the disdained Basilius." "Hang him,'* quoth 
Sancho, " it matters not what becomes of him : if he is poor he cannot think 
to wed Quiteria. A pleasant fancy, forsooth, for a fellow who has not a groat 
in his pocket to look for a yoke-mate above the clouds. Faith, sir, m my 
opinion a poor man should be contented with what he finds, and not be seeking 
for truffles at the bottom pf the sea. I dare wager an arm that Camadio can 
cover Basilius with reals from head to foot ; and if so, Quiteria would be a 
pretty jade, truly, to leave the fine clothes and jewels that Camaeho can give 
her for the bar-pitching and fencing of Basilius I The bravest pitch of the bar 
or cleverest push of the foil will not fetch me a pint of wine from the vintner's': 
such talents and graces are not marketable wares — ^let Count Dirlos bave them 
for me ; but should they light on a man that has wherewithal — ^may my life 
show as well as they do when so coupled I Upon a good foundation a good 
building may be raised ; and the best bottom and foundation in the world is 
money." "For the love of Heaven, Sancho,*' quoth Don Quixote, "put an 
end to thy harangue. I verily believe, wert thou suffered to go on, thy prating 
would leave thee no time either to eat or sleep." ** Be pieased to remember^ 
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air," said Sancho, **the articles of our agreement before we sailed from home 
this last time ; one of which was that you were te let me talk as much as I 
pleased, so it were no* an)rthing against my neigbbour, nor against your wor- 
ship*s authority , and, to my thinking, I have made no breach yet in the bargain." 
** I do not remember any such artide, Sancho," answered Don Quixote ; ** dbd, 
though it were so, it is my pleasure that thou shouldst now hold thy peace, 
and come along; for already the musical instruments which we heard last 
night begin again to cheer the valleys, and, doubtless, the espousals will be 
celebrated in 3ie cool of the moming." 

Sancho obeyed his master's commands ; and saddling and pannelling theii 
steeds, they both mounted, and at a slow pace entered the artifìcial shade. 
The first thing that presented itself to Sancho' s sight, was a whole bullock, 
spitted upon a large elm. The fire by which it was roasted was composed of a 
mountain of wood, and round it were placed six huge pots — ^not cast in common 
moulds, but each large enough to contain a whole shamble of flesh. Entire 
sheep were swallowed up in them, and floated like so many pigeons. The 
hares ready flayed, and the fowls plucked, that hung about the branches, in 
order to be buried in these cauldrons, were without number. Infinite was the 
wild-fowl and venison hanging about, the trees to receive the cool air. Sancho 
counted above three-score skins, each holding above twenty-four quarts, and ali, 
as appeared afterwards, full of generous wines. Hillocks, too, he saw, of the 
whitest bread, ranged Uke heaps of wheat on the threshing-floor, and cheeses, 
piled up in the manner of bricks, formed a kind of wall. Two cauldrons ol 
oil, larger than dyer's vats, stood ready for frying ali sorts of batter- ware ; and, 
with a couple of stout peels, they shovelled them up, when fried, and forthwith 
immersed them in a kettle of prepared honey that stood near. The men and 
women cooks were about fifty in number, ali clean, ali active, and ali in good 
humour. In the bullock*s distended belly were sewed up a dozen sucking-pigs, 
to make it savoury and tender. The spices of various kinds, which seemed to 
have been bought, not by the pound, but by the hundred weight, were deposited 
in a great chest, and open to eveiy band. In short the preparation tor the 
wedding was ali rustie, out in sulficient abundance to have feasted an army. 

Sancho beheld ali with wonder and delighL The first that captivated and 
subdued his inclinations were the flesh-pots, out of which he would have been 
glad to have filled a moderate pipkin ; next the wine-skins drew his affections ; 
and, lastly, the products of the fiying-pans — ^if such capacious vessels might be 
so called ; and, being unable any longer to abstain, he ventured to approach one 
of the busy cooks, and, in persuasive and hungry terms, begged leave to sop a 
luncheon of bread in one of the pots. To which the cook answered, " This, 
friend, is not a day for hunger to be abroad — thanks to rich Camacho. Alight, 
and look about you for a ladle to skim out a fowl or two, and much good may 
they do you." " I see no ladle," answered Sancho. ** Stay," quoth the cook : 
** Heaven save me, what a helpless varlet ! " So saying, he laid hold of a kettle, 
and, sowsing it into one of the half jars, he fished out three pullets, and a couple 
of geese, and said to Sancho, '* Eat, friend, and make a breakfast of this scum, 
to stay your stomach till dinner-time." ** I have nothing to put it in," answered 
Sancho. ** Then take ladle and ali," quoth the cook ; "for Camacho's riches 
and Joy supply everything." 

WhUe Sancho was thus eraployed, Don Quixote stood observing the entrance 
of a dozen peasants at one side of the spadous arbour, each mounted upon a 
beautiful mare, in rich and gay caparisons, hung round with little bells. They 
were clad in holiday apparel, and, in a regular troop, made sundry careers about 
the nieadow, with a joyful Moorish cry of ** Long live Camacho aud Quiteria ' 
he as rich as she is fair, and she the fairest of the world!" Don Quixote 
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hearing tbis, saìd to himsel^ " These peonie, it is plain, bave never seen my 
Dulcinea del Toboso ; otfaerwise they woutd bave been less extravagant in the 
praise of tbeir Quiterìa." Soon after tbere entered, on diiferent sides of the 
arbour, varìous sets of dancers, among wbicb was oné consisting of four-and- 
twenty sword-dancers ; handsome, sprightly swains, ali arrayed in fine wbite 
linen, and bandkerchiefs wrought witb several colouis of fme siHc One of 
tbose mounted on borseback inqaired of a yoong man wbo led the sword-dance^ 
whether any of bis comrades were hurt. " No,** replied the yoatb ; "tbank 
Heaven, as yet we are ali well ;"and instantly he twined bimself in among bis 
companions witb so many tums, and so dexterously, tbat tbougb Don Quixote 
had often seen such dances before, none bad ever pleased bim so welL Anotber 
dance, also, delighted bim much, performedby twelve damsels, young and 
beautiful, ali dad in green stuff of Cuenza, baving tbeir baìr partly plaited, and 
partly flowing, ali of golden bue, rivalling the sun itsel^ and covered witb gar- 
lands of jessamine, roses, and woodbine. They were led up by a venerable old 
man and an ancient matron, to wbom the occasion had given more agility than 
might bave been expected from tbeir years. A Zamora bagpipe r^;ulated tbeir 
motions, which, being no less sprightly and graceful than tbeir looks were 
modest and maidenly, more lovely dancers were never seen in the world, 

A pantomimic dance now succeeded, by eight njrmphs, divided into two ranks 
— **Cupid'* leading the one, and ** Interest" the other ; the former eqnipped 
with wings, bow, quiver, and arrows ; the latter goigeously apparelled with neh 
and variously coloured silks, embroidered witb gold. The nymphs in Cupid*s 
band displayed tbeir names, written in laige letters on tbeir backs. " Poetry ** 
was the first; then succeeded "Discretion," **Good lineage," and "Valour." 
The foUowers of *< Interest" were "LiberaUty," "Bounty," "Wealth," and 
•* Security." This band was preceded by a wooden castle, drawn by savages, 
clad so naturally in ivy, and green cloth coarse and shaggy, that Sancho was 
startled. On the front and sides of the edìfice was written, **The Castle of 
Reserve." Four skilful musicians played on the tabor and pipe ; Cupid began 
the dance, and, after two movements, he raised bis eyes, and, bending bis bow, 
pointed an arrow towards a damsel tbat stood on the battlements of Uie castle; 
at the same time addressing to ber the foUowing verses : — 

I am the god whose power extends 
Through the wide ocean, earth, and sky; 

To my soft sway ali nature bends, 
Compelled by beauty to comply. 

Fearless I rnle, in cairn and storni, 

Indulge my pleasure to the filli ; 
Things deemed impossible perform, 

Bestow, restmie, ordain, annui. 

Cupid, having fìnished bis address, shot an arrow over the castle, and retìred 
to bis station ; upon which Interest stepped fortb, and after two similar move- 
ments, the music ceasing, he said — 

My power exceeds the might of love, 

For Cupid bows to me alone ; 
Of ali things framed by heaven above. 

The most respected, sought, and known. 

My name is Interest ; mine aid 

But few obtain, though ali deshe : 
Yet shall thy virtue, beauteous maid, 

My Constant services acquire. 



NUPTIAL PRELIMINARIES, ^ 

Interest then withdrew, and Poetry advanced ; and, fixing her eyes on the 
lUmsel of the costle, she saìd — 

Let Poetry, whose strain divine 
The wond'rous power of song displays, 

Her heart to thee, fair nymph, consign^ 
Transported in melodious lays : 

If haply thou wilt not refuse 

To grànt my supplicated boon, 
Thy fame shall, waited by the muse, 

Surmount the circle of the moon. 

Poetry having retired from the side of Interest, Liberality advanced ; and, 
after making her movements, said — 

My name is Liberality, 

Alike beneficent and wise, 
To shun wild prodigality, 

And sordid avance despìse. 

Yet, for thy favour lavish grown, 

A prodigai I mean to prove — 
An honourable vice, I own, 

But giving is the test of love 

In this manner each personage of the two parties advanced and retreated, 
perfonning a movement and reciting verses, some elegant and some ridiculous \ 
of which Don Quixote, though he had a very good memory, only treasured up 
the foregoing. Afterwards the groups mingled together in a lively and graceful 
dance ; and when Cupid passed before the castle, he shot his arrows aloft, but 
Interest flung gilded balls against it. After having danced for some time. 
Interest drew out a large purse of Roman cat-skin which seemed to be full of 
money, and throwing it at the castle, it separated and fell to pieces, leaving 
the damsel exposed and without defence. Whereupon Interest with his fol- 
lowers casting a large golden chain about her neck, seemed to take her prisoner 
and lead her away captive, while Love and his party aideavoured to resene 
her: aU their motions, during this contest, being regulated by the musical 
accompaniments. The contending parties were at length separated by the 
savages, who with great dexterity repaired the shattered castle, wherein the 
damsel was a^n enclosed as before ; and thus the piece ended, to the great 
satisfaction of the spectators. 

Don Quixote asked one of the njrmphs, Who had composed and arranged 
the show ? She told hrni that it was a clergyman of that village, who had 
a notable head-piece for such kind of inventions. " I would venture a wager,*' 
said Don Quixote, "that this bachelor, or clerg3rman, is more a fiiend to 
Camacho than to Basilius, and understands satire better than vespers ; for in 
his dance he has ingeniously opposed the talents of Basilius to the rìches of 
Camacho.'* **I hold with Camacho," quoth Sancho, who stood listening; 
** the king is my cock." " It is plain^" said Don Quixote, " that thou art an 
arrant bumpkin, and one of those who always cry, long live the conqueror I " 
"I know not who I am one of^" answered Sancho ; "but this I know, I 
shall never get such elegant scum from Basilius's pots as I bave done from 
Camacho^" And showing his kettleful of geese and hens, he laid hold 
of one and bcgan to eat with notable good-wiU and appetite ; "A fig for the 
talents of BasiHus ! " said he, "for so much thou art wortL as thou hast, and 
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so much thou hast as thou art worth. There are but two lìneagei in the 
world, as my grandmother used to say : ' the Have's and the Have-xiot%* and 
she stuck to the Havc*s. Now-a-daj^ Master Don Quìxote, pcople are more 
inclined to feel the pulse of Have than of Know. An ass wìth golden iiimitare 
makes a better figure than a horse with a pack-saddle : so that I teli you again, 
I hold wìth Camacho, for the plentiful scum of his kettles are geese and hens» 
hares and coneys ; while that of BasUius, if he has any, must be mere dish- 
water." 

"Is thy speech finished, Sancho?" quoth Don Qtiixote. *'I must have 
done,** replied Sancho, " because I see your worship is about to be angry at 
what I am saying ; were it not for that, I have work cut out for three days." 
" Heaven grant that I may see thee dumb, before I die ! '* said Don Qubtote. 
" At the rate we go on," quoth Sancho, " before you die, I shall be mumbling 
day ; in which case I may not speak a word tal the end of the world, or 
at least till doomsday." "Though it be so ordered," said Don Quixote^ "thy 
silence, O Sancho, will never balance thy past, present, and future prating. 
Besides, accordìng to the course of nature, I must die before thee, and therefore 
it will never be my fate to see thy tongue at rest, not even when drinking or 
sleeping." ** Faith, sir," quoth Sancho, "there is no tnisting to ^oodman 
Death, who devours lambs as well as sheep ; and I have heard our vicar say, 
' he tramples just the same upon the high towers of kings, and the low cottages 
of the poor.' That same ghastly gentleman is more powerful than dainty : is^.r 
from being squeamish, he eats of everything, and snatches at ali ; stuffing his 
wallets with people of ali ages and degrees. He is not a reaper that sleeps 
away the midday heat, for he cuts down and mows at ali hours, the dry grass 
as well as tht green. Nor does he stand to chew, but devours and swallows 
down ali that comes in his way ; having a wolfish appetite that is never satis- 
fìed ; and, though he has no belly, he seems to have a perpetuai dropsy, and 
a raging thirst for the lives of ali that live, whom he gulps down just as one 
would drink a jug of cold water." ** Hold, Sancho," said Don Quixote, 
** while thou art well, and do not spoil thy work by over-domg : for, in truth, 
what thou hast said of death, in thy rustie phrase, might become the mouth of 
a good preacher. If thou hadst but discretion, Sancho, equal to thy naturai 
abilities, thou mightest take to the pulpit, and go preacbing about the world." 
"A good liver is the best preacner," replied Sancho, "and that is ali the 
divinity I know." "Or need know," saia Don Quixote ; "but I can in no 
wisc comprehend how, since the fear of Heaven is the beginning of wisdom, 
thou who art more afraid of a lizard than of Him, shouldst know so much as 
thou dost" " Good, your worship, judge of your own chivalries, I beseech 
you," answered Sancho, " and meddle not with other men's fears or valours: 
for I am as pretty a fearer of God as any of my neighbours ; so pray let me 
whip off this scum, for ali besides is idle talk, which one day or other we must 
gì ve an account of in the next world." Whereupon he began a fresh assault 
upon his kettle, with so long-winded an appetite as to awaken that of Don 
Quixote, who doubtless would have assisted him had he not been prevented by 
that which must forthwith be related. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In which is cpnhnued the history of Camacko*s wedding, wUh other delightful 

incidents, 

. As Don Quixote and Sancho were engaged in the conversation mentìoned in 
the preceding chapter, they suddenly heard a great outcry and noise raìsed by 
those monnted on the mares, shouting as they galloped to meet the bride and 
brid^;room, who were entering the bower, saluted by a thousand musical 
instruments of ali kinds and inventions, accompanied by the parish priest and 
kindred on both sides, and by a number of the better class of people from the 
neighbouring towns, ali in their holiday apparel. When Sancho espied the 
bride he said, "In good faith, she is not clad like a country-girl, but like any 
court lady ! By the mass I her breast-piece seems to me at this distance to be 
of rich coral, and her gown, instead of green stuff of Cuenza, is no less than 
a thirty-plTed velvet I Besides, the trimming, I vow, is of satin 1 Do but 
observe her hands — ^instead of rings of jet, let me never thrive but they are ot 
gold, ay, and of real gold, with pearls as white as a curd, every one of them 
worth an eye of one's head. Ah, jade ! and what fine hair she has ! If it be 
not false, I never saw longer nor fairer in ali my life. Then her sprightliness 
and mien, why, she is a very moving palm-tree, laden with branches of dates : 
for just so look the trinkets hanging at her hair and about her neck ; by my 
soul, the girl is so covered with pkite that she might pass the banks of the 
Flandere.'^» 

Don Quixote smiled at Sancho's homely praises ; at the same time he thought 
that, excepting the mistress of his soul, he had never seen a more beautiful 
woman. The feir Quiteria looked a little pale, occasioned, perhaps, by a want 
of rest the preceding night, which brides usually employ m preparing' theii 
wedding finery. 

The bridal pair proceeded towards a theatre on one side of the arbour, de- 
corated with tapestry and garlands, where the nuptial ceremony was to be 
performed, and whence they were to view the dances and shows prepared 
for the occasion. Immediately on their arrivai at that place, a loud noise was 
heard at a distance, amidst which a voice was distinguished calling aloud, 
"Hold a little, rash and thoughtless people 1" On tuming their heacìs they 
saw that these words were uttered by a man who was advancing towards them, 
clad in a black cloublet, welted with flaming crimson. He was crowned with a 
fi^land of moumful cjrpress, and held in his band a large truncheon ; and, as 
Re drew near, ali recognised the gallant Basilius, and waited in fearful expecta- 
tion of some disastrous result from this unseasonable visit. At length he carne 
up, tired and out of breath, and placed himself just before the betrothed couple ; 
then, pressing his staff, which was pointed with steel, into the ground, he nxed 
his eyes on Quiteria, and, in a broken and tremulous voice, thus addressed 
her : — ** Ah, false and forgetful Quiteria, well thou knowest that, by the laws 
of our holy religion, thou canst not marry another man whilst I am living ; 
neither art thou ignorant that, while waiting till time and mine own industry 
should improve my fortune, I bave never failed in the respect due to thy honour. 
But thou hast cast aside evéry obligation due to my lawiul love, and art going 
to make another man master of what is mine : a man who is not only enriched, 

• To pass the bank of Flanders is a phrase commonly used to express the attempi or execu* 
tion of an arduous enterprise. They are dangerous sand-banks fonned by the waves of the 
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but rendered emincntly happy by hìs wcalth ; and, in obedience to the wìll of 
Heaven, the only impediment to his supreme felidty I will remove, by with- 
drawing this wretchea being. Long Uve the neh Camacho with the ungrateM 
Quiteria 1 Long and happily may tbey Uve, and let poor Basilius die, who 
would bave risen to good fortune hvl not poverty dipped his wings and laid 
him in an early grave !" 

So saying, he plucked his staff from the ground, and, drawing qut a short 
tuck, to which it had served as a scabbard, he fixed what mi^ht be called the 
hilt into the ground, and, with animble spring and resolute air, he threwTiim- 
sdf on the point, which, instantly appearing *at his back, the poor wretch lay 
stretched on the ground, pierced through and through, and weltering in his 
blood. 

His friends, struck with horror and grie^ rushed forward to help him, and 
Don Quixote, dismounting, hastened also to lend his aid, and, taking the dying 
man in his arms, found that he was stili alive. They would bave drawn out the 
tuck, but the priest who was present thought that it should not be done till he 
had made his confession; as, the moment it was taken out of his body, he 
would certainly expire. But Basilius, not having quite lost the power of utter- 
ance, in a faint and doleful voice said, '*If, cruel Quiteria, in this my last and 
fatai agony, thou wouldst give me thy band, as my spouse, I should hope my 
rashness might find pardon in heaven, since it procured me the blessing of being 
thine." Upon which the priest advised him to attend rather to the salvation ot 
his soul than to his bodily appetites, and seriously implore pardon of God for 
his sins, especially for this last desperate action. Basilius replied that he could 
not make any confession till Quiteria had given him ber band in marriage^ as 
that would be a solace to his mind, and enable him to confess his sins. 

Don Quixote, hearing the wounded man's request, said, in a loud voice, that 
Basilius had made a very just and reasonable request, and, moreover, a very 
practicable one ; and that it would l)e equally honourable for Signor Camacho 
to take Quiteria, a widow of the brave Basilius, as if he received ber at ber 
fathei's band; nothing being required but the simple word, **Yes," which 
could be of no eonsequence, since, in these espousals, the nuptial bed must be 
the grave, Camacho heard ali this, and was perplexed and undecided what to 
do or say ; but so much waJs he importuned by the friends of Basilius to permit 
Quitferia to give him ber band, and thereby save his soul from perdition, that 
they at lengm moved, nay forced, him to say that, if it pleased Quiteria to give 
it to him, he should not object, since it was oidy delaying for a moment the 
accomplishment of his wishes. They ali Immediately applied to Quiteria, and, 
with entreaties, tears, and persuasive arguments, pressed and importuned ber to 
give ber band to Basilius; but she, barder than marble, and more immovable 
man a statue, retumed no answer, until the priest told ber that she must decide 
I>romptly as the soul of Basilius was already between his teeth, and there was no 
time for besitation. 

Then the beautiful Quiteria, in silence, and to ali appearance troubled and 
sad, approached Basilius, whose eyes were already tumed in his head, and he 
breathed short and quick, muttering the name of Quiteria, and giving tokens of 
dying more like a heathen than a Christian. At last, Quiteria, kneeling down 
by hnn, made signs to him for his band. Basilius unclosed his eyes, ama fixing 
them steadfastly upon ber, said, "O Quiteria, thou relentest at a time when thy 
pity is a sword to put a final period to this wretched life : for now I bave not 
strength to bear the glory thou conferrest upon me in making me thine, nor will 
it suspend the pain which shortly will veil my eyes with the dreadfiil shadow of 
death. What I beg of thee, O fatai star of mine I is that thou give not thy 
band out of compliment, or again to decdve me, but to dedare that thou 
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bestowest it upon me as thy lawful husband, without any compulsion on thy 
will — for it wotild be crael m this extremity to deal falsely or impose on hira 
who has been so true to thee," Here he fainted, and the bystanders thought 
bis soul was just departing. Quiteria, ali modesty and bashfulness, taking 
Basilius's right hand in hers, said, **No force would be sufficient to bias my 
will ; and, therefore, with ali the freedom I bave, I give thee my hand to be thy 
lawful wife, and receive thine, if it be as freely given, and if the anguish caused 
by thyrash act doth not trouble and prevent thee." "Yes, Tgive it thee," 
answered Basilius, "neither discomposed nor confused, but with the clearest 
understanding that Heaven was ever pleased to bestow on me ; and so I give 
and engagé myself to be thy husband." "And I to be thy wife," answered 
Quiteria, " whether thou livest many years, or art carried from my arms to the 
grave." "For one so mudi wounded," observed Sancho, " tj^is young man 
talks a great deal. Advise him to leave off his courtship, and mind the business 
of his soul : though to my thinking he has it more on ms tongue than between 
his teeth." 

Basilius and Quiteria being thus, ¥àth hands joined, the tender-hearted priest, 
with tears in his eyes, pronounced the benediction upon them, and prayed to 
Heaven for the repose of the brid^^oom*s soul; who, as soon as he had 
received the benediction, suddenly started up, and nimbly drew out the tuck 
which was sheathed in his body. AH the spectators were astonished, and some 
more simple than the rest crìed out, "A miracle, a miracle!" But Basilius 
replied, " No miracle, no miracle, but a stratagem, a stratageml" The priest, 
astonished and confounded, ran to feel, with both his hands, the wound, and 
found that the sword had passed, not through Basilius's flesh and ribs, but 
through a hoUow iron pipe, cunningly fitted to the place, and filled with blood, 
so prepared as not to congeaL In short, the priest, Camacho, and the rest of 
the spectators, found they were imposed upon, and completely duped. The 
bride showed no si^s of regret at the artifice : on the contrary, hearing it said 
the marriage, as bemg ftaudulent, was not valid, she said that she confirmed it 
anew; it was, therefore, generally supposed that the matter had been concerted 
with the privity and concurrence of both parties ; which so enraged Camacho 
and his fnends that they immediately had recourse to vengeance, and unsheathing 
abundance of swords, they fell upon Basilius, in whose behalf as many more 
were instantly drawn, and Don Quixote, leading the van on horseback, his 
lance couched, and well covered with his shielcj made them ali give way. 
Sancho, who took no pleasure in such kind of frays, retired to the jars out ol 
which he had gotten his charming skimmings ; regarding that place as a sanctuary 
which none would dare to violate. 

Don Quixote cried aloud, ** Hold, sirs, hold ! It is not right to avenge the 
injuries committed against us by love. Remember that the arts of warfare and 
courtship are in some points alike ; in war, stratagems are lawful, so likewise 
are they in the conflicts and rivalships of love, if the means employed be not 
dishonourable. Quiteria and Basilius were destined for each other by the just 
and favouring will of Heaven. Camacho is rich, and may purchase his pleasure 
when, where, and how he pleases : Basilius has but this one ewe-lamb, and no 
one^ however powerful, has a right to take it from him : for those whom God 
hath joined, let no man sunder j and whoever shall attempt it must first pass the 
point of this lance." Then he brandished it with such vigour and dexterity 
that he struck terror into ali those who did not know him. 

Quiterìa's disdain made such an impression upon Camacho, that he instantly 
banished her from his heart The persuasions, therefore, of the priest, who 
was a prudent, well-meaning man, had their effect ; Camacho and his party 
sheathed their weapons, and remained satìsfìed ; blaming rather the fickleness 
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of Quiterìa than the connin^ of Basilios. With mach reason Camacho thoughi 
within hìmself that, if Quiterìa loved Basilius when a viigìn, she would love 
hìm also when married.; and that he had more cause to thank Heaven for so 
fortimate an escape than to repine at the loss he had sustained. The disap- 
pointed brìd^room and his followers, being thus consoled and appeased, those 
of Basilius were so likewise; and the rich Camacho, to show that his mind was 
free from resentment, would have the diversions and entertainments go on as 
if they had been really married. The happy pair, however, not choosing to 
share in them, retired to their own dwelling, accompanied by their joyfiil adhe- 
rents : for if the rich man can draw after hmi his attendants and flatteress, the 
poor man who is virtuous and deserving is followed b^ friends who honour and 
support him. Don Quixote joined the party of Basilius, having been ìnvited 
by them as a person of worth and bravery ; while Sancho, finding it impossible 
to remain ana share the relishing delights of Camacho*s festival, which con- 
tinued till night, with a heav^ heart accompanied his master, leaving behind 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, the skimmings of which, though now almost consumed, 
stili reminded him of the glorìous abundance he had K>st ; pensive and sorrow- 
fili, therefore, though not hungry, without alighting firom Dappiè, he followed 
the track of Rozinante. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Wherein is related the grand advefUure of the cave of Monttsinos^ sttuated in thè 
heart of La Mancha^ which the valoroms Don Quixote happily accomplished, 

LoOKiNG upon themselves as greatl^ obliged for the valour he had shown in 
defending their cause, the newly-mamed couple made much of Don Quixote ; 
and judgipg of his wisdom by his valour, they accounted him a Cid in arms and 
a Cicero in eloquence ; and during three days honest Sancho solaoed himseli 
at their expense. The bridegroom explained to them his stratagem of the 
feigned wound, and told them it was a device of his own, and had been con- 
certed with the fair Quiterìa. He confessed, too, that he had let some of his 
friends into the secret, that they might support his deception. **That ought 
not to be called deception which aìms at a virtuous end," said Don Quixote: 
"and no end is more excellent than the marriage of true lovers; though love," 
added he, **has ils enemies, and none greater than hunger and poverty, for 
love is ali gaiety, joy, and content" ^ 

This he intended as a hint to Basilius, whom he wished to draw from the 
pursuit of his favourite exercises : for though they procured him fame^ they 
were unprofitable ; and it was now his duty to exert himself for the improve- 
ment of his circumstances, by lawfiil andpraiseworthy means, which are never 
wanting to the prudent and active. " The poor, yet honourable, man," said 
he, "admitting that honour and poverty can be united, in a beautiful wife 
possesses a precious jewel, and whoever deprives him of her, despoils him of 
nis honour. The chaste and beautiful wife of an indigent man deserves the 
palm and laurei crowns of victory and triumph. Beauty of itself attracts 
admiration and love, and the royal eagles and other towering birds stoop to the . 
tempting Iure ; but if it is foimd improtected and exposed to poverty, kites and 
vultures are continually hovering round it, and watching it as their naturai prey, 
Well, therefore, may she be called the crown of her husband who maintains 
her ground in so perilous a situation. It was the opinion of a certain sage, O 
discreet Basilius, mat the world contained only one good woman, and he adviped 
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every man to persuade himself that slie was fallen to bis lot, and he would then 
live contented. Although unmamed mysel^ I would venture to offer my 
counsel to one who should require it in the choice of a wife. In the first place 
I would advise him to consider the purity of her fame more than her fortune :. 
a virtuous woman seeks a fair reputation not only by being good, but by 
appearing to be so ; for a woman sùffers more in the world's opinion by public 
indecorum than secret wantonness. If the woman you bring to your house be 
virtuous, it is an easy matter to keep her so, and even to improve her good 
qualities ; but if she be otherwise, you will bave much trouble to correct her ; 
for it is not easy to pass from one extreme to the other : it may not be impos- 
sible, but certainly it is very difficult. " 

To aU this Sàncho listened, and said to himself, **Thìs master of mine tells 
me when I speak of things of marrow and substance, that I might take a pulpit 
in my band, and go about the world preaching ; and well may I say to him 
that, whenever he begins to string sentences and give out bis advice, he may 
not only take a pulpit in his band, but two upon each finger, and stroll about 
your market-places, crying out, * Mouth, what will you bave?' The devil take 
thee for a knight-errant that knows everjrtbing ! I verily thought that he only 
knew what belonged to his chivalries, but he pecks at ever3rthing, and thrusts 
bisspoon into every disb." Sancho muttered this so very loud that he was 
"overheard byliis master, who said, "Sancho, what art thou muttering?" 
"Nothing at ali," answered Sancho; "I was only saying to myself that I 
wished I nad heard your worship pr^ch in this way before I was married ; 
then perhaps I should bave been able to say now, * The ox that is loose is best 
licked.' " " Is thy Teresa, then, so bad, Sancho ? " quoth Don Quixote. " She 
is not very bad," answered Sancho; "neither is she very good, at least not 
qùite so good as I would bave her." "Thou art in the wrong, Sancho," said 
Don Quixote, "to speak ili of thy wife, who is the mother of thy cbildren." 
*' We owe each other nothing upon that score," answered Sancho, "for she 
speaks as ili of me, whenever the fancy takes her — espedally wbèn she is 
jealous ; and then Satan himself cannot bear with her." 

Three days they remained with the new-married couple, where they were 
served and treated hke kings ; at the end of which time. Don Quixote requested 
the student, who was so dexterous a fencer, to procure him a guide to the cave 
of Montesinos ; for he bad a great desire to descend into it, in order to see with 
his own eyes, if the wonders reported of it were really true. The student told 
him be would introduce him to a young relation of bis, a good scholar, and 
much given to reading books of cbivalry, who would very gladly accompany 
him to the very mouth of the cave, and also show him the lakes of Ruydera, 
30 famous in La Mancha, and even ali over Spain ; adding that he would find 
him a very entertaining companion, as he knew how to write books and dedicate 
them to prìnces. In short, the cousin appeared, mounted on an ass with foal, 
whose pack-saddle was covered with a doublé piece of an old carpet or sack- 
ing; Sancho saddled Rozinante, pannelled Dappiè, and replenisbed his wallets: 
those of the scholar being also well provided ; and thus, after taking leave of 
their friends, and commending themselves to Heaven, they set cut, bending 
their course directly towards the famous cave of Montesinos. 

Upon the road, Don Quixote asked the scholar what were bis exercbes, bis 
profession, and bis studies. He replied that his studies and profession were 
fiterary, and bis employment, composing books for the press, on useful and 
entertaining subjects. Among others, be said he bad publìsbed one that was 
entitled, "A Treatìse on Liveries," wherein he bad described seven bundred 
and threé liveries ; with their colours, mottoes, and cypbers ; forming a collec- 
tion fh>m whidi gentìemen, without the trouble of inventing, might select 
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according to their fancy ; for, being adapted to ali occasions, the jealous, the 
disdained, the forsaken, and the absent, might ali there be united. "I bave, 
likewise,** said he, "just produced anodier boolc, which I intend to cali, * The 
Metamorphoses ; or, Spanish Ovid* The idea is perfectly novel; for, in a 
burlesque imitation of Ovid, I have given the origin and history of the Gìradda of 
Seville, the Angel of La Magdalena,* the Conduit of Vecinguerra at Cordova, 
the buUs of Guisando, the Sierra Morena, the fountains of Deganitos, and the 
Lavapies in Madrid, not forgetting the Piojo, the golden pipe, and the Priory ; 
and ali these with their several transformations, ^legorìes, and metaphors, in 
such a manner as at once to surptjse, instruct, and entertain. Another book of 
mine I cali, *A Supplement to Virgil Polydore,*t which treats of the invention 
of things : a work of vast erudition and study ; because I have there stippUed 
many important matters omitted by Polvdore, and explained them in a superior 
style. Virgil, for instance, forgot to teli us who was the first in the world that 
caught a cold, and who was first anointed for the French disease. These points 
I settle with the utmost precision, on the testimony of above five-and-twenty 
authors, whom I have cited; so that your worship may iudge whether I have 
not laboured well, and whether the whole world is not likely to profit by such 
a^ performance." 

" Sancho, who had been attenti ve to the student's discourse, said, "Teli me, . 
sir — so may Heaven send you good luck with your books — can you resolve me 
— ^but I know you can, since you know everything — who was the first man that 
scratched bis head ? I, for my part, am of opinion, it must have been our father 
Adam. " * * Certainly, " answered the scholar ; * * for there is no doubt but Adam 
had a head and hair ; and, this being granted, he, being tlie first man in the 
world, must needs have been the first who scratched bis head." ** That is what 
I think," said Sancho; "but teli me now, who was the first tumbler in the 
world?" "Truly, brother," answered the scholar, "I cannot determine that 
point till I have given it some consideration, which I will surely do when I 
return to my books, and will satisfy you when we see each other again : for I 
hope this will not be the last time. " Look ye, sir," replied Sancho, "beat no 
trouble about the matter, for I have already hit upon the answer to my^^ues- 
tion. Know, then, that the first tumbler was Lucifer, when he was cast or 
thrown headlong from Heaven, and carne tumbling down to the lowest abyss." 
" You are in the right, friend," quoth the scholar. " That question and answer 
are not thine, Sancho," said Don Quixote : "thou hast heard them before." 
" Say no more, sir," replied Sancho, " for, in good faìth, if we fall to questioning 
and answering, we shall not have done before to-morrow moming ; besides, for 
foolish questìons and foolish answers I need not be obliged to any of my neigh- 
bours." "Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, " thou hast said more than thou art 
aware of ; for some Òiere are who bestow much labour in examining and 
explaining things which when known are not worth recoUecting." 

In such conversation they pleasantly passed that day, and at night took up 
their lodging in a small village, which the scholar told Don Qubcote was distant 
but two leagues firom the cave of Montesinos, and that if he persevered in bis 
resolution to enter into it, it was necessary to be provided with rope, by which 
he might let himself down. Don Quixote declared that, if it reached to the 
abyss, he would see the bottom. They procured, therefore, near a hundred 

* The Ancel of La Magdalena is a shapeless figtire placed for a weathercock on the steeple 
of the churcn of St. Magdalen at Salamanca. The conduit of Vecinguerra carrìes the rain- 
water from the streets of Cordova to the Guadalquiver. The fotmtains of Leganitos, &c. are 
^all situated in the promenades and public places of Madrid. 

t He shouid have said Polydore YirgiL He was a leamed Italian, who published, in 1490, 
the treatise De rerum Inventoribm, 
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fathom of cord ; and about tvro in tlie afternoon of the foUowing day arrived at 
the mouth of the cave, which they found to be wide and spacious, but so much 
overgrown with briars, thoms, and wild fig-trces, as to be almost concealed. 
On perceiving the cave, they alighted, and the scholar and Sancho proceeded 
to bind the cord fast round Don Quixot^ and, while they were thus employed, 
Sancho said, "Have a care, sir, dear sir, what you are about j do not bury 
yourself alive, nor bang yourself danglìng like a flask of wine let down to cool 
in a well : for it is no business of your worship to pry into that hole, which 
must needs be worse than any dungeon." **Tie on," replied Don Quixote, 
"and hold thy peace; for such an enterprise as this, friend Sancho, was 
reserved for me alone." The guide then said, " I beseech your worship. Signor 
Don Quixote, to be observant, and with a hundred eyes see, explore, and examine 
what is below ; perhaps many things may there be discovered worthy of being 
inserted in my hook of Metamorphoses. " ** The dram, " quoth Sandio, ** is in 
a band that luiows filli well how to rattle it." 

The knight being well bound — ^not over bis armour, but bis doublet — ^he said, 
" We bave been careless in neglecting to prò vide a beli, to be tied to me with 
this rope^ by the tinkling of which you might bave heard me stili descending, 
and thereby bave known that I was alive : but since that is now impossible, be 
Heaven my guide I" Kneeling down, he first supplicated Heaven for protection 
and success m an adventure so new, and seemingly so perilous ; then raising bis 
voice, he said, ** O mistress of every act and movement of my life^ most illus- 
trious and peerless Dulcinea del Toboso! if the prayers and reouests of thy 
adventurous lover reach thy ears, by the power of thy unparalleled beauty I 
conjure thee to listen to them, and grant me thy favour and protection in this 
moment of fearfiil necessity, when I am on the point of plunging, ingulfing, and 
precipitatine mjrself into the profound abyss hefore me, solely to prove to the 
world that,' if thou favourest me, there is no impossibility I will not attempt and 
overcomé." 

So saying he drew near to the cavity, and observing that the entrance was 
so choked with vegetation as to be almost impenetrable, he drew bis sword, 
and began to cut and hew down the brambles and bushes with which it was 
oovered; whereupon, disturbed at the noise and rustling which he made, 
presently out rushed such a flight of huge daws and ravens, as well as bats and 
other night birds, that he was thrown down, and had he been as superstitious 
as he was catholic, he would bave taken it for an Ul omen, and relinquished 
the enterprise. Rlsing again upon bis legs, and seeing no more creatures fly 
out, the scholar and Sandìo let him down into the fearful cavern ; and, as he 
entered, Sancho gave him bis blessing, and making a thousand crosses over 
him, said, ** God, and the rock of France, together with the Trinity of Gaeta,* 
speed thee, thou flower, and cream, and skimming of knights-errant I There 
thou goest, Hector of the world, heart of steel and arm of brass I Once more^ 
Heaven guide thee, and send thee back safe and sound to the light of this world 
which thou art now forsaking for that horrible den of darkness." ITie scholar 
also added bis prayers to those of Sancho for the knight's success and happy 
return. 

Don Quucote went down, stili calling as he descended for more rope, which 
they gave him by little and little ; and when the voice, owing to the windìngs 
of the cave, could be heard no longer, and the hundred fathom of cordage was 
ali let down, they thought that they should pulì him up agaio, since they could 
give him no more rope, However, after the lapse of about half an hour, they 

• The Rock of France U a lofty mountain in the district of Albcrca. The Trinity of Gaeta 
il a chapel and convent, founded by King Ferdinand V. of Arragon, on the summit of a pro- 
nontccy before the pori of Gaeta and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. ~ 
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hegaxi to gather iip the rope, which th«y did so casily that it appeared to bave 
no weight attached to it, whence they conjectured that Don Quixote remained 
in the cave ; Sancho^ in this belief, wept bitterly, and pulled up the rope in 
great baste, to know the tnith ; but having drawn it to a little abuve eig^t 
Sithoms, they bad the satisfactiqn again to feel the wrìght In short, after 
raising it up to about the tentb fathom, they could see the knight vm dis* 
tinctly; upon which Sancho immediately caUed to bim, saying^ "Welconae 
back again to us, dear sir, for we began to fear you meant to stay bdow I " But 
Don Quixote answered net a word ; and being now drawn entirely out, they 
perceived Uiat bis eyes were shut, as if he were asleeob They then laid bim 
along the ground, and unbound bim ; but as he stili dia not awidce, thev tumed, 
pulled, and shoek bim so much, that at last he carne to bimself, stretdiing and 
yawning just as if he bad awaked out of a deep and heavy sleep ; and looking 
wildly about bim, he said, *'Heavenforgiveye,my frìends, for having brougbt 
me away from the most delicious and chanuing state that ever mortai enjoy^ I 
In truth, I am now thorougbly satisfied that ali the pleasures of this life pass 
away Uke a shadow or dream, or Éide like a flower of the fìeld. O unhappy 
Montesinos ! O desperately wounded Durandarte I O unhappy Belerma I 
O weeping Guadiana 1 And ye unfortunate daughters Ruydera, whose waters 
show what flOods of tears bave streamed from your fair eyes ! " 

The scholar and Sancho listened to Don Quixote's words, wbich he uttered 
as if drawn Wtth excessive pain from bis entraUs. They entreated bim to explain, 
and to teli tbem what he nad seen in that bottemless pit '* Pit, do you ca}l 
it ? " said Don Quixote ; *' cali it so no more, for it deserves not tbat narae, as 
you shall presentìy bear." He then told tbem that he wanted food extremely, 
and desired they would give bim something to eat. The scbolar's carpet was 
accordingly spread upon the grass, and they immediately applied to the pantry 
of bis wallets, and being ali three seated in loving and social fellowship, they 
made their dinner and supper at one meaL When ali were satisfied, and the 
carpe^removed. Don Quixote de la Mancha said, " Remam wbere you are, 
my sons, and listen to me witb attention.'' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Of the wonderful things whkh the' Mcomplished Don Quixote de la Mancha 
declared he nad soen in the cave of MontesinM^ from the extraordinary nature' 
of which this advcnture is hdd to be apocryphal, 

It was about four o'clock in the aftemoon, wben the sun being covered by 
clouds, its temperate rays gave Don Quixote an opportunity, without beat or 
fatigue, of relating to bis two illustrious hearers what he bad seen in the cave of 
Montesinos ; and he began in the followìng manner : — 

" About twelve or fourteen fathoms deep, in ttiis dungeon, tbere is on the 
right band a hollow space, wide enough to contain a large waggon, togethei 
with its mules, and ftiintly lighted by some distant apertures above. This 
cavity I happened to see, as I jourheyed on tbrough the dark, without knowing 
whither I was going : and, as I was just then beginning to be weary of hanging 
bv the rope, I determined to enter, in order to rest a little. I called out to you 
- aJoud, and desired you not to let down more rope till I bid you ; but it seems 
you heard me not I then collected the cord you had let down, and coiling it 
up in a heap, or bundle, I sat^own upon it, full of thought, meditating how 1 
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might'descend to the bottom, having nothing to support my weight In thìs 
situatìon, pensive and embarrassed, a deep sleep suddenly carne over me, from 
which, I know not how, I às suddenly awoke, and found that I had been 
transported into a verdant lawn, the most delightful that Nature could create, 
or the liveliest fancy hnagine. I rubbed my eyes, wiped them, and perceived 
that I was not asleep, but really awalce. Nevertheless I felt my head and 
breast, to be assured that it was I mysel^ and not some empty and counterfeit 
illusion ; but sensation, feeling, and the coherent discourse I held with mysel^ 
convmced me that I was the identical person which I am at this moment I 
soon discovered a royal and splendid palace or castle, whereof the walls and 
battlements seemed to be composed of bright and transparent crystal ; and as 
I gazed upon it, the great gates of the portel opened, and a venerable old man 
issued forth and advanced towards me. He was clad in a long mouming cloak 
of purple bays, which trailed upon the ground ; over his shoulders and breast 
he wóre a kind of collegiate tippet of green satin ; he had a black Milan cap 
on his head, and his hoary l^ard reached below his girdle. He carried no 
weapons, but held a rosary of beads in his band as large as walnuts, and every 
tendi bead the size of an ordinary ostrich t%%. His mien, his gait, his gravity, 
and his goodly presence, each singly and conjointly, fìlled me with surprìse 
and admiration. On coming up, he embraced me, and said, * The day is at 
length arrived, most renowned and valiant Don Quixote de la Mancha, that 
we who are enclosed in this enchanted solitude bave long hoped would brin^ 
lignee hither, that thou mayest proclaim to the world the thin^ prodigious and 
incredible that lie concealed in this subterranean place, commonly called the 
cave of Montesinos — an exploit reserved for your invincible heart and stupen- 
dous couiage ; come with me, illustrious sir, that I may show you the wonders 
contained in this transparent castle, of which I am warder and perpetuai guard : 
for I ajn Montesinos himself, from whom this cave derives its name.* He had 
no sooner told me that he was Montesinos than I asked him whether it was 
true what "was reported in the world above, that with a little dagger he had 
taken out the heart of his great friend Durandarte, and conveyed it to the lady 
Belerma, agreeable to his dying request He replied that the whole was true, 
excepting as to the dagger ; for it was not a small dagger, but a bright poniard, 
sharper than an awL*' 

"That ppniard," interrupted Sancho, "must bave been made by Raymond 
de Hozes, of Seville.*' **I know not who was the maker,*' said Don Quixote : 
"buton reflection, it could not bave been Raymond de Hozes, who lived but 
the other dav, whereas the battle of Roncesvalles, wherè this misfortune hap- 
pened, was tought some ages ago. But that question is of no importance, and 
doea not affect the truth and connection of the story." " True," answered the 
scholar; "pray go on. Signor Don Quixote, for I listen to your account with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable." "And I relate it with no less," answered 
Don Quixote : "and so to proceed — the venerable Montesinos conductecUme 
to the crystalline*palace^ where, in a lower hall, formed of alabaster and ex- 
tremdy cool, there Mood a marble tomb of exquisite workmanship, whereon I 
saw extended a ^ight; imt of brass, or marble, or jasper, as is usuai with other 
monuments, but of pure^fesh and bones. His right band, which seemed to 
me somewhat hairy and nervous (a token of great strength), was laid on the 
r^on of his heart ; and before I could ask any question, Montesinos, per- 
ceivìng my attention fixed on the sepulchre, said, * This is my friend Duran- 
darte, the flower and model of alf^e enamoured and valiant knights-errant of 
his time. He is kept bere enchanted, as well as myself and many others of 
both sexes, by that Prendi enchanter Merlin, said to be the devil's son, which, 
however, I do not credit : though indeed I beheve he knows one point more than 
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the devil himselfl How, or why, we are thus enchanted no one can teli ; but tùne 
will explain it, and tha^ too, I imagìne, at no distant period. What astonishes 
me is^ that I am as certain as that it ìs now day, that Durandarte expired in xsSf 
arms, and that, after he was dead, wìth these hands I pulled out bis bearti 
which could not bave weighed less tban two pounds : conUrming the opimon 
of naturalists that a man's valour is in proportion to the size of bis beart Yet, 
certain as it is that this cavalier is really dead, bow comes it to pass that, ever 
and anon, he sighs and moans as if he were alive ? ' — Scarcely were these words 
uttered, than the wretched Durandarte, crying out aloud, said, ' O my cousìil 
Montesinos ! at the moment my soul was departing, my last request of you was» 
that after rìpping my beart OHt of my breast with either a poniard or a dagger, 
you should carry it to Belerma.' The venerable Montesinos hearing this, threw 
bimself on bis knees before the complaining knight, and with tears in bis eyes^ 
said to bim, ' Long, long since, O Durandarte, dearest cousin ! long sìnce did 
I fulfil what you enjoined on that said day wben you expired. I took out ^or 
beart with ali imaginable care, not leaving the smallest partide of it witbin 
your breast ; I then wiped it with a lace bsmdkercbie^ ano set off at &11 speed 
with it for France, having first laid your dear remains in the eartb, shedding 
as many tears as sufiìced to wash my hands and clean away the blood witn 
which they were smeared bv raking into your entrails ; and furtbermore, dear 
cousin of my soul, at the first place I stopped, after leaving Roncesvalles, I 
sprinkled a little salt over your beart, and tbereby kept it, if not firesh, at leaat 
from emitting any unpleasant odour, until it was presented to the lady Belerm%; 
who, together with you and mysel^ and your Squire Guadiana, and the duenna 
Ruydera, with ber seven daughters, and two nieces, as well as sevend otbers of 
your friends and acquaintance, bave been long confined bere, enchanted by the 
sage Merlin ; and thougb it is now above five bundred years since, we are stili 
alive. It is true, Ruydera and ber daughter and nieces bave left us, having so 
far moved the compassion pf Merlin, by their incessant weepmg, that he tumed 
them into as many lakes, which at this time, in the world of the living, in the 
province of La Mancha, are called the lakes of Ruydera. The seven sìsters 
belong to the kings of Spain, and the two nieces to the most boly order of Saint 
John. Guadiana also, your squire, bewailing your misfortune, was in like 
manner changed into a rìver, stili retaining lus name : but wben he reacbed 
the suiface of the earth, and saw the sun of anotber sky, he was so grìeved at 
the thought of forsaking you that he plunged again into the bowels of Sie eartb : 
nevertheless he was compelled by the laws of nature to rìse agaIn, and occa- 
sionally show bimself to me eyes of men and the light of heaven. The lakes 
which I bave mentioned supply bim with their waters, and with them, joined 
by several otbers, he makes bis majestic entrance into the kingdom of PortugaL 
Yet, wherever he flows, bis grief and melancholy stili continue, breeding onhr 
coarse and unsavoury fish, very different from those of the golden Tagus. Au 
this, O my dearest cousin ! I bave often told you before, and since you make 
me no answer, I fancy you either do Hot believe, or do not bear me, which, 
Heaven knows, afilicts me very much. But now I bave other tidings to com* 
municate^ which if they do not alleviate, will in nowise increase, jrour sorrow. 
Open your eyes and behold bere, in your presence, that great knight, of whom 
the sage Merlin has foretold so many wonders — that same Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, I say, who has revived with new splendour the long-neglected order 
of knight-errantry, and by whose prowess and favour, it may, perhaps, be oui 
good fortune to be released firom the spells by which we are bere held in con- 
fìnement: for great exploits are reserved for great men.' 'And thougb it 
should not be so,' answered the wretched Durandarte in a fàint and low vc^ce 
— ' thougb it should prove otherwìse, O cousin ! I can only say, patience and 
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shuffle the cards.' Then tunùng himself on one side, herelapsed into bis accus- 
tomed sìlence. 

'' At that tnoment, hearing loud crìes and lamentations, with other sounds 
of distress, I tumed my head, and saw, through the crystal walls of the palace, 
a procession in two lines, of beautiful damsels, ali attired in mouming, and with 
wnite turbans, in the Turkish fashion. These were followed by a My — for so 
she seemed by the gravity of her air — clad also in black, with a white veil, so 
long that it reached the ground. Her turban was twice the size of the largest 
of Sie others ; she was beetle-browed, her nose somewhat flattish, her mouth 
wide, but her lips red ; her teeth, which she sometimes displayed, were thin- 
set and uneven, though as white as blanched almonds. She carried in her hand 
a fine linen handkerchie^ in which I could discem a human heart, wìthered 
and dry, like that of a nummy. Montesinos told me that the damsels whom 
I saw were the attendants of Durandarte and Bderma — ali enchanted like their 
master and mistress — and that the female who dosed the procession was the 
lady Belerma herself, who four days in the week walked in that manner with 
her damsels, singing, or rather weeping, dirges over the body and piteous heart 
of his cousin ; and that if she appeared to me less beautiM Uian fame reported, 
it was occasioned by the bad nights and worse days she passed in that state 
of enchantment: as might be seen by her sallow complexion, and the deep 
fiirrows in her face. * Nor is the hoUpwness of her eyes and pallid skin to be 
attrìbuted to any disorders incident to women, since with these she has not for 
months and years been visited, but mcrely to that deep afHiction which inces- 
santly preys on her heart for the untimely death of her lover, stili renewed and 
kept alive by what she continually carries in her hands : indeed, had it not been 
for this, the great Dulcinea del Toboso herself, so much celebrated bere and 
over the whole world, would scarcely bave equalled her in beauty of person or 
sweetness of manner.' ' Softly,' said I, *good Signor Montesinos ; comparisons 
you know are odk)us, and therefore let tìiem be spared, I beseech you. The 
peerless Dulcinea is what she is, and the lady Donna Belerma is what she 
is, atid what she has been, and there let it rest' 'Pardon me, Signor Don 
Quixote,' said Montesinos, * I might bave guessed that your worship was the 
lady Dulcinea*s knight, and ought to bave bit my tongue off rather than it 
^ould bave compared ber to an^ing less than beaven itselC' This satisfac- 
tion beìng given me by the great Montesinos, my heart recovered from the 
shock it had sustained on hearing my mistress compared with Belerma.'' ''I 
wonder," quodi Sancho, **tbat your worship did not give the old fellow a 
heartv kickmg, and pluck bis beard for bim till you had not left a single hair 
OH bis chin." "No, friend Sancho," answered Don Quixote, "it did not 
^pecome me to do so ; for we are ali bound to respect the aged, althougb not of 
the order of knightbood ; stili more those who are so, and who b^des are 
enchanted; but trust me, Sancho, in other dìscourse which we beld together, I 
fairhr matdied bim." 

Here the scbolar said, " I cannot imagine^ Signor Don Quìxote, bow it was 
possible, baving been so short a space of time below, that your worship sbonld 
nave seen so many things, and bave beard and said so much." " How long^ 
HbxsR^ may it be since I descended ? " quoth Don Quixote. "A little above an 
hour," answCTcd Sancha "That cannot be," replifed Don Quixote, **for 
night carne on, and was followed by moming éiree times successively ; so that 
I must bave sojoumed three days in these remote and bidden parts." '*My 
master,'' said Sancho, "must needs be in Uie right; for, as everything has 
happened to bim in the way of enchantment, what seems to us but an hour 
may there seem full three days and three iiights. " " Donbtless it must be so," 
answered D^n Quwote, "I hope,'* said toe scholar, "your worship was not 
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without food ali this time ? ** <* Not one mouthfiil dìd I taste, " said the kiùght, 
"nor was I sensìble of hunger." " Wbat, thcn, do not the enchanted eat?" 
said the scholar. "No," answered Don Qnixote, "althoogh some think that 
their nails and beards stili continue to grow." '* And pray, sir/' said Sancho^ 
**do they never sleep?'* "Certainly never," said Don Quixote ; **at least, 
durìng the three days that I have been amongst them, not one of them has 
dosed an eye, nor have I slept mysdf." **Here," said Sancho, "the proverb 
is right : * teU me thy company, and I will teli thee what thou art.* If yoni 
worship keeps company with those who fast and watch, no wonder that you 
neither eat nor sleep yourself. But pardon me, good master of mine, if I teli 
your worship that, of ali you have been saying, Heaven— I was going to say 
the devil — take me if I bclieve one word.** "How I '* said the ^olar, " do 
you think that Signor Don Quixote would lie ? But were he so disposed, he 
has not had time to invent and fabricate sach a tale.** " I do not think my 
master lics,** answered Sancho. "What, then, dost thou thmk?** said Don 
Quixote. " I think," answered Sancho, " that the necromancérs, or that same 
Merlin who enchanted ali those whom your worship says you saw and talked 
with there below, have crammed into your head ali the stuff you have told us, 
and ali that you have yet to say.** 

"AH that is possible^" said Don Quixote, "only.that it happens not to be 
so : for what I have related I saw wi& my own eyes and touched with my own 
hands. But what wilt thou say when I teli thee that, among an infinite number 
of wonderful and surprising thin^ shown to me by Montesinos, whereof I will 
give an account hereafter (for this is not the time or place to speak of them), 
he pointed out to me three country wenches, dancing and capering like kids 
about those charming fields, and no sooner did I behold them than I recognised 
in one of the three the peerless Dulcinea herself, and in the other two the very 
same wenches that attended her, and with whom we held some parley, on the 
road fix)m Toboso ! Upon my asking Montesinos whether he knew them, he 
said they were strangers to him, thongh he believed them to be some ladies of 
quality lately endianted ; having made their appearance there but a few days 
before. Nor should that excite my wonder, he said, for many distinguished 
ladies, both of the past and present times, were enchanted there under different 
forms ; among whom he had discovered Queen Ginebra, and her duenna 
Quintannona, cupbearer to Lancelot when he carne from Britain.** 

When Sancho heard his master say ali this, he "was ready to run distracted, 
or to die with laughter ; for, knowing that he was himself Dulcinea*s enchanter, 
he now made no doubt that his master had lost his senses, and was raving mad. 
" In an evil hour and a woeftd day, dear master of mine,*' said he, ** did you go 
down to the other world ; and in a luckless moment did you meet with Signor 
Montesinos, who has sent you back to us in this plight Your worship leti us 
in your right senses, such as Heaven had given you, speaking sentences, and 
giving advice at every tum ; — but now — Lord bless us, how you talk I*' " As 
I know thee, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, " I heed not thy words.'* " Nor 
I your worship*s,'* replied Sancho ; "you may kill or strike me, if you please, for 
ali those l have said, or shall say, without you correct and mend your own. 
But teli me, sir, now we are at "peace, how, or by what token, did you know 
the lady your mistress ; and, if you spoke to her, what said you, and what did 
she answer ?** " I knew her," answered Don Quixote, " because her apparel 
was the same that she wore when you showed her to me. I spoke to her, 
but she answered me not a word ; on the contrary, she tumed her back upon 
me, and fled with the speed of an arrow. I would have followed her, but 
Montesinos dissuaded me from the attempt, as I should certainly lose my labour; 
and besides, the hour approached when I must quit the cave and return to the 
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upper world ; he assured me, however, that in due time I should be informed 
oi the means of disenchantìng himsel^ Belerma, Durandarte, and ali the rest 
who iR^ere there. While we were thus talking, a circumstance occurred that 
©ive me much concern. Suddenly one of the two companions of tne unfortunate 
Dulcinea carne up to my side, ali in tears, and, in a low and troubled voice, 
said to me, ' My lady Dulcinea del Toboso kisses your worship's hands, and 
desires to know how you do : and being at this time a little straitened for money, 
she eamestly entreats your worship would be pleased to lend her, upon this new 
cotton petticoat that I bave brought bere, six reals, or what you can spare, which 
she promises to return very shortly.* This message astonished me, and, tuming 
to Montesinos, I said to him, * Is it possible, Signor Montesinos, that persons 
of quality under enchantment, are exposed to necessity ? ' To which he answered, 
* Believe, Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha, that what is called necessity pre- 
vails everywhere, and extends to ali, not sparing even those who are enchsuited ; 
and since the lady Dulcinea sends to request a loan of six reals, and the pledge 
seems to be unexceptionable, give them to her, for without doubt she is in great 
heed.* *I will take no pawn,* answered I; *nor can I send her what she 
desires, for I bave but four reals in my pocket I therefore send her those four 
reals,' being the same thou gavest me the other day, Sancho, to bestow in alms 
on the poor we should meet with upon the road : and I said to the damsel, * Teli 
your lady friend, that I am grieved to the soul at her distresses, and wish I were 
as rich as a Fucar,* to remedy them. But pray let ber be told that I neither can, 
nor will, bave health while deprived of her amiable presence and discreet con- 
versation : and that I eamestly beseech that she will vouchsafe to let berself be 
seen and conversed with by this her captive and waywom knight ; teli her, also, 
that, when she least expects it, she will bear that I bave made a vow like that 
made by the marquis of Mantua, when he found bis nephew Valdovinos ready 
to expire on the mountain ; which was, not to eat bread upon a tablecloth, and 
other matters of the same kind, till he had revenged bis death. In like manner 
will 1 take no rest, but traverse the seven parts of the universe with more 
diligente than did the infant Don Fedro of Portugal, until her disenchantment 
be accomplished.* * AH this, and more, your worship owes my lady,* answered 
the damsel ; and, taking the four reals, instead of making me a curtsey, she cut 
a caper, full two yards high in the air, and fled." 

" Now Heaven defend us ! " cried Sancho ; " is it possible there should be 
anything like this in the world, and that enchanters and enchantment should so 
bewitch and change my master's good imderstanding ! O sir ! sir ! for Heaven's 
sake, look to yourself, take care of your good name, and give no credit to these 
vanities which bave robbed you of your senses," " Thou lovest me, Sancho, I 
know," said Don Quixote, ** and therefore I am induced to pardon thy prattle. 
To thy inexperienced mind whatever is uncommon, appears impossible ; but, as 
I bave said before, a time may come when I will teli tnee of some things which 
I bave seen below, whereof the truth cannot be doubted, and that will nudce tliee 
give credit to what I bave already related." 

* A rich German family of the name of Fugger, ennobled by Charles V. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In wkich are recounted a thousand irifiing matters, eqtuUly pertinent and 
neeessary io the righi undersianding ofthis grand history, 

CiD Hambt Bbnengsu, the translator of thìs great work fix>m the originai 
of its first author, says that when he carne to the chapter that records the adven- 
tare of the cave of Montesìnos, he found on the margin these words in Hamet's 
own handwrìting :— > 

'' I cannot persuade myself that the whole of what ìs related in this chapter, 
as having happened to Don Quixote in the cave of Montesinos, is really tnie : 
because the aaventures in which he has hitherto been engaged are ali naturai 
and probable, whereas this of the cave is neither one nor Sie other, but exceeds 
ali reasonable bounds, and therefore cannot be credited. On the other hand, if 
we recoUect the honour and scrupulous veracity of the noble Don Qnixote^ it 
seems utterly impossible that he could be capable of telling a lie : sooner, indeed, 
would he submìt to be transfixed with arrows than be guilty of a deviation from 
truth. Besides, if we consider the minute and circumstantial detalls that he 
entered into, it seems a stili greater impossibìlity that he could in so short a time 
bave invented such a mass of extravagance. Should this adventure, however, 
be considered as apocryphal, let it be remembered that the fault ìs net mine. I 
write it without amrming either its truth or falsehood ; therefore, disceming and 
judicious reader, judge for thyself, as I neither can nor ought to do more — 
unless it be just to apprise thee that Don Quixote, on his death-bed, is said to 
bave acknowledged that this adventure was ali a fiction, invented only because 
it accorded and squared with the tales he had been accustomed to read in his 
fisLVOurite books." But to proceed with our history. 

The scholar was astonished no less at the boldness of Sancho Panza than at 
the patience of his master, but attributed his present mildness to the satisfaction 
he had just received in beholding his mistress Dulcinea del Toboso, though 
enchanted; for, had it not been so, he conceived that Sancho's freedom of 
speech would bave had what it richly deserved — ^a manual chastisement In 
truth he thought him much too presuming with the knight, to whom now 
addressing himsel^ he said, " For my own part. Signor Don Quixote, I account 
mysdf most fortunate in having undertaken this joumey, as I bave thereby 
made four important acquisitions. The first is the honour of your worship's 
acquaintance, which I esteem a great happiness ; the second is a knowled^^e of 
tiie secrets endosed in this wonderful cave, the metamorphoses of Guaduma, 
and the lakes of Ruydera, which will be of notable use in my Spanish Ovid 
now in band ; my third advantage is the discovery of the antiquity of cards, 
which, it now appears, were in use at least in the days of the Emperor Charle- 
magne, as may De gadiered firom the words that fdl firom Durandarte, when, 
after that long speech of Montesinos, he awaked, and said, ' Patience, and 
shuffle the cards.' Now as he could not bave leamt this phrase during his 
enchantment, he must bave leamt it in France, in the days of Charlemagne ; 
and this discovery also comes in opportunely for my ' Supplement to Polvdore 
Virgil on Antiquities ; ' for I believe that in his treatise he has wholly neglected 
the subject of cards — ^a defect that will now be supplìed by me, which will be 
of great importance, especially as I shall be able to quote an authority so grave 
and authentic as that of Signor Durandarte. And finally, it has, in Uie fourth 
place, been my good fortune thus to come at the knowledge of the trae sooroe 
of the rìver Gus^ana, which has hitherto remained unknown.*' 
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"There is much reason in what you say," quoth the knight; **but if, by 
Heaven's will, you should obtain a license for printing your books, which I 
much doubt, to -whom would you mscribe them?" " O, sìr," said the scholar,. 
** we bave lords and grandees in abundance, and are therefore in no want of 
patrons." "Not so many as you may jmagine," said Don Quixote ; "for ali 
those who are worthy of such a token of respect are not equally dìsposed to 
make that generous return which seems due to the labour, as well as the polite- 
ness of the author. It is my happiness to know of one eacalted personale * who 
makes ampie amends for what is wantmg ui the rest, and with so liberal a 
measure that, if I might presume to make it known, I should infallibly stir up 
envy in many a noble breast. But let this rest till a more convenient season ; 
for it is now time to consider where we shall lodge to-night. ** * * Not far hence, " 
said the scholar, **is a hermitage, the dwelling of a recluse, who, they say, was 
once a soldier, and is now accounted a pious Christian, wise and charrtable. 
Near bis hermitage he has built, at bis own cost, a small house, which, however, 
is large enough to accommodate the strangers who visit him." "Does that 
same hermit keep poultry ? " said Sancho. ** Few hermits are without them," 
answered Don Quixote ; "for such holy men now are not like the hermits of 
old in the deserts of Egypt, who were clad with leaves of the palm-tree, and 
fed on roots of the earth. By commending these, however, I do not mean to 
reflect upon the hermits of our times ; I would only infer that the penances of 
these days do not equal the austerities and strictness of former times ; but this 
is no reason why they may not be good ; at least I account them so : and, at 
the worst, he who only wears the garb of piety does less hàrm than the audacious 
and open sinner." 

While they were thus^discoursingthey perceived a man coming towards them, 
walkìng very fast, and switching on a mule lad«n with lances and halberds. 
When he came up to them he saluted them, and passed on. ** Hold, honest 
friend,** said Don Quixote to him, "methinks you go faster than is convenient 
for that mule." " I cannot stay," answered the man ; " as the weapons which 
I am carrying are to be made use of to-morrow ; I bave no time to lose, and so 
adieu. But, if you would know for what use they are intended, I shall lodge 
to-night at tìie inn beyond the hermitage, and should you be travelling on the 
same road, you will find me there, where I will teli you wonders; and, once 
more, Heaven be with you." He then pricked on bis mule at such a rate that 
Don Quixote had no time to inquìre after the wonders which he had to teli ; 
but, as he was not a little curious, and eager for anything new, he determìned 
immediately to hasten forwards to the inn, and pass the night there, without 
touching at the hermitage. They accordingly mounted, and took the direct 
road to the inn, at which they arrived a little before night-fall. The scholar 
proposed calling at the hermitage just to allay their thirst ; upon which Sancho 
Panza instantly steered Dappiè in that direction, and Don Quixote and the 
scholar followed bis example: but, as Sancho's ill-luck would bave it, the 
hospitable sage was not at home, as they were told by the under-hermit, of 
whom they requested some wine. He told them that lus master had no wine, 
but, if they would like water, he would giye them some with great pleasure. 
"HI had wanted water," quoth Sancho, "there arewells in abundance on the 
road — O the wedding of Camacho, and the plenty of Don Diego's house I 
When shall I meet with your like agaìn I " 

Quitting the hermitage, they spurred on towards the inn, and soon overtook 

a lad who was walking leisurdy before them. He carried a sword upon bis 

i^oulder and upon it a roll or bundle that seemed to contain bis apparel, such 

as breeches, a doak, and a shirt or two ; for he had on an old velvet jerkin, 

* The Count de Lemos, Don Pedgo Femandes de Castro 
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with some tatters of a satin lining, below which hìs shirt hnng out at large, his 
stockings were silk, and his shoes square-toed, after the court fashion. He 
seemed to be about eighteen or nineteen years of age, his conntenance was 
lively, and his body active. He went on gaily singing, to cheer him on his 
way; and just as they overtook him, they heard the following lines, which the 
scholar faiied not to commit to memory : 

For want of the pence to the wars I must go: 
Ah ! had I but money, it would not be so. 

"You travel very aùrily, sir,". said Don Quixote to him, "pray, may I ask 
whither you are bound ?" ** Heat and poverty," replied the vouth, " make me 
travel in thìs wav : and my intention, sir, is to jom the army." ** From heat it 
may well be; but why poverty?" said Don Quixote. "Sir," replied the 
youth, " I carry in this bundle a pair of velvet trowsers, fellows to my jacket ; 
if I wear them out upon the road, they will do me no credit in the city, and I 
have no money to buy others ; for this reason, sir, as well as for coolneas, I go 
thus till I overtake some companies of infantry, which are not twelve leagues 
hence, where I mean to enlist myself, and then shaU be sure to meet with some 
ba^age-waggon to convey me to the place of embarkation, which, they say, is 
Carthagena : for I had rather serve the king in his wars abroad than be the lacquev 
ier at home." ** And pray, sir, have you no appointment? 



of any beggarly courtier { ^ ^, _ _, 

said the scholar. " Had I served some grandee or other person of distìnction,'' 
answered the youth, "possibly I might have been so rewarded; for in the 
service of such masters it is no uncommon thing to rise into ensigns or captains, 
from the servants'-hall; but it was always my scurvy fate to be dangling upon 
foreigners or fellows without a home, who allow so pififul a salary that naif of 
it goes in starching a ruff; and it would be a miracle indeed for a poor page to 
meet with i)referment in such situations." ** But teli me, friend," quoth Don 
Quixote, ** is it possible that, during ali the time you have been in service, you 
could not procure yourself a livcry ?°* " I have had two," answered the page ; 
"but as he who quits a monastery before he confesses, is strìpped of his habit 
and his old clothes are retumed him, just so did my masters treat me, for when 
the business for which thev came to court was done, the^ hurried back into the 
country, taking away the liverìes which they had only given to make a flourish 
in the town. " 

"A notable espilorcheria,* as the Italians say," quoth Don Quixote : " how- 
ever, consider yourself as fortunate in having quitted your former life, with so 
laudable an intention ; for there is nothing more honourable, next to the service 
which you owe to God, than to serve your king and naturai lord, especiallj in 
the profession of arms, which, if less profitable than leaming, far exceeds it in 
glory. More great families, it is true, have been established by leaming yet 
Siere is in the martial character a certain splendour, which seems to exalt it far 
above ali other pursuits. But allow me, sir, to offer you a piece of advice, 
which, believe me, you will fìnd worth your attention. Never suffer your mind 
to dwell on the adverse events of your life ; for the worse that can befal you is 
death, and wlien attended with honour there is no evcnt so glorious. Julius 
Caesar, tliat valorous Roman, being asked which was the kind of death to be 
preferred, *That,' said he, 'which is sudden and unforeseenl' Though he 
unswered like a Eeathen, who knew not the true God, yet considering human 
infirmity, it was well said. For, supposing you should be cut off in the very 
first encounter, either by cannon-shot or the springing of a mine, what does it 
signify? it is but dying, which is inevitable, and, being over, there it ends. 

* A mcau and soixlid action. 
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Terence observes that the corpse of the man who is slain in battle looks better 
than the living soldier who has saved himself by fl^ht ; and the good soldier 
rises m estimation according to the measure of his obedience to tìiose who 
command him. Observe, moreover, my son, that a soldier had better smeli of 
gunpowder than of musk ; and if old age overtakes you in this noble profession, 
though lame and maimed, and covered with wounds, it will find you ako covered 
with honour ; and of such honour as poverty itself cannot deprive you. From 
poverty, indeed, you are secure ; for care is now taken that veteran and disabled 
soldiers shall not be exposed to want, nor be treated as many do their negro 
slaves, when old and past service, tuming them out of their houses, and, under 
pretence of giving them freedom, leave them slaves to hunger, from which they 
can bave no relief but in death. I will not say more to you at present ; — but 
get up behind me and go with us to the inn, where you shall sup with me, and 
to-morrow moming pursue your joumey j and may Heaven prosper and reward 
your goqd intentions." The page declined Don Qubcote's offer of riding behind 
him, but readily accepted his invitation to supper. Sancho now muttered to 
himself^ "The Lord bless thee for a master ! ' said he : "who would believe 
that one who can say so many good things, shotdd teli us such nonsense and 
rìddles about that cave 1 Well, we shall see what will come of it" 

They reached the inn just at the dose of day, and Sancho was pleased that 
his master did not, as usuai, mistake it for a castle. Don Quixote immediately 
inquired for the man with the lances and halberds, and was told by the landlord 
that Ile was in the stable attending his mule. There also the scholar ànd Sancho 
disposed of their beasts, failing not to honour Rozinante with the best manger 
and best stali in the stable. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Wheràn is begun the braying adventurty and the diverting one oj the puppet' 
shaWj with the meniorable divinations o/the wonderjul ape. 

Don Quixote being ali impatience to bear the wonders which had been 
promised him by the arms-carrier, immediately went in search of him, and 
having found him in the stable, he begged him to relate without delay what he 
had promised on the road. " My wonders," said the man, "must be told at 
leisure, and not on the wing. Wait, good sir, till I bave done with my mule, 
and then I will teli you things that will amaze you." ** It shall not be delayed 
on that account," answered Don Quixote ; "for I will help you." And so in 
truth he did, winnowing the barley and cleaning the manger ; which conde- 
scension induced the man the more willingly to teli his tale. Seating himself, 
therefore, on a stone bench at the outside of the door, and having Don Quixote 
Jwho sat next to him), and the scholar, the page, Sancho Panza, and the 
innkeeper, for his senate and auditors, he began in the following manner : 

"You must know, gentleraen, that in a town four leagues and a half from 
this place, a certain alderman happened to lose his ass, ali through the artful 
contrivance (too long to be told) of a wench, his maid-servant ; and though he 
tried every means to recover his beast, it was to no purpose. Fifteen days 
passed, as public fame reports, after the ass was missing, and while the unlucky 
alderman was standing in the market-place, another alderman of the same towr 
carne up to him and said, * Pay me for my good news, gossip, for your ass has 
made itsappearance.' *Most willingly, neighbour,' answered the other ; *but 
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teli me — where has he been seen f ' * On the mòantain,* answered the other ; 

* 1 saw him there this moming, with no pannel or fiimitare upon him of any 
kind, and so lank that it was grievous to l>ehold him. I would nave drìven him 
before me and brought him to you, but he is akeady become so shy that when 
I went near him he took to his heels and fled to a distance from me. Now, if 
vou like it, we wìU both ^ seek him ; but first let me put up this of mine at 
home, and I wìll return mstantly/ 'You will do me a great favour,' said 
the owner of the lost ass, ' and I shall be happy at any time to do as much 
foryoa* 

" With ali these particulars and in these very words is the story told by ali 
who are thoroughly acauainted with the truth of the affair. In short, the two 
aldermen, band in band and side by side, trudged together up the hOl ; and on 
coming to the place where they expected to nnd the ass, they found him not, 
nor was he anywhere to be seen, though they made diligent search. Being 
thus disappointed, the alderman who had seen him said to the other, ' Hark 
you, friend, I bave thought of a stratagem by which we shall certainly discover 
this animai, even though he had crept into the bowels of the earth, instead of 
the mountain ; and it is this : I can bray marvellously well, and if you can do 
a little In that way the business is done.' 'A little, sayyou, neighboar?' 
quoth the other, * before Heaven, in braying, I yield to none — ^no, not to asses 
. themselves.* * We shall soon see that,*^ answered the second alderman; *go 
vou on one side of the mountain, while I take the other, and let us walk round 
it, and every now and then you shall bray, and I will bray ; and the ass will 
certainly bear and answer us, if he stili remains in these parts.* 'Verily, neigh- 
bour, yoiu: device is excellent, and worthy your good parts,' said the owner of 
the ass. They then separated, according to agreement, and both began braying 
at the same mstant, with such marvellous truth of imitation that^ mutually 
deceived, each ran towards the other, not doubting but that the ass was found ; 
and, on meeting, the loser said, * Is it possible, Mend, that it was not my ass 
that brayed ? * * No, it was I,' answered the other. * I declare, then,* said the 
owner, * that, as ^ as regards braying, there is not the least difference between 
you and an ass ; for in my life I never heard anything more naturai.' ' Hiese 
praises and compliments, ' answered the author of the stratagem, ^belcng rather 
to you than to me, friend ; for, by Him that made me, you could give the odds 
of two brays to the greatest and most skilful brayer intheworld; for your tones 
are rich, your time correct, your notes well sustained, and cadences abrupt and 
beautiful ; in short, I own myself vanquished, and yield to you the palm m this 
rare talent' * Truly,' answered the ass owner, * I shall value and esteem my- 
self the more henceforth, since I am not without some endowment. It is true, 
I fancy that I brayed indifferently well, vet never flattered myself that I ex- 
celled so much as you are pleased to say. *I teli you,' answered the second, 

* there are rare abilities often lost to the world, and they are ill-bestowed on those 
who know not how to employ them to advantage.' * Right, brother,* quoth 
the owner, ' though, except in cases like the present, ours may not tum to much 
account; and even in this business, Heaven grant it may prove of service.' 

"This said, they separated again, to resumé their braying ; and each time 
were deceived as before, and met again, till they at lengtn agreed, as a signal, 
to distinguish their own voices from that of the ass, that they should bray twice 
together, one immediately after the other. Thus, doubling their brayings, they 
made the tour of the whole mountain, without having any answer from the stray 
ass, not even by signs. How, indeed, could the poor creature answer, whom 
at fast they found in a thicket, half devoured by wolves ? On seeing the body, 
.the owner said, ' Truly, I wondered at his silence ; for, had he not been dead, 
he certainly would bave answered us, or he were no true ass ; nevertheless. 
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neighbour, tìiough I bave found him dead, my trouble in the search has be^n 
well repaid in listening to your exquisite braying.' * It is in good hands, friend,* 
answered the other; *for, if the abbot sings well, the novice comes not far 
behind him.' 

"Hereupon they retumed home hoarse and disconsolate^ and told their 
friends and neìghbours ali that had happened to them in their search after the 
ass ; each of them extolling the other for his excellence in braying. The story 
spread ali over the adjacent villages, and the devil, who sleepsnot, as he loves 
to sow discord wherever he can, raising a bastie in the wind, and mischief out 
of nothing, so ordered it that ali the neighbourmg villager^ at the sight of any 
of our townspeople, would inmiediately begin to bray, as it were, hitting us in 
the teeth witn the notable talent of our aldermen. The boys feU to it, wbich 
was the same as falling into the hands and mouths of a legion of devils ; and 
thus braying spread far and wide, insomuch that the natives of the town of 
Brav are as well known and distinguished as the negroes are from white men. 
And this mihappy jest has been carried so far that our people have often sallied 
out in arms agamst their scoffers, and given thembattle : neitherking nor rook, 
nor fear nor shame, being able to restrain them. To-morrow, I believe, or 
next day, those of our town will take the field against the people of another 
village about two leagues from us, being one of those which persecute us most : 
and I have brought the lances and halberds which you saw, tnat we may be well 
prepared for them. Now these are the wonders I promised you ; and if you do 
not think them such, I have no better for you." And bere the honest man 
ended his story. 

At this juncture a man entered the inn, clad from head to foot in chamois- 
skin, hose, doublet, and breeches, and calling with a loud voice, "Master 
Host, have you any lodging"? for bere come the dhrining ape and the puppet- 
show of * Melisendra's deliverance.' " **What, Master Peter!" Qiioth the 
innkeeper, ** Body of me! then we shall have a rare night of it" This same 
Master Peter, it should be observed, had his left eye, and almost half his cheek, 
covered with a patch of green taffetà, a sign that somethìng waa wrong on that 
side of his face. " Welcome, Master Peter," continued the landlord : ** where 
is the ape and the puppet-show ? I do not see them." " They are hard by," 
answered the man in leather ; "I came before, to see if we could find lodgmg 
here." " I would tum out the duke of Alva himself to make. room for Master 
Peter," answered the innkeeper — ** let the ape and the puppets come ; for there 
are guests this evening in the inn who will be good customers to you, I warrant" 
" Be it so, in God's name," answered he of the patch ; "and I will lower the 
prìce, and reckon myself well paid with only hearing my chaiges. l shall now 

fo back and bring on the cart with my ape and puppets;" for which purpose 
e immediately hastened away. 

Don Quixote now inquired of the landlord conceming this Master Peter. 
"He is, said the landlord, "a famous puppet-pJayer, who has been some 
time past travelling about these parts with a show of the dcliverance of 
Melisendra by the famous Don Gayferos : one of tfie best stories and the best 
performance that has been seen for many a day. He has also an ape whose 
talents go beyond aU other apes, and even those of men ; for if a question be 
put tonim he listens attentively, then leaps upon his master's shoulders, and 
putting his mouth to his ear,* whispers the answer to the auestion he has been 
asked, which Master Peter repeats aloud. He can teli both what is to come 
and what is past, and though m foretelling thinp;s to come he does not always 
hit the mark exactly, yet for the most part he is not so much out \ so that we 
are inclined to believe the devil must be in him. His fee is two reals for every 
question the ape answers, or his master answers for him, which is ali the same : 
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so that Master Peter is thought to be neh. He is a rare fellow, too, and lives 
the xnerriest life in the world; talks more than six, and drìnks more than 
a dozen, and ali by the help of bis tongue, bis ape, and bis puppets. " 

By this time Master Peter had retumed with bis cart, in which he carrìed bis 
puppets, and also bis ape, which was large and witbou*^^ a tail, with posteriorg 
as bare as felt, and a countenance most ugly. Don Quixote inunediately began 
to question bim, saying, " Signor diviner, pray teli me what fìsb do we catch, 
and what will be our fortune ? See, bere are my two reals," bidding Sancho 
to give them to Master Peter, who, answering for the ape, said, "My ape^ 
signor, gìves no reply nor Information regarding the future : be knows some- 
thing of the past, and a little of the present" '^Bodikins," quoth Sancho, 
" I would not give a brass fartbmg to be told what bas happened to me : for 
who can teli tluit better than myself ? and I am not such a fool as to pay for 
hearing what I already know. But since be knows what is now passing, bere 
are my two reals — ^and now, good master ape, teli me what my wife Teresa is 
doing at this moment— I say, what js she busied about ? " Master Peter would 
not take the money, saying, "I will not be paid beforeband, nor take your 
reward before the service is performed." Tben giving with bis right band 
two or three claps upon bis left shoulder, at one spring the ape jumped upon 
it, and laying its mouth to bis ear, chattered and grated bis teeth. Having 
made these grìmaces for the space of a credo, at anotber skip down it jumped. 
on the ground, and straightway Master Peter ran and threw himself on bis 
knees before Don Quixote, and embracing bis legs, said, "These legs I 
embrace, just as I would embrace the two pillars of Hercules, O illustrious 
reviver of the long-forgotten order of chivaliy I O, never-sufficiently extoUed 
knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha 1 Thou reviver of drooping bearts, the 
prop and stay of the falling, the raiser of the fallen, the staff and comfort 
to ali who are unfortunate 1 " 

Don Quixote was tbimderstruck, Sancho confounded, the scholar surprised, 
— ^in short, the page, the braying-man, the innkeeper, and every one present, 
were astonished at this barangue of the puppet-player, who proceeded, saying^ 
" And thou, O good Sancho Panza, the best squire to the oest knight in the 
world, rejoice, for tby good wife Teresa is well, and at this mstant is dressing 
a pound of flax. Moreover, by ber left side stands a broken-mouthed pitcber, 
which bolds a very pretty scantling of wine, with which ever and anon she 
cheers ber spirits at ber work." ** £gad, I verily believe it ! " answered 
Sancho, " for she is a blessed one ; and, were she not a little jealous, I would 
not swap ber for the giantess Andandona, who, in my master's opinion, was 
a brave lady, and a special bousewife ; though my Teresa, I warrant, is one of 
those who take care of themselves, though others whistle for it." 

"Well," quoth Don Quixote, "he who reads and travels much, sees and 
leams much. "What testimony but that of my own eyes could bave persuaded 
me that there are apes in the world which bave the power of divination ? Yes, 
I am indeed Don Quixote de la Mancha, as this good animai bas declared, 
though be bas rather exaggerated in regard to my merits ; but, whatever I may 
be, I thank Heaven for endowing me with a tender and compassionate heart, 
inclined to do good to ali, and barm to none." " If I had money," said the 
page, " I would ask master ape what is to befal me in my intended expe- 
dition." To which Master Peter, who had now risen from Don Quixote*s 
feet, answered, " I bave already told you that this little beast gives no answers 
conceming things to come ; otberwise, your being without money should bave 
been no bindrance : for to serve Signor Don Quixote bere present I willingly 
;ive up ali views of profit And now, as in duty bound to give pleasure, 

intend to put my puppet-show in order, and entertain ali the company in the 
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inn gratis." The innkeeper rejoiced at hearing this, and pointed out a con- 
venient place for setting up the show — ^which was done in an instant. 

Don Quixote was not entirely satisfìed with the ape's divinations, thinking it 
very improbable that such a creature should, of itsd^ know anything either of 
future or past : therefore, whilst Master Peter was preparing his show, he 
drew Sancho aside to a corner of the stable, where, in a low voice, he said to 
hira, '* I bave been considering, Sancho, the strange power of this ape, and 
am convinced that Master Peter, his owner, must bave made a tacit or express 
pact with the devil." *'Nay," quoth Sancho, "if the pack be express from 
the devil, it must needs be a very sooty pack : but what advantage would it be 
to this same Master Peter to bave such a pack?" "Thou dost not comprehend 
me, Sancho," said Don Quixote : **I only mean that he must certainly bave 
made some agreement with the devil to infuse this power into the ape, whereby 
he gains mudi worldly wealth, and in return for the favour, he gives up his 
sou^ which is the chief aim of that great enemy of mankind. What induces 
me to this belief is finding that the ape answers only questions relative to things 
past or present, which is exactly what is known by the devil, who knows 
nothing of the future except by conjecture, wherein he must be often mistaken; 
for it is the prerogative of God alone truly to comprehend ali things ; to Him 
nothing is past or future, everything is present. This being the fact, it is plain 
the ape is inspired by the devil : and I marvel much he has not been ques- 
tioned by our holy Inquisition, and examined by torture till he acknowledges 
the authority under which he acts. It is certain that this ape is no astrologer j 
neither he nor his master know how to raise one of those fìgures called judical, 
although now so much in fashion that there is scarcely a maid-servant, page, or 
labotiring mechanic, who does not pretend to raise a figure, and draw con- 
clusions from the stars as if it were no more tlian a trick at cards ; thus 
degrading, by ignorance and imposture, a science no less wonderful than trae. 
I know a' lady who asked one of these pretenders whether ber little lap-dog 
would breed, and, if so, what would be the number and colour of its offspring. 
To which master astrologer, after raising his figure, answered that the bitch 
would certainly bave three whelps, one green, one carnation, and the other 
mottled. It happened that the bitch died some two days after, of a surfeit ; 
yet was master figure-raiser stili accounted, like the rest of his brethren, an 
infallible astrologer." 

"But for ali that," quoth Sancho, "I should like your worship to desire 
Master Peter to ask his ape whether aJl that was true which you told about the 
cave of Montesinos ; because, for my own part, begging your worship* s pardon, 
I take it to be ali fìbs and nonsense, or at least only a dream." " Thou mayst 
think what thou wilt," answered Don Quixote : "however, I will do as thou 
advisest, although I feel some scruples on the subject " 

Here they were interrupted by Master Peter, who came to inform Don 
Quixote that the show was ready, and to request he would come to see it, 
assuring him that he would fìnd it worthy of his attention. The knight told 
him that he had a question to put to the ape first, as he desired to be informed 
by it whether the things which happ)ened to him in the cave of Montesinos 
were realities, or only sleeping fancies ; though he had a suspicion himself that 
they were a mixture of both. Master Peter imraediately brought his ape, 
and placing him before Don Quixote and Sancho, said, "Look you, master 
ape, this worthy knight would know whether certain things which befel him in 
tbe cave of Montesinos were real or visionary." Then making the usuai signal, 
the ape leaped upon his left shoulder, and, after seeming to whisper in his ear, 
Master Peter said, "The ape tells me that some of the things your worship 
saw, or which befel you in the said cave, are not true, and some probable ; 
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which ìs ali he now knows conceming this matter — ^for his virtue has just left 
him ; but if your worship desires to hear more, on Friday next, when his 
feculty will return, he will answer to your heart's content" ".There now," 
quoth Sancho, "did I not say you would never make me believe ali you told 
US about that same cave ? — no, nor half of it." "That will hereafter appear," 
answered Don Quixote ; **for time brings ali things to light, though hidden 
within the bowels of the earth ; and now we will drop the subject for the 
present, and set* the puppet-play, for I am of opinion there must he some 
novelty in it" " Some 1 exclaimed Master Peter ; ** sixty thousand novelties 
shall you see in this play of mine I I assure you, Signor Don Quixote, it is 
one of the rarest sights that flie world aifords this day ; Operiìms credite et non 
verhis; so let us to work, for it grows late, and we have a great deal to do, to 
«ay, and to show." 

Don Quixote and Sancho complied with his request, and repaired to the 
place where the show was set out, filled in every part with small wax candles, 
so that it made a gay and brilliant appearance. Master Peter, who was to 
manage the figures, placed himself behlnd the show, and in front of the scene 
stood his boy, whose office it was to relate the story and expound the mystery 
of the piece ; holding a wand in his band to point to the several figures as tfiey 
enterei 

AH the people of the inn being fixed, some standing opposite to the show, 
and Don Quixote, Sancho, the page, and the scholar, seated in the best places, 
the young interpreter began to say what will be heard or seen by those who 
may choose to read or listen to what is recorded in the foUowing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Wherein is conHnued thepleasant ctdvmiure of the puppd-player^ with sundry 
other tnattersy ali, in truth^ sufficuntly good» 

TyRIANS and Trojans were ali silent : — ^that is, ali the spectators of the show 
hung upon the lips of the expounder of its wonders, wnen from behind tìie 
scene their ears were saluted with the sound of drums and trumpets, and dis- 
charges of artiUery. These flourishes being over, the boy raised his voice and 
said, ** Gentlemen, we bere present you with a trae story, taken out of the 
French chronicles and Spanish ballads, which are in everybody's mouth, and 
sung by the boys about the streets. It tells you how Don Gayferos delivers his 
spouse Melisendra, who was imprisoned by the Moors, in the city of Sansuenna, 
now called Saragossa ; and there you may see how Don Gayferos is playing at 
tables, according to the ballad, — 

Gayferos now at tables plays, 
Forgetful of his lady dear. 

That {>ersonage whom you see with a crown on his head arid a sceptre in his 
hands is the emperor Charlemagne, the fair Melisendra*s reputed father, who, 
vexed at the idleriess and negligence of his son-in-law, comes forth to chide 
him : and pray mark with what passion and vehemence he rates him — one 
. would think he had a mind to give him half a dozen raps over the paté with 
his sceptre; indeed there are some authors who say he actually gave them, 
and sound ones too» and, aft^r having laid it on roundly about the injuiy hfo 
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honotir snstained in not deliverìng his spouse, it is reported that he made nse 
of tìiese vciy words— -' I have said enough — look to it* Pray observe, gentle- 
men, how the emperor tums his back, and leaves Don Gayferos in a fret 

"See him now in a rage, tossing the table-board one way, and pieces 
anòther ! Now calling hastily for his armour, and now asking Don Orlando^ 
his cousin, to Jend him his sword Durindana, which Don Orlando reftise% 
though he offers to bear him company in his perilous midertaking; but the 
furìoos knight will not accept of his help, saying that he is able alone to 
deliver his spouse, though she were thrust down to the centre of the earth. 
Hereupon he goes out to arm himsel^ in order to set forward immediately. 
Now, gentlemen, tum your eyes towards that tower which appears yonder, 
which you are to suppose to be one of the Moorish towers of Saragossa, now 
called the Aljaferia ; and that lady in a Moorish habit^ who appears in the 
balcony, is the peerless Melisendra, who from that window has cast many 
a ,\vistful look towards the road that leads to France, and soothed her captivity 
by thinking of the city of Paris and her dear husband. Now behold a strange 
mcident, the like perhaps you never heard of before. Do you not see that 
Moor stealing along softly, and how, step by step, with his finger on his mouth, 
he Comes behind Melisendra ? Hear what a smack he gives on her sweet lips, 
and see how she spits and ^vipes her mouth with her white smock-sleeves, and 
how she frets, and tears her beauteous hair from pure vexation I — as if that was 
to blame for the indignìty. Observe, also, the grave Moor who, stands in that 
open gaJlery — ^he is Marsilius, king of Sansuenna, who seeing the insolence of 
the Moor, though he is a kinsman, and a great favourite, orders him to be 
seiaed immediately, and two hundred stripes given him, and to be led through 
the principd streets of the city, with criers before, to proclaim his crime, 
followed by the public whippers with their rods ; and see now how ali this 
is put in execution, almost as soon as the fault is committed; for among 
the Moors there are no citations, nor indictments, nor delays of the law as 
among US." 

" S)y, boy," said Don Quixote, " on with your story in a straight line," and 
leave your ciurves and transversals : I can teli vou there is often much need of 
formai process and deliberate trial to come at the truth." 

Master Peter also, from behind, said, " None of your flourishes, boy, but 
do what the gentleman bids you, and then you cannot be wrong \ sing your song 
plainly, and meddle not with counterpoints, for they will oi3y put you out. . 
" Very well," quoth the boy; and proceeded, sayfaig : — 

" TTie figure you see there on horseback, mumed up in a Gascoigne cloak, is 
Don Gayferos himself, whom his lady (after being revenged on the impertinence 
of the Moor) sees from the battlements of the tower, and, taking him for a 
-franger, holds that discourse with him which is recorded in the ballàd : — 

If towards France your course you bend, 
Let me entreat you, gentle friend, 
Make diligent inquiiy there 
For Gayferos, my husband dear. 

The rest I omit, because length begets loathing. It is sufficìent that Don Gay- 
feros makes himself known to her, as you may perceive by the signs of joy sme 
discovers, and especially now that you see how nimbly she lets herself down 
from the balcony, to get on horseback behind her loving spouse. But alas, 
poor lady ! the border of her under-petticoat has caught one of the iron rails of 
the balcony, and there she hangs danglin? in the air, without being able to 
^each the ground. But see how Heaven is merdfril, and sends relief in the 
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greatest distress ! For now Comes Don Gayferos, and, "w ithout carìng for the 
richness of her petticoat, see how he lays hold of her, and, tearing her from the 
hooks, brings her at once to the ground, and then, at a spiìng, sets her behind 
him on the crupper, astrlde like a man, bidding her hold very fast, and dasp 
her arms about him till they cross and meet over his breast, tìiat she may not 
fall ; because the lady Melisendra was not accustomed to that way of riding. 

** Now, gentlemen, observe ; bear how the borse neighs and shows how proud 
he is of the burthen of his valiant master and his fair mistress. See how they 
now whecl about, and, tuming their backs upon the city, scamper away merrily 
and joyfully to Paris. Peace be with ye, O ye matchless poir of feithful lovere ! 
Safe and sound may you reach your desired country, without impediment, acci- 
dent, or iU-luck on your joumey ! May ^'ou live as long as Nestor, among 
friends and relations rejoicing in your happmess, and ^" 

** Stay, stay, boy," said Master Peter, ** ftone of your flights I besecch you ; 
for affectation is the devil." The boy, making no reply, went on with his story, 

** Now, sirs," said he, "quickly as this was done, idlc and evil eyes, that pry 
into everything, are not wanting to mark the descent and mounting of the fair 
Melisendra, and to give notice to King Marsilius, who immediately ordered an 
alarm to be sounded; and now observe the hurry and tumuli which foUow! 
See how the whole city shakes with the ringing of bells in the stéeples of the 
mosques " 

**Not so,*' quoth Don Quixote, ** Master Peter is very much out as to the 
ringing of bells, which were not uscd by the Moors, but kettle-drums and a kind 
of dulcimer, like our waits ; and, therefore to introduce the ringing of bells in. 
Sansuenna is a gross absurdity." 

Upon which. Master Peter left off ringing, and said : " Signor Don Quixote, 
if you stand upon these trifles we shall never please you ; do not be so severe a 
^ critia Have we not thousands of comedies full of such mistakes and blonders, 
and yet are they not everywhere listened to, not only with applause, but admira- 
tion ? — Go on, boy, and let these folks talk ; for, so that my bags are filled, I 
care not if there be as many absurdities as there are motes in the sun." ** You 
are in the right,** quoth Don Quixote ; and the boy proceeded : 

" See, gentlemen, the squadrons of glittering cavalry that now rush ont of 
the dty, in pursuit of the two Catholic lovers I How many trumpets sound, 
how many dulcimers play, and how many drums and keltle-drums rattlel 
Alack, I fear the fugitives will be overtaken and brought back tied to their own 
horse's tail, which would be a lamentable spectacle." 

Don Quixote, roused at the din, and seeing such a number of Moors, thought 
it incumbent on him to succour the flying pair ; and, rising up, said in a loud 
voice, ** It shall never be said while I live that I suffered such a wrong to be 
committed against so famous a knight and so daring a lover as Don Gayferos. 
Hold, base-bom rabbie ! — follow him not, or expect to feel the fury of my 
resentment 1 " 

*Twas no sooner said than done ; he unsheathed his sword, and, at one spring, 
he planted himself dose to the show, and with the utmost fury began to rain 
hacks and slashes on the Moorish puppets, overthrowing some, and beheading 
others, lamìng this, and demolishing uiat ; and among omer mighty strokes, one 
fell with mortai force in such a direction that, had not Master Peter dexterously 
slipped aside, he would have taken off his head as clean as if it had been made 
of sugar-paste. 

"Hold, Signor Don Quixote!" cried out the showman, ** hold, for pity*s 

' sake I — these are not real Moors that you are cutting and destroying, but puppets 

of pasteboard. Think of what you are doing : sinner that I am 1 you will min 

me for ever. " These remonstrances were lost upon the exasperated knight, w]ho 
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stili laid about him, showerìng down and redoubling his blows, fore-stroke and 
back-stroke, with such fury, tìiat in less than the saying of two credos he de- 
molished the whole machine, hacking to pieces ali the tackling and figures. 
KiAg Marsilius was in a grievous condition, and the Emperor Charlemagne's 
head, as well as crown, clefl in twairi ! The whole audience was in a constema- 
tion ; the ape flew to the top of the house,, the scholar and the page were panic- 
strudc, and Sancho trembled exceedingly ; for, as he afterwards declared when 
the storm was over, he had nevìr seen his master in such a rage before. 

After this chastisement of tne Moors, and the general destruction which 
accompanied it, Don Quixote's fury began to abate, and he calmly said, ** I 
wish ali those were at tìiis moment present who obstinately refuse to be con- 
▼ìnced of the infinite benefit that knights-errant are to the world : for, had I not 
been fortunately at hand, what would bave become of good Don Gayferos and 
the fair Melisendra ? No doubt these infidel dogs would bave overtaken them 
by tliis time, and treated them with their wonted cruelty. — Long live knight- 
errantry, above ali things in the world !" "In Heaven's name let it live, and 
let me die ! " replied Master Peter, in a dolorous tone, " for such is my wretched 
fate that I can say with King Roderigo, * Yesterday I was a sovereign of Spain, 
and to-day I bave not a foot of land to cali my own.' It is not half an hour ago, 
nor scarcely half a minute, since I was master of kings and emperors, my stalls 
full of horses, and my tnmks and sacks fuU of fine things ; now I am destitute 
and wretched, poor and a beggar ; and to aggravate my grie^ I bave lost my 
ape, who, in truth, will make me sweat for it before I catch him again ; and ali 
this through the rash fury of this doughty knight, who is said to protect orphans, 
redress wrongs, and do other charìtable deeds ; but Heaven be praised ; he has 
failed in ali these good offices towards my wretched selfl Well may he be called 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, for, alas 1 I am- undone fór ever by the 
sorrowfiu disfìgurement I see before me." 

Sancho Panza was moved to compassion by Master Peter's lamentations, and 
said to him, ** Come, do not weep. Master Peter; for it breaks my heart to see 
you grieve and take on so. I can assure you my master Don Quixote is too 
catholic and scrupulous a Christian to let any poor man come to loss by him : 
wheji he fìnds out that he has done you wrong he will certainly make you amends 
with Interest" " Truly," said Master Peter, " if his worship would but make 
good part of the damage he has done me I should be satisned, and he would 
acquit lùs conscience : for he that takes from his neighbour, and does not make 
restitution, can nevcr be saved, that's certain." " I allow it," said Don Quix- 
ote ; ** but as yet I am not aware that I bave anything of yours. Master Peter." 
"How!" answered Peter: **see the relìcs that lie on the hard and barren 
ground I How were they scattered and annihilated but by the invincible force 
of your powerful arm ? To whom did their bodies belong but to me ? How 
dia I maintain myself but by thém ?" ** Here," said Don Quixote, " is a fresh 
confirmation of what I bave often thought, and can now no longer doubt, that 
those enchanters who persecute me are continually leading me into error by first 
allowing me to see things as they really are, and then transforraing them to my 
eyes into whatever shape they please. I protest to you, gentlemen, that the 
spectacle we bave just beheld seemed to me a real occurrence, and I doubted 
not the identity of Melisendra, Don Gayferos, Marsilius, and Charlemagne. I 
was therefore moved with indignation at what I conceived to be injustice, and, 
in compliance with the duty of my profession as a knight-errant, I wished to 
assist and succour the fugitives : and with this good intention I did what you 
bave witnessed. If I bave been deceived and things bave fallen out unhappily, 
it is not I who am to blame, but my wicked persecutors. Nevertheless, thougb 
this error of mine proceeded not from malice, yet I will condemn myself in costs 
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— consider, Master Peter, your demand fot the damaged figures» and I wìll pay 
it you down in current and lawful money of CastUe." 

Master Peter made him a low bow, sayìng, '* I expected no less from the 
unexampled Chrìstianity of the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, the tme 
protector of ali needy and distressed wanderers, and let master ìnnkeeper and 
the great Sancho be umpires and appraìsers between your worshìp and me, of 
what the demolished figures are, or might be, worth." 

The Ìnnkeeper and Sancho consented, whereupon Master Peter, taldng up 
Marsilius, king of Saragossa, without a head, "You see," said he, "how im- 
possible It is to restore this king to his fonner state, and therefore I think, with 
submission to better judgment, that you must award me for his death and 
destruction four reals and a hal£" " Proceed," quoth Don Qubcote. ** Then 
for this gash from top to bottom," continued Master Peter, taking up the 
Emperor Charlemagne, ** I think five reals and a quartillo would not "ut toc 
mudi. " Nor too little," quoth Sancho. " Nor yet too mudi," added the ìnn- 
keeper; "but split the difference and set him down five reals." "Give hìm 
the whole of his demand," quoth Don Quixote : for a quartillo more or less ìs 
ìmmaterial on this disastrous occasion : but, be quick. Master Peter, for supper- 
time approaches, and I feel symptoms of hunger." "For this figure," quoth 
Master Peter, *' wanting a uose and an eye, which is the fair Melisendra, I must 
bave and can abate nothing of two reals and twelve maravedis." " Nay," said 
Don Quixote, "the devil is in it if Melisendra, with her husband, be not by 
this time, at least, upon the borders of France : for the borse they rode seemed 
to me to fly rather than gallop ; and therefore do not pretend to sell me a cai 
for a coney, showing me bere Melisendra without a uose, whereas at this very 
ìnstant, the happy pair are probably solacing themselves at their case, far out of 
the reach of their enemies. Heaven help every one to what is their just due : 
proceed Master Peter, but let us bave plain dealing." Master Peter finding 
that Don Qubcote began to waver, and was retuming to his old theme, and not 
choosing that he should escape, he changed his ground and said, "No, now I 
recollect, this cannot be Melisendra, but one of her waiting-maids, and so with 
sixty maravedis I shall be content and well enough paid." 

Thus he went on, setting his price upon the dead and wounded, which the 
arbitrators moderated to the satisfaction of both parties; and the whole amounted 
to forty reals and three quartillos, which Sancho having paid down. Master 
Peter demanded two reals more for the trouble he should l^ve in catching bis 
ape. * * Give him the two reals, Sancho, " said Don Quixote ; * * and now would 
I give two hundred more to be assured tliat the lady Melisendra and Signor Don 
Gayferos are at this time in France and among their fiiends." " Nobody can 
teli US that better than my ape," said Master Peter; "but the devil hìmself 
cannot catch him now; Uiough, perhaps, either his love for me, or hunger, 
wiU force him to return at night. However, to-morrow is a new day, and we 
shall then see each other again." 

The bastie of the puppet-show being quite over, they ali supped together in 
peace and good fellowship, at the expense of Don Quixote, whosé liberality was 
boundless. The man who carried uie lances and halberds left the inn before 
daybreak, and after the sun had risen the scholar and the page came to take 
leave of Don Quixote ; the fonner to return home, and the Jatter to pursue hia 
ìntended joumey : Don Quixote having given him a dozen reals to assist in 
defxaying his expenses. Master Peter had no mìnd for any fiirtherintercouxse 
with Don Quixote, whom he knew perfectly well, and therefore he also arose 
before the sun, an(^ collecting the fi^gments of his show, he jset ofi* with his ape 
in quest of adventures of his own ; while the ìnnkeeper, who was not so well 
acquainted with Don Quixote, was equally surprised at his madness and libe- 
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rality. In ^ort, Sancho, by order of bis masteri paid liim well, and about 
eight in the moming, having taken leave of him, they left the inn and prcrceeded 
on their journey, where we will leave them, to relate otlier things necessaiy to 
the elucidation of thìs famous history. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wherdn is related who Master Peter and hls ape were; with Don Quixoù^s 
ili-success in the braying adventure^ which terminated neither as he wished nor 
intended, 

CiD Hamet, the author of thìs great work, begins the present chapter with 
these words, "I swear as a catholic Christian. On which his tninslatpr 
observes that Cid Hamet's swearing as a catholic Christian, although he was a 
Moor, meant only that as a catholic Christian, when he swears» utters nothing 
but the truth, so he, with equal veracity, will set down nothing in writing of 
Don Quixote but what is strìctly true : especially in the account that is now to 
be given of the person hitherto called Master Peter, and of the divining ape, 
whose answers created such amazement throughout ali that part of the country. 
He says, then, that whoever has read the formar part of this history must wdl 
remember Gines de Passamente, who among other galley-slaves was liberated 
by Don Quixote in the Sierra Morena : — a benefit for which he was but ili 
requited by that mischievous and disorderly crew. This Gines de Passamonte, 
whom Don Qubcote called Ginesillo de Parapilla, was the person who stole 
Sancho Panza's Dappiè j and the time and manner of that theft not having been 
inserted in the former part of this history, through the neglect of the printers, 
many bave ascribed the omìssion to want of memory in the author. But in fact 
Gines stole the animai while Sancho Panza was asleep upon his back, by the 
same artifice which Brunello practised when he carriea off Sacripante's horse 
from between his legs, at the siege of Albraca ; although Sancho afterwards 
recovered his Dappiè, as hath already been related. 

Tliis Gines then (whose rogueries and crimes were so numerous and flagrant 
as to fili a lar^re volume, whi(£ he compiled himself ), being afraid of falling into 
the hands of justice, passed over into the kingdom of Arragon, and there, after 
coverìng his left eye, he set up the trade of showman, in which, as well as the 
art of legerdemain, he was a skilful practitioner. From a party of Christians 
just redeemed from slaveiy, whom he chanced to meet with, he purchased his 
ape, which he forthwith instructed to leap upon his shoulder and mutter in his 
ear, as before described. Thus prepared, he commenced his avocation; and 
his practice was, before he entered any town, to make inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood conceming its inhabitants and passing events, and, hearing them 
carefìilly in his memory, he first exhibited nis show, which represented some« 
times one story and sometimes another, but ali pleasant, gav, and popular. 
After this he propounded to his auditors the rare talents of his ape, assurìng 
them of his knowledge of the past and present, at the same time confessing his 
wnorance of the fiiture. Though his regular fee was two reals, he was always 
msposed to accommodate his customers ; and if he found people unwìlling to 
ps^ the expense of his oracle, he sometimes poured forth his Knowledge gra- 
tnitously, which gained him unspeakable credit and numerous followers. Even 
when pófectly ignorant of the queries proposed to him, he contrived so to 
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adapt his answen, that as people were seldoin troublesome in their scruples» he 
was able to deceive ali, and fili his pockets. 

No sooner had Master Peter Passamonte entered the iirn thaa he recognised' 
the knight and squire, and therefore had no difiiculty in exdting their astonish- 
ment ; but the adventure would have cost him dear had he not been so lucky 
as to elude the sword of Don Quixote, when he slìced oflf the head of King 
Marsilius and demolished his cavalry, as related in the foregoìng chapter. ThÌB 
may suffice cQnceming Master Peter and his ape. 

Let US now return to our illustrious knight of La Mancha, who, after quitting 
the inn, determined to visit the banks of the rìver £bro ^d the neighbouring 
country: finding that he woidd have time sufiìcient for that purpose before the 
toumamen^ at Saragossa began. With this intention he pursued his joumey, 
and travelled two days wtthout encountering anything worth recording, tiU, on 
the third day, as he was ascending a hill, he heard a distant sound of drums, 
trumpets, and other martial instruments, which at first he imagined to proceed 
from a body of military on the march ; and, spurring Rozinante, he ascended a 
rising ground, whence he perceived, as he thought, in the valley beueath, above 
two hundred men, armedwith various weapons, as spears, cross-bows, partisans, 
halberds, and spikes, with some fire-arms. He then descended, and advanced 
so near the troop, that he could distinguish their banners with the devices they 
bore : especially one upon a banner or pennant of white satin, on which an ass 
was painted to the life, of the small Sardinian breed, with its head raised, 
its mouth open, in the veiy posture of brayìng, and over ìt, wrìtten in laige 
characters. 

The bailiffs twain 
Bray'd not in vain. 

From this motto Don Quixote concluded that these were the inhabitants of 
the braying town, which opinion he communicated to Sancho, and told him also 
what was wrìtten on the banner. He likewise said that the person who had 
given them an account of this aftair, was mistaken in calling the two brayers 
aldermen, since, according to the motto, it appeared they were not aldermen, 
but bailiffs. "That breaks no squares, sir, answered Sancho Panza, "forit 
might happen that the aldermen who brayed have in process of time bepome 
baUiffe of their town, and therefore may properly be called by both titles ; 
though it signifies nothing to the truth of the history whether they were bailiffs 
or aldermen : for one is as likely to bray as the òther." 

They soon ascertained that it was the derided town sallying forth to attack . 
another, which had ridiculed them more than was reasonable or becoming in 
good neighbours. Don Quixote advanced towards them, to the no small 
concem of Sancho, who never had any liking to meddle in such matters, and 
he was presently surrounded by the motley band, who supposed him to be some 
friend to their cause. Don Quixote then, raising his vizor with an easy and 
gracefiil deportment, approached the ass-banner, and ali the chiefe of the army 
collected around him, being struck with the same astonishment which the first 
sight of him usually excitei Don Quixote, seeing them gaze so eamestly at 
him, without being spoken to by any of the party, took advantage of this 
silence, and addressed them in the foUowing manner : — 

" It is my intention, worthy gentlemen, to address you, and I eamestly entreat 
you not to interrupt my discourse, unless you find it offensive or tiresome : for, 
in that case, upon the least sign from you, I will put a seal on my lips and a 
bridle on my tongue." They ali desired him to say what he j)leased, and pro- 
mìsed to hear hun with attention. With this license Don Quixote proceeded. 
*' GentTemen/' said he^ ''I am a knight-errant ; arms are my exercise, and my 
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profession is that of relieving the distressed, and giving aid to the weal^ I am 
no stranger to the cause of your agitation, nor to the events which have provoked 
yoiir reseiitment and impexled you to arms. I have therefore often renected on 
your case^ and find that, according to the laws of duci, you are mistaken m 
thinking yourselves insulted ; for no one person can msult a whole city, unless, 
when tivason has been committed wìthin ìt, not knowing the guilty person, he 
should accuse the whole body. Of this we have an example in Don Diego 
Ordonnez de Lara, who challenged the whole people of Zamora, because he did 
not know that Véllido Dolfos alone had murdered his king : and therefore, 
evcry individuai being charged with that crime, it belonged to the whole to 
answer and revenge the imputation. It is true that Signor Don Diego went 
somewhat too far, and exceeaed the just limits of challenge ; for certainly it was 
not necessary to include in it the dead and the unbom, the waters, the breàd, 
and several other particulars therein mentioned. , But let that pass, for when 
choler overflows, the tongue is under no govemment. Since, then, it is im- 
possible that au individuai should affront a whole kingdom, province, or city^ 
it is clear that there is no reason for your marching out to talee revenge apon 
what cannot be considered as an offòice worthy of your resentment It would 
be a fine business, truly, if ali those to\vns which, by the .vulgar, are nicknamed 
from their trades, and called the cheesemongers, àie costermongers, the fish- 
mongers, the soapboilers, and other such appellations,* should be so absurd as 
to think themselves insulted, and to seek vengeance with their swords upon this 
and every slight provocation 1 No, no ; such doings Heaven neither wills nor 
permits. In well-ordered states, men are required to unsheath their swords and 
hazard their lives and property upon four different accounts : first, to defend the 
holy Catholic Faith; secondly, in self-defence, which is agreeable to naturai 
and Divine law ; thirdly, in defence of personal honour, family, reputation, and 
worldly wealth ; fourthly, in obedience to the commands of their sovereign, in a 
just war ; to these may be added a fifth (which, indeed, will properly rank with 
the sécond), and that is, the defence of our country. These are the principal 
occasiona upon which an appeal to the sword is justifìable ; but to have recourse 
to it for trifles, and things rather to excite mirth than anger, is equally wicked 
and sensdess. Besides, to t^e unjust revoige (and no revenge can be just) 
is acting in direct opposition to our holy religion, by which we are enjoined to 
forgive our enemies, and do good to those who hate us — ^a precept which, though 
it seems difficult to obey, yet is it only so to the worldly-minded, who have 
more of the.flesh than the spirit : for the Redeemer of mankind, whose words 
could never deceive, said that his yoke was easy and his burden light ; and 
therefore He would not require from us what was impossible to be performed. 
So that, gentlemen, by every law, human and divine, you are bound to sheathe 
3rour swords, and let your resentment sleep. " 

**The devil fetch me," quoth Sancho to himself, "if this master of mine be 
not a perfect priest ; or, il not, he is as Uke one as one egg is like another." 
Don Quixote tookbreath a little, and perceiving his auditors were stili attentive, 
he would have continued his harangue, had he not been prevented by the zeal 
of his squire, who seized the opportunity offered him by a paose, to make a 
speech in his tum. 

" Gentlemen," said he, *'my master Don Quixote de la Mancha, once called 
the 'Knight of the Sorrowfol Figure,' and now the *Knig^t of the Lions,' is a 
choice sdiolar, and understands Latin, and talks the vulgar tongue like any 
bachelor of arts ; and in ali he meddles and advises, proceeds like an old soldier; 
having ali the laws and statutes of what is called duelling at his fìngers' ends ; 
and so you have nothing to do but to foUow his advice, and while you abide by 
* The dties M called are Valladolid, Toledo, Madrid, and probably Getafo. 
VCL. II. H 
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that, let the blame be mine if ever you make a false step. And, indeed, as you 
have already been told, it is mighty foolish m you to be ofTended at hearing any 
one bray ; when I was a. boy I well remember nobody ever hindered me from 
braying as often as I pleased ; and I could do it so rarely that ali the asses in the 
town answèred me ; yet for ali that was I stili the son of my parents, who were 
very honest people : and though I must say a few of the proudest of my neigh- 
bours envied me the gifl, yet I cared not a rush ; and, to convince you that I 
speak the truth, do but listen to me ; for this art, like that of swimming, once 
leamed, is never forgotten." 

Then, putting his hands to his nostrils, he began to bray so strenuously 
that the adjacent valleys resounded again ; whereupnon a man who stood near 
him, supposing that he was mocking them, raìsed his. pole, and gave him such 
a blow that it brought the unlucky squire to the ground. Don Quixote, seeing 
him so ill-treated, made at the striker with his Ismce, but was instantly opposed 
by so many of his comrades, that he saw it was impossible for him to be 
revenged ; on the contrary, feeling a shower of stones come thick upon him, and 
seeing a thousand crossbows presented, and as many guns levelled at him, he 
tumed Rozinante about, and, as fast as he could gallop, got out from among 
them, heartily recommending himself to Heaven, and praying, as he fled, to be 
delivered from so imminent a danger : at the same time expecting, at every 
step, to be pierced through and through with bullets, he went on £awing his 
breath at every moment, to try whether or not it failed him. The rustie 
battalion, however, seeing him ny, were contented to save their ammunìtion. 
As for Sancho, they set lum again upon his ass, though scarcely recoveredfrcHn 
the blow, and suffered him to follow his master — ^not that he had power to 
guide him, but Dappiè, unwilling to be separated irom Rozmante, naturally 
followed his steps. Don Quixote having got to a considerable djstance, at 
length ventured to look back, and, seeing only Sancho slowly following, he 
stopped, and waited tUl he came up. The army kept the field tiU nightfall, 
when no enemy coming forth to battle, they joyfully retumed home : and had 
tlìey known the practice of the ancient Greeks, they would have erected a 
trophy in that place. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Concerning things which^ Bmtngeli saySy he who readt of them wiU hnow, if he 
reads with attention. 

When the valiant man flies he' must have discovered foul play ; and it is then 
the part of the wise to reserve themselves for. a better occasion. This truth was 
verified in Don Quixote, who, not choosing to expose himself to the fury of an 
incensed and evil-disposed multitude, prudently retired out of their reach, witìh- 
out once recollecting his faithful squire, or the perilous situation in which he 
left him ; nor did he stop till he got as far off as he deemed suiìicient for his 
safety. Sancho followed. the track of his master, hanging, as before described, 
athwart his ass, and, having recovered his senses, at length came up to him; 
when, unable to support himself, he dropped from his pack-saddle at Roà- 
nante's feet, overcome with the pain of the oniises and blows he had received. 

Don Quixote dismounted to examine the state of Sancho's body: but, finding 
no bones broken, and the skin whole from head to foot, he said angrily, '*Ixi 
an evil hour, Sancho, must thou needs show thy skill in braying : ifdiere didst 
thou leam that it was proper to name a halter in the house of a man that was 
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hanged ! To. thy bra3dng music what counterpoint couldst thou expect but that 
of a cudgel ? Return thanks to Heaven, Sancho, that, instead of crossing thy 
back with a cudgel, they did not make the sign of the cross on thee with a 
scimitar." **I am not now in a condition to answer," repUed Sancho, "for 
methinks I speak through my shoulders. Let us mount, and be gone from this 
place. As for braying, I will have done with it for ever ; — but not with telling 
that knights-errant can fly, and leave their faithful squires to be beaten to 

E>wder in the midst of their enemies." "To retire is not to fly," answered 
on Quixote; **for thou must know, Sancho, that the valour which has not 
prudence for itsTsasis is termed rashness, and the successful exploits ofthe rash 
aire rather tó be ascribed to good fortune than to courage. I confess I did 
retire, but not fly : and herein I imitated sundry valiant persons who have 
reserved themselves for better purposes, whereof history fumishes abundance of 
^xamples : but being of no profit to thee, or pleasure to myself, I shall not now 
mention them." 

By this time Sancho had mounted again, with the assistance of bis master, 
who likewise got upon Rozinante, and they proceeded slowly towards a grove 
of poplars which they discovered about a quarter of a league off, Sancho èvery 
now and then heaving most profound sighs, accompanied by dolorous groans : 
and, when asked the cause of bis distress, he said that, from the nape of his 
neck to the lowest point of his back-bone, he was so bruised and sore that the 
pain made him mad. "Doubtless," said Don Quixote, "this pain must have 
oeen caused by the pole with which they struck thee, and which, being long, 
extended over the whole of thy back, including ali the parts which now grieve 
thee so much; and, had the weapon been stili larger, thy pain would have been 
increased." "Before Heaven," quoth Sancho, "your worship has relieved me 
from a mighty doubt, and explained it, forsooth, in notable terms ! Body o' 
me ! .was the cause of my pain so hidden that it was necessary to teli me that I 
felt pain in ali those parts which* the pole reached? If my ancles had ached, 
then might you have tried to unriddle th« cause; but to find out that I am 
pained because I was beaten is, truly, no great matter. In faith, master of 
mine, other men's harms are easily bome ; 1 descry land more and more every 
day, and see plainly how little I am to expect from following your worship ; for, 
if this time you could suffer me to be basted, I may reckon upon retuming, - 
again and again, to our old blajiketing, and other pranks. My back bears thè 
mischief now, but next it may fall on my eyes. It would be much better for me, 
only that I am a beast, and shall never in my life do anything that is right— 
better, I say, would it be for me to return home to my wife and chìldren, and 
strive to maintain and bring them up with the little Heaven shall be pleased to 
give me, and not be following your worship through roads without a road, and 
pathless paths, drinking ili and eating worse. And as for sleeping — good squire, 
measure out seven feet of earth, and, if that be not suffìcient, prithee take as 
many more and welcome, and stretch out to your heart's content ! I should 
like to see the first who set on foot knight-errantry bumt to ashes ; or, at least, 
the first that would needs be squire to such idiots as ali the knights-errant of 
former times must have been — of the present I say nothing, for, your worship 
being one of them, I am bound to pay them respect, and because I know th^it, 
in regard to talking and understanding, your worship knows a point beyond the 
devil himself." 

" I would lay a good wager with thee, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, " that 
ttow thou art talking, and without interruption, thou feelest no pain in thy 
body. Go on, my son, and say ali that comes into thy head, or to thy tongue ; 
for, so thou art relieved from pain, I shall take pleasure even in the vexation 
thy impertinence occasions me — ^nay more, if thou hast really so great a desire 
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to return home to thy wife and children, God forbid I should hinder thee. 
Thou hast money of mine in thy hands ; see how long it is since we made this 
third Sally from our town, and how mudi thou couldst have eamed monthly, 
and pay thyself." "When I served Thomas Carrasco," replied Sancho, 
**father of the bachelor Sampson Canasco, whom your worship knows full 
well, I got two ducats a month, besides my victuals ; with your worship I can- 
not tdl what I may get; but I amsure it is greater drudgery to be squire to 
a knight-errant than servant to a faimer; for, if we work for husbandmen, 
though we labour hard in the day, at night we are sure of supper from the pot, 
and a bed to sleep on, whìch is more than I have found since I have been in 
your worship's service — the scum of Camacho's pots excepted, and the short 
time we were at the houses of Don Diego and Basilius : ali the rest of the time 
1 have had no other bed than the hard ground, and no other covering than the 
sky, whether foul or fair ; living upon scraps of bad bread, and worse cheese, 
and drinking such water as chance put in our way. " 

"I confess, Sancho," said Don Quixote, **that ali thou sayest is trae — ^how 
much dost thou think I ought to pay thee more than what thou hadst from 
Thomas Carrasco?" "I think," quoth Sancho, "ifyour worship adds two 
reals a month, I should reckon myself well paid. This is fi^r the wages due 
for my labour ; but as to the promise your worship made of the govemment of 
an island, it would be fair that you add six reals more, making thirty in alL" 
** Very well," replied Don Quixote, *'it is five-and-twenty days since wesallied 
from our village, and, according to the wages thou hast allotted thyself, calculate 
the proportion and see what I owe thee, and pay thyself, as I said before, with 
thine own band." **Body o' me," quoth Sancho, **your worship is clean out 
of the reckonmg, for, as to the promised island, we must reckon from the day 
you promised me to the present hour." ** How long ihen is it since I promised 
it to thee ?" said Don Quixote. " If I remember right," answered Sancho, **it 
is about twenty years and three days, more orless." 

Here Don Quixote, clappiivg his forehead with the palm of bis band, began 
to laugh heartily, and said, "Why, ali my sallies, including the time I 
sojoumed in the Sierra Morena, have scarcely taken up more than two months, 
and dost thou say, Sancho, it is twenty years since I promised thee an island ? 
I perceive that thou art detemiined to lay claim to ali the money thou hast of 
mine ; if such be thy wish, take it, and much good may it do thee : for to rid 
myself of so worthless a squire I will gladly be left poor and penniless. But 
teli me, thou perverter of the squirely ordinances of knight-errantry ! where 
hast thou seen or réad that any squire to knight-errant ever presumed to bargain 
with his master, and say, so much per month you must give me to serve you ? 
I-aunch, launch out, thou base reptile ! thou hobgoblin I — ^for such thou art — 
launch out, I say, into the mare magnum of their histories, and if thou canst 
find that any squire has ever said, or thought, as thou hast done, I wU give thee 
leave to nail it on my forehead, and write fool upon my face in capitals. Tum 
about the bridle, or halter, of Dappiè, and get home 1 for not one single step 
farther shalt thou go with me. O bread illrbestowed 1 O promises iU-placed I 
O man, that hast more of the beast tlian of the human creature I Now, when 
T thought of establishing thee, and in such a way that, in spite of thy wife, 
thou shouldst have been styled *your lordship,* now dost thou leave me? now, 
when I had just taken a fìrm and effectual resolution to make thee lord of the 
best island in the world ? But, as thou thyself hast oflen said, * honey is not 
for the mouth of an ass. * An ass thou art, an ass thou wilt continue to be, and 
an ass thou wilt die ; for I verily believe thou wìlt never acquire eren sease 
-enough to know that thou art a beast I " 

Sancho looked at his master with a sod and sorrowful countenance, aU the 
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time he thus reproached and rated him ; and when the storni was passed, with 
tears in his eyes and in a faint and doleful voice, he said : — ** I confess, dear 
sir, that to be a complete ass I want nothing but a tail, and if your worship will 
be pleased to put me on one, I shall deem it well placed, and will then serve 
you as your faithful ass ali the days I have yet to live. Pardon, me, sir, I 
entreat you ; have pity on my ignorance, and consider that, if my tongue runs 
too fiast, it is more from folly than evil-meaning : * he who errs and mends, 
himself to Heaven commends.'" **I should have wondered much, Sancho," 
quoth Don Quixote, "if thy proverbs had been wanting on such an occasion. 
Well, I forgive thee, on the promise of thy amendment, and in the hope that 
henceforth tìiou mayest prove less cravin^ and selfish. 1 would hope also 19 
see thy mind prepared to wait with becommg patience the due accomplishment 
of mv promises, which, though deferred, are not on that account the less cer- 
tain. Saiicho promised compliance, though, to do it, he should have to draw 
strength out of weakness. 

They now entered the poplar-grove, and Don Quixote seated himself at the 
foot of an elm, and Sancho under a beech : — for it is admitted that such trees 
are always provided with feet, but never with hands. In that situation they 
passed the night : Sancho suffering from the pain of his bruises, and his master 
mdulging his wonted meditations ; nevertheless they both slept, and in the 
moming pursued their way towards the banks of the famous £bro, where that 
befel them which shall be related in the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Of the famous adventure of the enchanted bark, 

After travelling leisurely for two dajrs. Don Quixote and his squire reached 
the banks of the river Ebro, and the knight experienced much pleasure while he 
contemplated the verdure of its margin, the smoothness of its current, and the 
abundance of its crystal waters. Cheered and delighted with tìie scene, a 
thousaQd tender recollections rushed upon his mind, and particularlv what he 
had witnessed in the cave of Montesinos ; for although Master Peter's ape had 
pronounced a part only of those wonder^ to be true, he rather inclined to 
believe the whole than allow any part to be doubtful : quite the reverse of 
Sancho, who held them ali to be false. 

TTius musing and sauntering along, they observed a small vessel without oars 
or any kind of tackle, fastened by a rope to the shore. Don Quixote looked 
round him on ali sldes, and, seeing nobody, he alighted, and ordered Sancho to 
do the same, and make fast both tìieir beasts to the trunk of a poplar or willow 
that grew by the side of the river. On Sancho's requesting to know why he 
was to do so, " Thou must know," said Don Quixote, "that this vessel is placed 
hefe expressly for mv reception, and in order that I might proceed therein to 
the succour of some knight or other person of h^h degree who is in extreme 
distress : for such is the practice of enchanters, as we leam in the books of 
chivalry, when some knight happens to be involved in a situation of extraordinary 
perii, from which he can only be delivered by the band of another knight 
Then, although distant from each other two or three thousand leagues, and even 
*more^ they either snatch him up in a cloud, or, as thus, provide him with a 
boat, and in less than the twinkling of an eye convey him through the air, or 
over the surface of the ocean, wherever they list, or where his aia is required 
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This bark, therefore, O Sancho, must be placed here for that sole purpose, as 
certainly as it is now day ; baste then, before it is spent, tic Dappiè and Rozi- 
nante together, and the band of Providence be our guide I for embark I will, 
althoueh holy friars themselvee should entreat me to desist." " Since it must 
be so," said Sancho, ** and that your worship is determined to be always run- 
ning into these vagaries, there is nothing left for me but to obey : following the 
proverb, * do your master's bidding, and sit down with him at bis table.' But 
for ali that, to discharge my conscience, I am bound to teli your worship that, 
to my mind, this same boat belongs to no enchanter, but to some fisherman on 
this part of the river : for here, it is said, they catch the best shads in the 
world." 

This caution Sancho ventured to give, while, with much gyief of soul, he was 
tying the cattle, where they were to be left under the protection of enchanters. 
Don Quixote told him to be under no concem about forsakin^ those animals ; 
for he, by whom they were themselves to be transported to far distant longitudes, 
would take care that they should not want food. **I do not understand your 
logitudes," said Sancho, **nor bave I ever heard of such a word in ali my 
life." **Longitude," replied Don Quixote, "means length; — but no wonder 
thou dost not understand it, for thou art not bound to know Latin : though 
some there are who pretend to know it, and are as ignorant as thysel£** ** Now 
they are tied," quoth Sancho, **what is next to be done?" "WhatT" 
answered Don Quixote; "why, cross ourselves and weigh anchor — I mean 
embark, and cut the rope with which the vessel is now tied." Then, leaping 
into it, follpwed by Sancho, he cut the cord, and the boat floated gently from 
the shore ; and when Sancho saw himself a few yards from the bank, he began 
to quake with fear ; but on hearing bis friend- Dappiè bray, and seeing Rozi- 
nante struggle to get loose, he was quite overcome. "The poor ass," said he, 
** brays for pure grief at being deserted, and Rozinante is endeavouring to get 
loose, that he may pìunge into the river and foUow us. O, dearest friends I 
abide where you are in peace, and may the mad freak which is the cause of our 
doleful parting, be quickly foUowed by a repentance that will bting us back 
again to your sweet company ! " 

Here he began to weep so bitterly that Don Quixote lost ali patience. **0f 
what art thou afraid, cowardly wretch!" cried he, "heart of butter ! Why 
weepest thou ! Who pufsues, who annoys thee— soul of a house-rat ? Of what 
dost thou want, poor wretch, in the very bowels of abundance ? Peradventure 
thou art trudging barefoot over the Riphean mountains ? No, seated like an. 
archduke, thou art gently gliding down the stream of this charming river, 
whence in a short space we shall issue out into the boundless ocean, which 
doubtless we bave already entered, and must bave gone at least seven or eight 
hundred leagues. If I had but an astrolabe here to take the elevation of the 
pole, I woiUd teli thee what distance we bave gone ; though, if I am not much 
mistaken, we are already past, or shall presently pass, the equinoctial line, 
which divides and cuts the world in equa! halves." "And when we come to 
that line your worship speaks of," quoth Sancho, "how far shall we bave 
travelled?" **A mighty distance," replied Don Quixote, "for, of the three 
hundred and sixty degrees into which the terraqueous globe is divided, accord- 
ing to the system and computation of Ptolemy, the greatest of ali geographers, 
we sball at least bave travelled one half when we come to that line," "By 
che Lord,** quoth Sancho, "your worship has brought a pretty fellow to witness, 
that same Tolmy — ^how d'ye cali him ? with bis amputation, to voudi for tìie 
truth of what you say.*' 

Don Quixote smiled at Sancho's blunders, and said, "Thou must know, 
bancho, that one of the signs by which the Spaniards and those who travcl by 
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sca to the East Indies, discover they have passed the line of which I told thee, 
is that ali the vermin upon every man in the ship die ; nor after passing it, is 
<Hie to be found in the vessel, tbough they would give its weight in gold for it ; 
and, therefore, Sancho, pass thy band over thy body, and if thou Indest any 
live tbing, we shall bave no doabts upon that score, and if not, we shsdl then 
know that we bave certainly passed tfie line." "Not a word of that do I 
believ^** quoth Sancho ; ** however, I will do as yourworshipbids me, thongh 
I know not wbat occasion there is for making this experiment, since I see with 
mine own eyes that we bave not got five yards from the bank, for yonder stand 
Rozinant& and Dappiè in the very place where we left them ; and, from points 
which I now mark, 1 vow to Heaven we do not move an ant*s pace." ** Sancho," 
said Don Qnixote, ** make the trial I bid thee, and take no further care ; thou 
knowest not wbat colours are, nor the lines, parallels, zodiacs, ecliptics, poles, 
solstices, equinoctials, planets, signs, and other poiuts and measures of which 
the cdestial and terrestrial globes are composed, for, if thou knewést ali these 
tbings, or but a part of them, thou wouldst plainly perceive what parallels we 
bave cut, what signs we bave seen, and what consteUations we bave left bebind 
ns, and are just now leaving. Once more, then, I bid thee feel thyself ali over, 
and fish ; for I, for mv part, am of opinion that thou art as dean as a sbeet ol 
smootb white papcr." Accordingly Sancho passed bis band lightly over bis 
left arm, then lifting up bis head and looking signifìcantly at bis master, he said, 
** Either the experiment is false, or we are not yet arrived where your worship 
says, — ^no, not by many leagues.** ** Why," said Don Quixote, "bast thou 
met with something then ? '' " Aye, gir, several sometbings," replied Sancho, 
and, shaking bis finger», be washed bis wbole band in the rìver, on the surface 
of which the boat was gently gliding — ^not moved by the secret influence of en- 
chantment, but by the current, which was then gentle, and the wbole surface 
smootb and cairn. 

At tbis time several com-miUs appeared before them in the midst of th« 
stream, which Don Quixote no sooner espied tban be exclaimed in a loud voice, 
" Bebold, O Sancho I seest thou yon city, castle^ or fortress ?— there lies some 
knight under oppression, or some queen, infanta, or princess, confined in evil 
plight; to whose relief I am brought Mther." "What the devil of a city, 
fortress, or castle do you talk o^ sir?" quoth Sancho; **do you not see that 
they are mills standing in the ri ver for the grinding of com?" "Peace, 
Sancho," quoth Don Quixote ; "for tbough they seem to be mills, they are not 
so. How oflen must I teli thee that encmanters bave the power to transform 
wbatever they please ? I do not say that tbings are totally changed by them, 
but to our eyes they are made to appear so ; whereof we bave bad a woeful 
proof in the transformation of Duldnea, the sole refuge of my hopes." 

The boat baving now got into the current of the river, was carried on with 
more cderit^ tban before ; and, as it approached the mill, the laboureis within, 
seeìng it dnfting towards them, and just entering the mill-stream, several of 
them ran out in baste with long poles to stop it; and, their faces and clothes 
being ali covered with meal-dust, they bad a ghostly appearance. ** Devils of 
men 1" said they, bawling aloud, " what do you there? Are you mad, or do 
you intend to drown yoursdves, or be tom to pieces by the wheels ? " 

** Did I not teli thee, Sancho," said Don Qubcote, " that we should certainly 
arrive where it would be necessary for me to display the valour of my arm ? 
Look, wbat assassins and bobgoblins come out to oppose us I See thdr borrid 
visages with which they tbink to scare us 1 Now, raiscals, bave at you 1 " Then 
standing up in the boat, be began to tbreaten the millers aloud. " Ill-advised 
scoimdrels !" said he, "set at liberty the person ye keep under oppression in 
that castle or foitress of yours, wbetber be be of high or low degree; for I am 
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Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise called the Knlght of the Lioiis, for whoin, 
by Heaven's high destmy, the happy accomplishment of this adventpre is 
reserved." So saying, he drew his sword and began to flourìsh with it in the 
air, as if he wouid smite the millers, who, not understandìng his menaces, 
endeavoured to stop the boat, now on the point of entering into the swìfl current 
that rushed under the wheels. Sandio'fell upon his kneesiind prayed devoutly 
to Heaven for his deliverance, which was accomplished by the agility and 
adroitness of the millers with their poles, — ^but not without oversetting the boat 
whereby the knight and squire were plunged into the water. Althou^h Don 
Quixote could swim like a goose, the weight of his armour now camed him 
. twice to the bottoni ; and, had it not been for the millers who leaped into the 
river, and hanled tbem both out, they must bave inevitably perished. 

After having been dra^ed on shore, much more wet than thirsty, Sancho 
again fall- on his knees, and long and devoutly prayed that Heaven would 
thenceforwai-d protect him from the dangers to which he was likely to be 
exposed through the rash enterprises of his master. Now came the fishermen, 
owners of the boat which had been entirely destroyed by the mill-wheels, and 
loudly demanded reparation for the loss they had sustained, and for that purpose 
began to strip Sancho, when Don Quixote, with as much unconcem as if nothing 
had happened, gravely told the millers and fishermen that he would willingly 
pay for the boat on condition of their delivering up, free and without ransom, 
the person, or persons, whom they unjustly detained in their castle. ** What 
persons, or what castles, madman ! do you mean ? " said one of the millers ; 
" would you ca|Ty off those who come to bave their com ground at our mills ? " 
** There let it rest," thought Don Quixote to himself : " it is only preaching to 
the desert to endeavour, either by argument or entreaty, to incìte these dregs of 
human kind to a generous action! In this adventure it is manifest that two 
powerful enchanters must bave engaged, the one frustrating what the other 
attempts ; the one providing me a bark and the other oversetting it Heaven 
help me 1 in this world there is nothing but plots and counter-plots, mines and 
counter-mines ! — I can do no more. Then, casting a look of melancholy 
towards the mills, " Friends," he said, ** whoever ye are that live immured in 
that prison, pardon me, I beseech you, for not having delivered you from 
affiiction ; by your ili fate and mine it is ordained that this adventure should be 
reserved for some more fortunate knight I " He then conipounded with the 
fishermen, and agreed to give them fifty reals for the boat, which sum Sancho, 
with much reluctance, paid down, saying, "A couple more of such embarkations 
as this will sink our whole capital." The fishermen and millers stood gazing 
with astonishment at two figures so far out of the fashion and semblance of other 
men, and were quite at a loss to find out the meaning of Don Quixote's speeches ; 
but, conceiving their intellects to be disordered, they left them; the millers 
rething to their mills, and the fishermen to their cabins; whereupon Don 
Quixote and Sancho, like a pair of senseless animals themselves, retumod te 
the animals they had left ; and thus ended the adventure of the enchanted baik. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Ofwhat befel Don Quixote with a fair huntrsss, 

Low-SPIRITED, wet, and out of humour, the knight and squire reached theii 
cattle; Sancho more especially was grieved to the very soul to have encroached 
so much upon their stock of money : ali that was taken thence seeming to him 
as so much taken from the apples of his eyes. In short, they mounted, without 
exchanging a word, and silently quitted the banks of that famous river: Don 
Quixote buried in amorous meditations, and Sancho in those of his preferment, 
which seeraed at that moment to be verv dim and remote ; for, duU as he was, 
he saw clèarly enough that his master s actions were for the most part little 
better than crazy^ and he only waited for an opportunity, wthout coming to 
accounts and reckonings, to steal off and march nome. But fortune was kinde^ 
to him than he expected. 

It happened on the foUowing day, near sunset, as they wereissuing from a 
forest, that Don Quixote espied sundry persons at adistance, who, it appeared, 
as he drew nearer to them, were taking the diversion of hawking; and among 
them he remarked a gay lady mounted on a pàlfrey, or mìlk-white pad, with 
green fumiture and a side-saddle of cloth of silver. Her own attire was also 
green, and so rich and beautiful that she was elegance itself. On her left band 
she carried a hawk ; whence Don Quixote conjectured that she must be a lady 
of high rank, and mistress of the hunting-party (as in truth she was), and there- 
fore ne said to his squire, " Hasten, Sandio, and make known to the lady of 
the palfrey and the hawk, that I, ' the Knight of the Lions,' humbly salute her 
highness, and with her gracious leave, would be proud to kiss her fair hands, 
and serve her to the utmost of my power and her hìghness's commands ; but 
take especial care, Sancho, how thou deliverest my message, and be mindful 
not to interlard thy embassy with any of thy proverbs." **So, then," quoth 
Sancho, ** you must twit the interlaroer ! — but why this to me? as if this, for- 
sooth, were the first time I had carried messages to Iiigh and mighty ladies ! " 
** Excepting that to the lady Dulcinea," replied Don Quixote, " I know of none 
thou hast carried — at least, none from me." ** That is true," answered Sancho ; 
"but agood pa3rmaster needs no surety: and where there is plenty, dinner is 
soòn dressed : I mean, there is no need of schooling me ; for I am prepared for 
ali, and know sometbing of everything." ** I believe it, Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote; "go, then, and Heoven direct thee." 

Sancho set off at a good rate, forcing Dappiè put of his usuai pace, and went 
up to the fair huntress; then alighting, and kneeling before her, he said, 
** Beauteous lady, that knight yonder, (^ed * the Knight of the Lions,' is my 
master, and I am his squire, Sancho Panza by name. That same Knight of 
the Lions, lately called the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure^ sends me to beg 
your grandeur would be pleased to give leave that, with your liking and good- 
will, he may approach and accomplish his wishes, which, as he says, and I 
believe, are no other than to serve vour exalted beauty, which if your ladyship 
grant, you will do a thing that will redound to the great benefit of your high- 
ness ; and to him it will be a mighty favour and satis&ction." 

"Truly, good squire," answered the lady, **you have delivered your message 
with ali the circumstances which such embassies require; rise up, I pray; for it 
is not fit the squire of so renowned a knight as he of the Sorrowful Figure, of 
whom we have already heard much in those parts, shouid remain upon his 
knees — ^rise, friend, and desire your master, by ali means, to honour us with his 
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company, that my lord duke and I may pay him our respects at a rural mansion 
we nave bere, hard by." Sancho rose up, no less amazed at the lady's beauty 
than at her affability and courteous deportment, and yet more that her ladyship 
should have any knowledge of bis master, the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure ! 
And if she did not give lum his true title, he concluded it was because he had 
assomed it so lately. ** Pray," said the duchess (whose title is yet unknown), 
** is not your master the person of whom there is a history in prìnt, called, * The 
ingenious gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha,' and who has for the mistress 
of his affections a certain lady named Dulcinea del Toboso?" **The very 
same," answered Sancho j "and that squire of his, called Sancho Panza, who 
is, or ought to be, spoken of in the same history, am I, unless I was changed in 
the cradle — I mean m the printing." ** I am much deHghted by what you teli 
me^*' quoth the duchess; "go to your master, good Panza, and give him my 
invitation and hearty welcome to my house ; and teli him that nothing could 
happen to me which would afford me greater pleasure." 

Sancho, overjoyed at this gracious answer, hastened back to his master, and 
repeated to him ali that the great lady had said to him ; extolling to the skies, 
in his rustie phrase, her extraordinaxy beauty and courteous be^viour. Don 
Quixote seated himself handsomely in his saddle, adjusted his visor, enlivènéd 
Kozinante's mettle, and assuming a polite and stately deportment, advanced to 
kiss the band of the duchess. Her grace in the meantime having called the 
duke her husband, had already given him an account of the embassy she had 
just received ; and, as they had read the first part of this history, and were, 
therefore, aware of the extravagant humour of Don Quixote, they waited for 
him with infinite pleasure and the most eager desire to be acquainted with him : 
determined to indulge his humour to the utmost, and, while he remained with 
them, treat him as a knight-errant, with ali the ceremonies described in books ci 
chivalry, which they took pleasure in reading. 

Don Quixote now arrived, with his beaver up; and signifying his intention to 
iilight, Sancho was hastening to bold his stirrup, but unfortunafely in dis- 
mounting from Dappiè, his foot caught in one of the rope-stirmps, in such a 
manner that it was impossible for him to disentangle himself: and he hung by 
it, with his face and breast on the ground. Don Quixote, who was not accus- 
tomed to alight without having his stirrup held, thinkin^ that Sancho was 
already there to do his ofiìce, threw his body off with a swmg of his right leg, 
that brought down Rozinante's saddle ; and the girth giving way, both he and 
the saddle, to his great shame and mortifìcation, came to the ground, where he 
lay, muttering between his teeth many arheavy execration against the unfortunate 
Sancho, who was stili hanging by the 1^. The duke having commanded some 
of his attendants to relieve the knight and squire, they raised Don Quixote, who, 
. though much discomposed by his fall, aud Umping, made an eflfort to approach 
and kneel before the lord and lady. The duke, however, would by no means 
suffer it ; on the contrary, aligbting from his borse, be immediately went up and 
embraced him, saying: **I am very sorry, sir knight, that such a miscnance 
should happen to you on your first arrivai on my domains ; but the negligence 
of squires is often the occasion of even greater disasters." "The moment 
cannot be unfortunate that introduces me to your highness," replied Don 
Quixote, "and, had my fall been to the centre of the deep abyss, the glory of 
seeing your highness would bave raised me thence. My squire, whom Heaven 
confourid, is Setter at letting loose his tongue to utter impertinence than at 
securing a saddle : but whether down or up, on horseback or on foot, I shall 
always be at the service of your highness, and that of my lady duchess your 
worthy consort — the sovereign lady of beauty, and universal princess of ali 
courtesy.** " SofUy, dear Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha," quoth the duke^ 
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" for, while the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso exists» no other beauty can be 
named." 

Sancho Panza had now |;ot freed from the noose» and beìng near, before his 
master could answer, he said : ** It cannot be denied — nay, it must be declared, 
that my lady Dulcinea del Toboso is a rare beauty ; but, * where we are least 
aware» there starts the hare.* I have.heard say that what Uiey cali nature is like 
a potter who makes earthen vessels, and he who makes one handsome vessel 
may also make two, and three, and a hundred. This I say because, by my 
faith, her highness there comes not a i^iit behind my mistress the lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboso/' Don Quixote here tumed to the dudiess, and said: '*I 
àssure your grace, never any knight-errant in the world had a more conceited 
and troublesome prater for his squire than I bave ; of this he wiU give ampie 
proo^ if it please your highness to accept of my service for some days. " *' I am 
glad to bear that my friend Sancho is conceited," replied the duchess, *Mt is a 
sign he has good sense ; for wit and gay conceits, as you well know, Signor 
Don Quixote, proceed not from duU heads; and since you acknowledge that 
Sancho has wit and pleasantry, I shall henceforth pronounce him to be wise" — 
* • And a prater, "added Don Quixote. * * So much the better, " said the duke, * * for 
many good things cannot be expressed in a few words ; and, that we may not 
throw away ali our time upon them, come on, Sir Knìght of the Sorrowful 
Figure." **Of the Lions, your highness should say," quoth Sancho; "the 
Sorrowful Figure is no more." ** Of the Lions then let it be," continued the 
duke ; "I say, come on, Sir Knight of the Lions, to a castle of mine hard by, 
where you shall be received in a manner suitable to a person of your distinction, 
and as the duchess and I are accustomed to receive ali knights-errant who 
honour us with their society." 

By this timé, Sancho having adjusted and well-girthed Rozinante's saddle^ 
Don Quixote remountéd, and thus he and the duke, who rode a stately courser, 
with the duchess between them, proceeded towards the castle. The duchess 
requested Sancho. to be near her, being mightily pleased with his arch observa- 
tions ; nor did Sancho require much entreaty, but, joining the other three, 
made a fourth in the conversation, to the great satis&ction of the duke and 
dUchess, who looked upon themselves as highly fortunate in having to introduce 
such guests to their castle, and the prospect 01 enjoying the company of such a 
knight-errant, and such an errant-squire. 



CHAPTER XXXL 
Whick treats ofmany and great things, 

Sancho s joy was excessive on seeing himself, as he thought, a &vourite 
with the duchess : not doubting but that he should fìnd in her castle the same 
abundance that prevailed in the mansion of Don Diego and Basilius ; for good 
cheer was the delight of his heart, and therefore he always took care to seize 
by the forelock every opportimity to indulge that passion. Now the history 
relates that, before they carne to the rural mansion, or castle, of the duke, his 
highness rode on before and gave directions to his servants in what manner 
they were to behave to Don Quixote; therefore, when he arrived with the 
dudiess at the castle-gate, there immediately issued out two lacqueys or grooms, 
clad in a kind of robe or gown of fine crìmson satin reaching to their feet; and, 
taking Don Quixote in their arms, they prìvately said to him, '* Go, great sir, 
and assist our lady the duchess to alight 
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The knight accordìngly hostened to offer hìs services, which, aft^ much 
ceremony and many compliments, her grace podtively declìned, sayìng that she 
would not alight nrom her p^frey, but into the duke's arms, as she did not 
think herself worthy to charge so great a knight with so unprofitable a burthéo. 
At length the duke carne out and lifted her from her horse ; and on their 
entering into a large inner-court of the castle, two beautiful damsels advanced 
and threw over Don Quixote's shoulders a laige mantle of the fìnest scarlet, and 
in an instant ali the galleries of the courtyard were crowded with men and 
women — the domestic household of his grace, crying aloud, ** Welcome the 
flower and cream of knìghts-errant ! " Then they sprinkled whole bottles of 
sweet-scented waters upon the knight, and also on the duke and duchess ; ali 
which Don Quixote observed with surprìse and pleasure : being now, for the 
first time, thoroughly convinced that he was a true knight, and no imaginaiy 
one, since he was treated just like the knights-errant of former times. 

Sancho, abandoning Dappiè, attached himself closely to the duchess, and 
entered with her into the castle : but his conscience soon reproached him with 
having left his ass alone, and unprovided for. He therefore approached a 
reverend duenna, who amongst others carne out to receive the duchess, and said 
to her in a low voice, ** Mistress Gonzalez, or pray, madam, what may your 
name be?" "Donna Rodriguez de Grijalva," answered the duenna: "what 
would you bave with me, friend?" "I wish, Madam Donna Rodriguez," 
replied Sancho, "you would be so good as to step to the castle-gate, where you 
will fìnd a dappiè ass of mine ; and be so kind as to order him to be put into 
the stable, or put him there yourself ; for the poor thing is a little timorous, and 
cannot abide to be alone." " If the master be of the same web as the man," 
answered the duenna, "we ire finely thriven ! Go, brother — it was an evi2 
. hour for you and him that brought you hither — and look after your beast your- 
self, for the duennas of this house are not accustomed to do such offices." 
" How now I'* answered Sancho ; "I bave heard my master say — ^and he is 
a notable band at t'^tory — that when Launcelot came frora Brìtain ladies took 
care of his person, and duennas of his horse : and as for my aiss, whatever you 
may think, faith, I would not swap him for Signor Launcelot's steed." " Hark 
ye, friend, if you are a dealer in jests, take your wares to another market, bere 
they will not pass — ^a fig, say I, for your whole budget I" "I thank you for 
that," quoth Sancho, "for I am sure it will be a ripe one; — ^if sixty's the 
game, you will not lose it for wsait of a trick." 

" You beast 1" cried the duenna, foaming with rage ; " whether I am old or 
not, to Heaven I account, and -not to thee — rascal, garlic-eating stinkard I " 
This she uttered so loud that the duchess tumed towards them, and, seeing the 
duenna in such agitation, and her face and eyes in a flame, asked her with whora 
she was so angry. "With this man bere," answered the dueima, "who has 
desired me, in good eamest, to go and put into the stable an ass of his that 
stands at the castle-gate ; raking up» as an example, the tale of one Launcelot, 
whose steed was attended by ladies ; and, to complete his impertinence, he 
cooUy tells me that I am old!" "That^ indeed," said the duchess, "is an 
affront which cannot be endured." Then, tuming to Sancho, "Be assured, 
friend Sancho," said she, "you are mistaken on that point ; the veil which 
Donna Rodriguez wears is more for authority and fashion than on account of 
her years." " May I never again know a prosperous one," quoth Sancho, " if 
I meant her any ofience I 1 only spoke because of the great love I bear to my 
ass, and I thought that I could not do better than recommend him to the 
charitable care of the good Signora Donna Rodriguez." Don Quixote, hearing 
this altercation, now interferii. "Sancho," said he, "is this a fit place for 
such discourse?" "Sir," answered Sancho, "every one must speak of his 
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wants, let him be where he Will. Here I bethought me of Dappiè, and bere I 
spoke of him ; and if I had thought of him in the stable I should bave spoken 
of bim tbere." To wbicb the duke said, " Sancbo is very mucb in the rigbt, 
and deserves no censure. Dappiè sball bave provender to bis beart's content \ 
and let Sancbo take no fiirtber care, for be sball be treated like bis own 
person." 

Witb tbis conversation — ^pleasing to ali but Don Quixote — tbey ascended 
the great stairs, and conducted the knigbt into a spacious ball, sumptuously 
bung witb clotb of gold and rich brocade. Six damsels attended to take ofi 
bis armour and serve as pages, ali tutored by the duke and duchess in their 
bebaviour towards bim, in order to confirm bis delusion. Don Quixote, being 
now unarmed, remained in bis straigbt breeches and chamois doublet, lean, tali, 
and stiff, witb bis cbeeks sbrunk into bis head ; making sucb a figure that the 
damsels wbo waited on him had mucb difficulty to restrain their mirth, and 
observe in bis presence that decorum wbicb had been strictly enjoined by their 
lord and lady. Tbey begged he would suffer bimself to be undressed, for the 
purpose of changing bis linen ; but he would by no means consent, sa)ring that 
modesty was as becoming a knight-errant as courage. However, be bade them 
give the sbirt to Sancbo ; and, retiring witb bim to an apartment where tbere 
was a rich bed, be pulled off bis dotbes, and tbeie put it on. 

Being thus aJone witb Sancbo, he said to him, " Teli me, bufibon and block- 
head I dost thou imagine it a becoming tbing to abuse and insult a duenna so 
venerable and so worthy of respect? Was that a time to think of Dappiè? 
Or is it probable that tbese noble persons would suffer our beasts to fare poorly, 
wbcn tbey treat their owners so bonourably? For the love of Heaven, Sancbo, 
restrain thyself, and discover not the grain, lest it should be seen how coarse 
the web is of wbicb thou art spun. Remember, sinner, the master is esteemed 
in proportion as bis servants are respectable and well-bebaved ; and one of the 
greatest advantages wbicb the great enjoy over otber men is that tbey are served 
by domestics of a superior mould. Dost thou not consider — plague to thyself, 
and torment to me 1 — that if it is perceived that thou art a rude clown or a 
conccited fool, tbey will be apt to tnink that I am an impostor, or some knigbt 
of the sbarping order ? Avoid, friend Sancbo, pray avoid, tbese impertinences, 
for wboever sets up for a talker and a wit sinks, at the first trip, into a cori- 
temptible buffoon. Bridle tby tongue : consider and deliberate upon thy vvords 
before tbey auit thy lips ; and recoUect that we are now in a place whence, by 
the help of Heaven and tìie valour of my arm, we may depart bettered by three, 
or perbaps five-fòld, in fortune and reputation." Sancbo promised him faith- 
fulfy to sew up bis mouth, or bite bis tongue before he spoke a word that was 
not duly considered, and to the purpose ; and assured him that be need be 
under no fear of bis saying anytning that would tend to bis worship's dis- 
credit 

Don Quixote tben dressed- bimself girt on bis sword, tbrew the scarlet 
mantle over bis shoulders, put on a green satin cap which the damsels had 
given him, and thus equipped marcbed out into the great saloon, where he found 
the damsels drawn up on each side in two equal raris, and ali of them provided 
witb an equipage for washing bis bands, which tbey adminìstered witb many 
reverences and mucb ceremony. Then came twelve pages, witb the major- 
domo, to conduct bim to dinner, the lord and lady being now waiting for him ; 
and, baving placed him in the midst of them witb great pomp and ceremony, 
tbey proceeded to another hall, where a rich table was spread witb four covers 
only. The duke and duchess came to the door to receive him, accompanied 
by a grave ecclesiastic— ^one of those wbo govem t;reat men's bouses : one of 
those wbo, not being nobly bom tbemselves, are unable to direct the conduct 
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of those who are so ; who would bave the liberality of the great measured by 
the narrowness of thejr own souls : making those whom they govem penurious, 
under the pretence of teacking them to ht prudenL One of this species was 
the grave ecclesiastic who carne out with the duke to receive Don Quixote. 
After a thousand courtly compliments mutually interchanged, Don Quixote 
advanced towards the table, between the duke and duchess, and, on preparing 
to seat themselves, they offered the upper end to Don Quixote, who would bave 
declined it but for the pressing importunities of the duke. The ecclesiastic 
seated himself opposite to the knight, and the duke and duchess on eadi 
side. 

Sancho was present ali the while, in amazement to see the honour paid by 
those great people to his master, and, whilst the numerous entreaties and 
ceremonies were passing between the duke and Don Quixote, before he would 
8it down at the head of the table, he said, ** With your honour's leave I will 
teli you a story of what happened in our town about seats." Don Quixote 
immediately began to tremble, not doubting that he was going to say something 
absurd. Sancho observed him, and, understanding his looks, he said, **Be 
not afraid, sir, of my breaking loose, or saying anjHhing that is not pat to the 
purpose. I bave not foi^gotten the advice your worship gave me awhile ago, 
about talking much or little, well or ili." **I remember nothing, Sancho,** 
answered Don Quixote ; "say what thou wilt, so as thou sajrst it quickly." ** What 
I would say," quoth Sancho, '* is very trae, for my master Don Quixote, who is 
present, will not suffer me to He." ** Lie as much as thou wilt for me, Sancho," 
replied Don Quixote, "I shall not hinder thee; but take heed what thou art 
P^oing to say." ** I have beeded it over and over again, so that it is as safe as 
if I had the game in my band, as you sball presently see." ** Your graces will 
do well," said Don Quixote, ** to order this blockhead to retire, that you may 
get rid of his troublesome folly." ** By the life of the duke," quoth the duchess, 
** Sancho shall not stir a jot from me : I have a great regard for him, and am 
assured of his discretion." " Many happy years may your holiness live," quoth 
Sancho, **for the good opinion you have of me, littie as I deserve it But the 
tale I would teli is this : — 

** A certain gentleman of our town, very rich, and of a good family — ^for he 
was descended from the Alamos of Medina del Campo, and married Donna 
Mencia de Quinnones, who was daughter to Don Alonzo de Maranon, knight 
of the order of St Tames, the same that was drowned in the Herradura, about 
whom that quarrel happened in our town, in which it was said my master Don 
Quixote had a band, and Tommy the mad-cap, son of Balvastio the blacksmith, 
was hurt— pray, good master of mine, is not ali this trae ? Speak, I beseech 
you, that their worships may not take me for some lying prater." ** As yet," 
said the ecclesiastic, " I take you rather for a prater than for a liar ; but I know 
not what I shall next take vou for. " "Thou hast produced so many witnesses 
and so many proofs," saia Don Quixote, " that I cannot but say thou mayst 
probably be speaking trath; but, for Heaven's sake, shorten thy story, or it will 
fast these two days." ** He shall shorten nothmg," quoth the duchess ; " and, 
to please me, he shall teli it his own way, although he were not to finish these 
six days ; and, sbould it last so long, they would be to me days of deligbt" 

"I must teli you, then," proceeded Sancho, "that this same gentleman — 
whom I know as well as I do my right band from my left, for it is not a bowshot 
from my house to bis — invited a busbandman to dine with him — a poor man, 
but mainly honest" "On, friend," said the cbaplain, "for, at the rate you 
proceed, your tale will not reach its end till you reach the otber world." " I 
shall stop," replied Sancho, " before I get half-way thither, if it please Heaven I 
This same farmer, coming to the house of the gentleman bis inviter— God res( 
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his soul, for he is dead and gone ; and, moreover, died like an angel, as it is 
said— for I was not by mysel^ being, at that time, gone a reaping to Tem- 
bleque." "Prithee, son,' said the ecclesiastic, "come back quickly fix>m 
Tembleque, and stay not to bury the gentleiran, unless you are determined 
upon more buTÌals ; — pray make an end of your tale." ** The business, then," 
quoth Sancho, " was this, that, they being ready to sit down to table — methinks 
1 see them plainer than ever." The duke and duchess were highly diverted at 
the impatience of the good ecclesiastic, and at the iength and pauses of Sancho' s 
tale; but Don Quixote was almost suffocated with rage and vexation. " I say, 
then," auoth Sancho, " that, as they were both standmg before the dinner table, 
just ready to sit down, the farmer insisted that the gentleman should take the 
upper end of the table, and the gentleman as positively pressed the farmer to 
take it, saying he ought to be master in his own house. But the countryman, 
piquing himself upon his good breeding, stili refiised to comply, till the gentle- 
man losing ali patience, laid both his hands upon the farmer s shoulders, and 
made him sit down by main force, saying, * Sit thee down, dod-pole 1 for in 
whatever place I am seated, that is the upper end to thee.' This is my tale, 
and truly i think it comes in here pretty much to the purpose.'' 

The naturai brown of Don Quixote's face was flushed with anger and shame 
at Sancho's insìnuations, so that the duke and duchess, seeing his distress, 
endeavoured to restrain their laughter; and, to prevent fiirther impertinence 
firom Sancho, the duchess asked Don Quixote what news he had last received 
of the lady Dulcinea, and whether he had lately sent her any presents of giants 
or caitiffs, since he must certainly bave vanquished many. ** Alas, madam ! " 
answered he, "my misfortunes bave had a beginning, but they will never bave 
an end, Giants I bave conquered, and robbers, and wicked caitiffs; and many 
bave I sent to the mistress of my soul ; but where should they find her, trans- 
fbrmed as she now is into the homeliest rustie wench that the imagination ever 
conceived?" ** I know not, sir, how that can be," quoth Sancho, **for to me 
she appeared the most beautiful creature in the worla : at least for nimbleness, 
or iih a kind of a spring she has with her, I am sure no stage tumbler can go 
beyond her. In good faith, my lady duchess, she springs from the ground upon 
an ass as if she were a cat." " Have you seen her enc&mted, Sancho?" quoth 
the duke. " Seen her !" answered Sancho ; ** who the devil was it but I that 
first hit upon the business of her enchantment ? Yes, she is as much enchanted 
as my fiitner." 

The ecclesiastic, when he heard talk of giants, caitif!s, and enchantments, 
began to suspect that this must be the Don Quixote de la Mancha whose history 
the. duke was often reading ; and he had as frequently reproved him for so 
doing; telling him it was idle to read sudi fooleries. Bemg assured of the 
tmth of his suspidon, with much indignation he said to the duke, "Your 
excellency will be accountable to Heaven for the actions of this poor man — ^this 
Don Quixote, or Don Coxcomb, or whatever you are pleased to cali him, 
cannot be quite so mad as your excellency would make him by thus encouraging 
his extravagant fancies." Then tuming to Don Quixote, he said — " And you, 
signor addle-pate, who has thrust it into your brain that you are a knight-errant, 
and that you vanquish giants and robbers ? Go, get you home in a good hour, 
and in such are you now admonished ; return to your family, and look to your 
children, if you bave any : mind your affairs, and cease to be a vagabond about 
the world, sucking the wind, and drawing on yourself the derision of ali that 
know you, or know you not. Where, with a murrain, have you ever found 
that there are, or ever were, in tlie world such creatures as knights-errant T 
Where are there giants in Spain, or caitiffs in La Mancha, or enchanted 
Dulcìneas, or ali the rabbie rout of follies that are told of you ?" Don Quixote 
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was very attentive to the words of the reverend gentleman, and, findìng that he 
was now silent, regardless of the respect due to the duke and duchea up he 

started, wìth indignatìon and fiiry in his looks, and said but his answer 

deserves a chapter to itsdf. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Of the anrwer Don Quixote gave to his reproyer; with other grave and 
pUasing events. 

Springing to his feet, Don Quixote, trembling like quicksilver from head to 
foot, in an s^tated voice said, ** The place where I am, and the presence of the 
noble personages before whom I stand, as well as the respect which I bave ever 
entertained for your profession, restrain my just indignation ; for these reasons, 
and because I know, as ali the world knows, that the weapons of gownsmen, 
like those of women, are their tongues, with the same weapon, in equal combat, 
I wìll engagé your reverence, from whom good counsel might bave been 
expected, rather than scurrihty. Charìtable and wholesome reproof requires a 
dinerent language ; at least it must be owned that reproach so public, as well as 
rude, exceeds the bounds of decent reprehension. Mildness, sir, would bave 
been better than asperity; but was it either just or decent, at once, and 
without knowledge of the fault, plainly to proclaim the offender madman and 
idiot? Teli me, I beseech your reverence, for which of the follies you bave 
observed in me do you thus condemn and revile me, desirìng me to go home 
and take care of my house, and of my wife and children, without knowing 
whether I bave either ? What 1 there is nothing more to do, then, but boldly 
enter into other men's houses, and govem the masters, for a poor pedagogue, 
who never saw more of the world than twenty or thirty leagues around him, 
rashly to presume to give laws to chivalry, and pass judgments upon knights- 
erranti Is it, forsooth, idleness, or lime mis-spent, to range the world, not 
seeking its pleasures, but its hardships, through which good men aspire to the 
seal of immortality ? If men, high born, and of liberal minds, were to proclaim 
me a madman, I should regard it as an irreparable affront : but to be esteemed 
a fool by pedants who never trod the path of chivalry, I value it not a rush. A 
knight I am, and a knight I will die, if it be Heaven's good wilL Some choose 
the spacìous fìeld of proud ambition ; others the mean path of servile and base 
flattery ; some seek the way of deceitful hypocrisy, and others that of true 
religion : but I, directed by the star that rules my fate, take the narrow path 
of loiight-errantry ; despising wealth, but thirsting for honour. I bave redressed 
grievances, righted wrongs, chastised insolence, vanquished giants, and trampled 
upon hobgobuns-: I am enamoured — for knights-errant must be so ; but I am 
conscious of no licentious passion — my love is of the chaste Platonic kind. 
My intentions are always directed to virtuous ends — to do good to ali, and injury 
to none. Whether he who thus means, thus acts, and thus lives, deserves to be 
called fool, let your highnesses judge, most excellent duke and duchess." 

" Well said, i* faith I ** quoth Sancho. ** Say no more for yourself, good lord 
and master: for there is nothing more in the world to be said, thought, or done. 
And, besides, this gentleman denying, as he has denied, that there neither are^ 
nor ever wgre, kmghts-errant, no wonder if he knows nothing of what he has 
been talking about" "So then," said the ecclesiastic, **you, I suppose, are 
the same Sancho Panza they talk of, to whom it is said your master haspromised 
an island ?*? "I am that Sancho," replied the squire, "and deserve it toc, as 
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well as àny other he whatever. Of Bùch as me^ it is said, ' Keep company with 
the good, and thou wilt be one of them;' and, *Not with whom thou wert 
bred, but with whom thou hast fed ; ' and, ' He that leaneth against a good trae, 
a good sheher fìndeth he.' I have leaned and stuck dose to a good master these 
many months, and shall be sudi another as he, if it be God s good pleasure ; 
and, if he lives, and I live, neither shall he want kingdoms to rule, nor I islands 
togovem." 

" That you shall not, friend Sandio," said the duke, *'for in the name ot 
Signor Don Quixote, I promise you the govemment of one of mine now vacant, 
and of no inconsiderable value. 

** Kneel, Sancho," said Don Quixote, **and kiss his exoellency*s feet for the 
favour he has done thee." Sancho did so ; upon which the ecclesiastic got up 
from the table in great wrath, saying, ** By the habit I wear, I could find in my 
heart to say that your excellency is as simple as these sinners ; no wonder they 
are mad, since wise men authorize their foUies ! Your excellency may stay with 
them, if you please ; but while they are in this house I will remain in my own, 
and save myself the trouble of reproving where I cannot amend." Then, 
without saying another word, and leaving his meal unfìnished, away he went, in 
spite of the entreaties of the duke and duchess : though, indeed, the duke could 
not say much, through laughter at his foolish petulance. 

As soon as his laughter would allow him, the duke said to Don Quixote, 
** Sir Knight of the Lions, ^ou have answered so well for yourself and your 
profession, that you can requu-e no further satisfaction of the angry deigyman; 
especially if you consider that, whatever he might say, it was impossible for 
him, as you well know, to affront a person of your character." "It is true, 
my lord, answered Don Quixote, " whoever cannot receive an affront cannot 
give one. "Women, children, and churchmen, as they cannot defend themselves 
if attacked, so they cannot be afiEì-onted, because, as your excellency better 
knows, there is this difference between an injury and an affront : an affront 
must (^me from a person who not only gives it, but who can maintain it when 
it is given : an injury may come from any band. A man, for example, walking 
in the Street, is unexpectedly set upon by ten armed men, who beat him : he 
draws his sword to avenge the injury, but, the assailants overpowering him by 
numbers, he is compelled to forego the satisfaction he desired : this person is 
injured, but not affronted. Again, let us suppose one man to come secretly 
behind another and strìke him with a cudgel, then run away : the man pursues 
him, but the offender escapes : he who received the blow is injured, it is true, 
but has received no affront, because the vìolence offered is not maintained. If 
he who gave the blow, though it was done basely, stands his ground to answer 
for the deed, then he who was struck is both injured and affronted : injured 
because he was struck in a secret and cowardly manner, and affronted because 
he who gave the blow stood his ground to maintain what he had done. 
According to the laws of duel, therefore, I may be injured, but not affronted ; 
for, as women and children can neither resent nor maintain opposition, so it is 
with the dergy, who carry no weapons, either offensive or defensive; and, 
though they have a right to ward off ali violence offered to themselves, they can 
offer no affront that demands honourable satisfaction. Upon consideration, 
therefore, although I before said I was injured, I now affirm that it could not 
be4 for he who can receive no affront can give none ; and, consequently, I 
neither ought, nor do, feel any resentment for what that good man said to me — 
only I could have wished he had stayed a little longer, that I might have con- 
vinced him of his error in supposing that kiiights-errant never existed in the 
world. Indeed, had Amadis, or any of his numerous dcbcendants, heard so 
•trange an assertion, I am persuaded it would have gone hard with his revercnce." 

VOL. II. I 
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"That I will swear/' auoth Sancho; ''at one slash they would bave deft 
him from top to bottom like a pomegranate ; they were not folks to be so jested 
with. Odds i Ufe 1 had Reynalaos de Montalvan heard the little gentleman tsdk 
at that rate, he would have given him such a gag as would ^have stopped bis 
mottth for tìiree years at least Ar, ay, let him faJl into their clutches, and see 
how he will grt out «gain ! " Tne duchess was overcome with laughter at 
Sancho's zeal, and tlumght him more diverting and mad than his master; 
indeed many others at that time were of the same opinion. 

At length, Don Qnixote being pacified and cahn, and the dinner ended, the 
doth was removed; whereupon tour damsels entered, one with a Silver ewer, 
another with a basin, also of silver, a third with two fine dean towels over her 
i^oulder, and the fourth with her sleeves tudced up to her dbows, and in her 
white hands (for doubtless they were white) a waah-ball of Naples soap. The 
damsel who held the basin now respectfully approadied the knight, ana placed 
it under his beard, while he, wonderìng at the ceremony, yet believing it to be 
the custom of that country to wash beards instead of hsinds, obedienUy thrust 
out his diin as far as he could ; whereupon the ewer began to rain upon his face, 
while the damsel of the wash-ball lathered his beani with great dexterity, 
coverin^ with a snow-white froth, not only the beard, but the whole face oi the 
submissive knight, even over his eyes, which he was compeUed to dose. The 
duke and duchess, who were not in the secret, were eager to know the issue ot 
this extraordinary ablution. The barber-damsd having raised a lather a span 
high, pretended that the water was ali used, and order^ the girl with the ewer . 
to fetdi more, telhng her that Signor Don Quixote would stay till she carne 
bade Thus he was left, the strangest and most rìdiculous figure imaginable, 
to the gaze of ali that were present; and, seeing him with his neck haB' an eli 
long, more than moderatdy swarthy, his eyes half-shut, and his whole visage 
under a covering of white foam, it was marvellous, and a sign of great discre* 
tion, that they were able to preservo their gravity. 

The damsels concemed in the jest hung down their eyes, not daring to look 
at their lord or lady, who were divided between anger and mirth, not knowing 
whether to chastise the girls for their boldness, or reward them for the amuse- 
ment their device had afibrded. The water-nymph returned, and the beard- 
washing was finished, when she who was charged with the towels performed 
the office of wiping and drying with much deliberation ; and thus the ceremony 
being conduded, me four damsels at once, making him ar profound reverence, 
were retiring, when the duke, to prevent Don Quixote from suspecting the jest, 
called the damsel with the basin, and said, '* Come and do your duty, and take 
care that you have water enough." The girl, who was shrewd and active, went 
up, and applied the basin to the duke*s chin m the same manner she had done 
to that of Don Quixote ; and with equal adroitness, but more cderity, repeated 
the ceremony of lathering, washing, and wiping; and the whole being done, 
they made their curtsies, and retired. The duke, however, had dedared as it 
afterwards appeared, that he would have chastised them for their pertness, i£ 
they had refìised to serve him in the same manner. 

Sancho was very attenti ve to this washing ceremony. ** Heaven guide me 1 " 
said he, muttering to himself, ** is it the custom, I wonder, of this place to wash 
the beards of squires, as well as of knights ? On m^ consdence and soul, I 
need it much ; and if they would give me a stroke oi a razor, I sbould take it 
for a stili greater favour." '* What are you saying to yourself, Sancho? ** quoth 
the duchess. ** I say, madam,'* answered Sancho, **tiiat in other houses of the 

freat, I have always heard that, when the doth is taken away, the custom is to 
ring water to wash hands, but not suds to scour beards ; and therefore one 
must live long to see much. It is also said he who lives long must suffer much , 
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though, if I am noi mistaken, to be so scoured must be rather a pleasure than a 
pain. /*Be under no concem, friend Sancho," quoth the duchess ; "fori will 
order mv damsels tb see to your washing, and to lay you a bucking too, if 
needful." **For the present, if my beard get a scouring I shall be content," 
said Sancho ; ** for the rest, Heaven will provide hereafter." ** Here, steward," 
said the duchess, ''attend to the wishes of good Sancho, and do precisely as he 
would bave you." He answered that Signor Sancho should in ali things be 
puiictually obeyed ; and then he went to dinner, and took Sancho along with 
nim. 

Meantime, Don Quixote remained with the duke and duchess, discoursing on 
divers matters relating to arms and knight-errantry. The duchess entreated 
Don Quixote, since he seemed to bave so happy a memory, that he would 
delineate and describe the beauty and accomplishments of the lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso : for, if fame spoke the truth, she must needs be the fairest creature 
in the world, and, consequently, in La Mancha. * * Madam, " said Don Quixote, 
heaving a deep sigh, ** if I could pluck out my heart and place it before you on 
this table, your highness would there behold her painted to the life, and I 
mìght saye my tongue the fruitless labour of describing that which can scarcely 
be conceived : for how am I to delineate or describe the perfections of that 
paragon cf excellence T My shoulders are unequal to so mighty a burthen ; ìt 
is a task worthy of the pencils of Parrhasius, Timantes, and Apelles, and the 
chisel of Lysippus, to produce, in speaking pictures, or statues of bronze, or 
marble, a copy of her beauties, and Ciceronian and Demosthenian eloquence to 
describe them." 

**Pray, Signor Don Quixote," said the duchess, **what do you mean by 
Demosthenian? — a word I do not recollect ever hearing." "Demosthenian 
eloquence," answered Don Quixote, "means the eloquence of Demosthenes^ as 
Ciceronian is that of Cicero, who were the two greatest orators and rhetoriaans 
in the world." "That is true," said the duke, "and you betrayed your igno- 
rance in asking such a question ; nevertheless, Signor Don Qi^xote would give 
US great pleasure by endeavourìng to paint her to us : for, Uiough it be ordy a 
lough sketch, doubtless she will appear such as the most beautiful may envy." 
"Ah! my lord, so she certainly would," answered Don Quixote, "had not 
the misfortune which lately befel her, blurred and defaced the lovdy idea, and 
razed it from my memory : — such a misfortune, that I ought rather to bewail 
what she suffers than describe what she is ; for your excdlencies must know 
that, going, not many days since, to kiss her hands and receive her benediction, 
with her commands and licence for this third sally, I found her quite another 
person than her I sought for. I found her enchanted and transformed from a 
princess into a country wench, from beautifid to ugly, from an angel to a fiend, 
firom fragrant to pestiferous, from courtly to rustie, from light to darkness, from 
a dignified lady to a jumping Toan — in fine, from Dulcinea del Toboso to an 
unsightly bumpkin of Sayago." " Heaven defendme 1 " exdaimed the duke, 
elevating his voice, "what villain can bave done the world so much injury? 
who has deprived it of the beauty that delighted it, the grace that charmed, and 
the modesty that did it honour?" "Who?" answered Don Quixote^ "who 
could it be but some malicious enchanter, of the many that persecute me : — 
that wicked brood that was sent into' the world only to obscure and annihilate 
the exploits of the good, and to blazon forth and magnify the actions of the 
wicked ? Endianters bave hitherto persecuted me ; enchanters now persecute 
me» and so they will continue to do, until they bave overwhelmed me and my 
lofi^ chivalrìes into the profound abyss of oblivion. Yes, even in the most 
sensible part they injure and wound me : well knowing that to deprìve a knight- 
errant ot his mistress, is to deprive him of the eyes he sees with, the sun that 
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enlìghtens faim, and the food that sustains him i for, as I have often said, aiv) 
now repeat it, a knight-errant, without a mistress, is like a tree wìthout leaves» 
an edìéce without cement, and a shadow without the material substance by 
which it should be cast" 

** Ali this," said the dudiess, ** is not to be denied : yet if the published his- 
tory of Don Quìxote, so much applauded by ali nations, be worthy of credit, 
we are bound by that authority» if I am not mistaken, to think that there is no 
such lady in the world, she being only an imagìnary lady, begotten and bom 
of your own brain, and dressed out with ali the graces and perfections of your 
fancy l " " There is much to be said upon this point," answered Don Quixote : 
** Heaven knows whether there be a Dulcinea in the world or not ; and whether 
she be imagìnary or not imaginary : these things are not to be too nicely 
inquired into. I neither b^ot nor brought forth my mistress, though I con- 
template her as a lady endowed with ali those qualifications wMch may spread 
the glory of her name over the whole world :—such as possessing beauty with- 
out olemish, dignity without pride, love with modesty, politeness sprin^g 
firom courtesy, and courtesy irom good-breeding, and, nnally, of illustnous 
descent ; for the btiuty that is of a noble race, shines with more splendour 
than that which is meanly bom." "That cannot be doubted," quoth £he 
duke; '*but Signor Don Quixote must bere give me leave to spesk on the 
authority of the history of his exploits ; for there, although it be ^owed that, 
either in or out of Toboso, there is actually a Dulcinea, and that she is no less 
beautifid and accomplished than your worship has descrìbed her, it does noi 
appear that, in respect to high descent, she is upon a level with the Orianas, 
the Alastrajareas, Madasimas, and many others whose names, as you well 
know, are celebrated in history." 

**The lady Dulcinea," repUed Don Quixote, "is the daughter of her own 
Works ; and your grace will acknowledge that virtue ennobles blood, and that 
a virtuous person of humble birth is more estimable than a vicious person of 
Tank. Besides, that incomparable lady has endowments which may raise her 
to a crown and sceptre : for stili greater miracles are within the power of a 
beautiful and virtuous woman ; and, though she may not, in form, possess the 
advantage you question, the want is more than compensated by that nùne of 
intrinsic worth which is her trae inheritance." "Certainly, Signor Don 
Quixote," cried the duchess, "you tread with great caution, and, as the saying 
is, with the plummet in hand ; nevertheless, I am determined to believe, and 
maké ali my family, and even my lord duke, if necessar^, believe, that there is 
a Dulcinea del Toboso, and that she is at this moment hving, beautiful, highly- 
born, and well deserving that such a knight as Signor Don Quìxote should be 
her servant, which is the highest commendation I can bestow upon her. But 
diere yet remains a small matter on my mind, conceming whidi I cannot en- 
tirely excuse my friend Sancho, and it is this : in the history of your deeds we are 
told that, when Sancho Panza took your worship's letter to the lady Dulcinea, 
he found her winnowing a sack of wheat, and that, too, of the coarsest kind — a 
circumstance that seems incompatible with her high birth." 

To this Don Quixote replied, "Your grace must know that, whether directed 
by the inscrutable will of fate, or contrived by the malice of envious enchanteis» 
it is certain that ali, or the greater part, of what has befallen me, is of a more 
extraordinary nature than what usually happens to other knights-errant ; and it 
is well known that the most famous of that order had their privile^s : one was 
exempt from the power of enchantment ; the flesh of another was unpenetrable 
to wounds, as was the case with the renowned Orlando, one of the twelve peers 
of France, who, it is said, was invulnerable except in the heel of the left foot, 
and that, tpo, accessible to no weapon but the point of a large pin ; so that 
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Bernardo del Carpio (who killed hìm at Roncesvalles), perceiving that he could 
hot wound hìm with steel, snatched hun irom the ground, and squeezed him to 
death betwixt his arms ; recoUecting, probably, that the giant Antaeus vas so 
destroyed by Hercules. It may fairly lis presumed, theFefore^ that I bave some 
of those privileges — ^not that of being invulnerable, for experience has often 
shown me that I am made of tender flesh, ojid by no means mipenetrable; nor 
that of being exempt from die power of enchahtment, for I bave already been 
confined in a cage, into which, but for that power, the whole world could never 
bave forced me. However, since I freed myself thence, I am indined to believe 
no other can reach me ; and therefore these enchanters, seeing they cannot prac- 
tise their wicked artifìces upon my person, wreak their vengeance upon the 
object of my aifections ; hopmg, by their evU treatment of ber in whom I exist, 
to take that life which was, omerwise, proof a^ainst their incantations. I am 
convinced, therefore, that, when Sandio delivered my message to the lady 
Dulcinea, they presented her to him in the form of a country wench engaged in 
the mean employment of winnowing wheat. But, as I bave said before,-what 
she seemed to winnow was not red, neither was it wheat, but grains of orientai 
pearl : and, in confìrmation of this, I must teli your excellencles that, passing 
lately through Toboso, I could nowhere find tìie palace of Dulcinea ; — ^nay 
more, not many days ago ^e was seen by my squire, in her proper figure, the 
most beautiful that can be imagined, while at the same moment she appeared 
to me a coarse, ugly, country wench, and her lan^;uage, instead of bemg dis- 
cretlon itself, was no less offensive. Thus, then, it appears that, since I aip 
not, and probably cannot be, enchanted, she is made to suffer: she is the 
enchanted, the injured, the metamorphosed, and transformed ; in her my 
enemies bave revenged themselves on me, and for her I shall live in perpetuai 
tears till I see her restored to her prìstine state. 

"Ali this I say, that nothing injurious to my lady may be inferred from 
what Sancho has related of her sifdng and winnowing ; for, if she appeared so 
changed to me at one time, no wonder that she should seem transformed to 
him at another. Assuredly, the peerless Dulcinea is bighly-bom, and allied 
in blood to the best and mcst ancient families of Toboso, which town will, from 
h«r name, be no less famous in after-ages than Troy is for its Helen, and Spain 
for its Cava ; though on a more honourable account And in regard to my 
squire Sancho Panza, I beg your highnesses will do him the justice to believe 
that never was knight-errant served by a squire of more pleasantry. His 
shrewdness and simpUcity appear at times so curìously mingled, that it is 
amusing to consider which of the two prevails : he has cunning enough to be 
suspected of knavery, and absurdity enough to be thought a fooL He doubts 
everything, yet he believes everything ; and, when I imagine him about to sink 
into a downright idiot, out comes some observation so pithy and sagacious that 
I know not where to stop in my admiration. In shori I would not exchange 
him for any otìier squire, though a city were offered me in addition ; and, 
therefore, I am in doubt whether I sball do well to send him to the govemment 
your highness has conferred on him, though I perceive in him a capacity so well 
suited to such an of&ce, that, with but a moderate addition of polish to his 
understanding, he will be a perfect master in the art of govcming. Besides we 
know, by sundry proofs, that neither great talents nor much leaming are neces- 
sary to such appointments ; for there are hundreds of govemors who, though 
they can scarcely read, yet in their duty are as sharp as hawks. The chief 
requisite is a good intention ; those who bave no other desire than to act 
m>rightly, wfli always find able and virtuous counsellors to instruct them. 
dk)vemors, being soldiers, and therefore probably unleamed, bave oflen need of 
an assistant to be ready witìi advice. My counsel to Sancho would be, * AU 
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brìbes to refuse, but Insist on bis dues ;* witi some other little matters wbicli 
lie in my breast, and which shall come forth in proper time for Sancho's 
benefit, and the welfare of the island he is to govem. 

In this manner were the duke, the duchess, and Don Quixote conversing, 
when suddenly a great noise of many voices was heard in another part of the 
palace, and presently Sancho lyshed into the saloon, with a temfìed coun- 
tenance, and a dishclout under bis chin, foUowed by a number of kitcfaen- 
helpers^ and other inferior servants ; one of whom carried a trough full of 
something that seemed to be dish-water, with which he foUowed dose npon 
Sancho, and made many efforts to place; it under bis chin, while another sculUon 
seemed equally eager to wash his beard with it 

"What is the matter, fellowst" quoth the dnchess; "what would you do 
with this good man? do you not know that he is a govemor elect?" "This 
gentleman," said the roguish beard-washer, "will not suffer himself to be 
washed, according to custom, as our lord the duke and his master bave been." 
" Yes, I will," answered Sancho, in great wrath, *'but I would bave cleaner 
towels and dearer suds, and not such filthy hands ; for there is no such dif- 
ference between me and my master, that he should be washed with angel water 
and I with devil's ley. The customs of coimtries or of great men's houses are 
good as far as they are agreeable ; but this of beard-scouring bere is worse tban 
the friar's scourge. My beard is clean, and I bave no need of such refreshings ; 
and he who offers to scour me, or touch a hair of my head — ^my beard I should 
say — with due reverence be it spoken, shall fed the full we^ht of my fist upon 
his skull ; for such ceremonies and soapings to my thinking look more like 
jokes and jibes than a dvil welcome." 

The duchess was convulsed with laughter at Sancho's remonstrances and 
rage, but Don Quixote could not endure to behold his squire so accoutred with 
a nlthy towel, and baited by a kitchen rabbie, Making, therefore, a low bow 
to the duke and duchess, as if requesting their permission to speak, he said to 
the greasy tribe, in a solemn voice, " Hark ye, good people, be pleased to let 
the young man alone, and return whence ye carne, or whither ye list ; for my 
squire is as dean as another man, and these troughs are as odious to him as a 
narrow-necked jug. Take my advice, and leave him ; for ndther he nor I 
understand this kmd of jesting." "No, no," quoth Sancho (interrupting his 
master), " let them go on with their sport, and see whether I will bear it or no I 
Let them bring hither a comb, or what else they please, and curry this beaxd, 
and ìf they fìnd anythmg there that should not be there, I will give them leave 
to shear me cross-wise. 

"Sancho Panza is perfectly right," said the duchess, "and will be so in 
whatever he sball say : he is clean, and, as he truly says, needs no washing ; 
and, if he be not pleased with our custom, he is master of his own wffl. 
Besides, unmannerly scourers, you who are so forward to purify others, are 
yourselves shamefully idle — ^in truth, I should say impudent, to bring your 
troughs and greasy dishdouts to such a personage and sudi a beard, instead o< 
ewers and basins of pure gold, and towels of Dutch diaper. Out of my sìgfat, 
barbarìans ! low-bom wretches, who cannot help showmg the spite and envy 
you bear to the squires of knights-errant 1 " 

The roguish crew, and even the major-domo, who accompanied them, thought 
the duchess was in eamest, and, hastily removing the foul cloth from Sancho's 
neck, thev slunk away in confusion. TTie squire, on being thus delivered from 
what he tnought imminent danger, threw himself on his knees before the duchess, 
— "Heaven bless your highness," quoth he; "great persons are aWe to do 
great kindnesses. For my part, I know not how to repay your ladjr^ip for 
that you bave just done me, and can only wish myself dubbed a knight-errant, 
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that I may employ ali the days of my life in the service of so high a lady. A 
peasant I am, Sancho Panza my name ; I am married, I have children, and I 
serve as a squire ; if with any one of these I can be serviceable to your grandeur, 
l 'shall be nimbler in obeying than your ladyship in commanding," 

** It plainly appears, Sancho," answered the duchess, "that you have leamed 
to be courteous in the school of courtesy itself — l 'mean, it is evident that you 
have been bred under the wing of Signor Don Quixote, who is the very cream 
of complaisance, and the flower of ceremony. Well may it fare with such a 
master and such a man 1 — the one the polar star of knight-errantry, and the 
other the bright luminary of squire-like fidelity I Rise up, friend Sancho, and 
be assured I will reward your courtesy by prevailing with my lord duke to 
hasten the performance of tìie promise he has made you of a govemmenL" 

Here the conversation ceased, and Don Quixote went to repose during the 
beat of the day; and the duchess desired Sancho, if he had no inclination to 
sleep, to pass me afternoon with her and her damsels in a very cool apartment 
Sandio said, in reply, that, though he was wont to sleep four or five hours a 
day, during the afternoon heats of the summer, yet to wait upon her highness, 
he wouid endeavour, with ali his might, not to sleep at ali "that day, and would 
be at her service. He accordingly retired with the duchess ; while the duke 
made further arrangements conceming the treatment of Don Quixote : being 
desirous that it should, in ali things, be strìctly conformable to the style in 
which it is recorded the knights of fonner times were tieated. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Of thf rdishing cofwersation whick passed between the duckess, ker damsds^ and 
Sancho Panza : — worthy to be read and noted. 

The history then relates that Sancho Panza did not take his afternoon sleep, 
bttt, in complìance with his promise, went immediately after his dinner to see 
the duchess, who, being delighted to hear him talk, desired him to sit down by 
ber on a stool, although Sandio, out of pure good manners, would bave declined 
it ; but the duchess told him that be must be seated as a govemor, and talk as 
a squire, since in both those capacities he deserved the very seat of the famous 
champion Cid Ruy Dias. Sancho therefore submitted, and placed himself 
dose by the duchess, while ali ber damsels and duennas drew near and stood in 
silent attention to bear the conversation. ** Now that we are alone,** saia the 
duchess, "where nobody can overhear us, I wish signor govemor would satisfy 
me as to certain doubts that bave arìsen from the printed history of the great 
Dòn Quixote j one of which is that, as honest Sancho never saw Dulcinea — I 
mean the lady Dulcinea del Toboso — nor delivered to ber the letter of Don 
Quixote, which was left in the pocket-book in the Sierra Morena, I would be 
glad to know how he could presume to feign an answer to that letter, or assert 
that he found ber winnowing wheat, which he must bave known to be altogether 
false, and much to the prejudice of the peerless Dulcinea's character, as well as 
inconsistcnt with the duty and fideliiy of a trusty squire." 

At these words, without making any reply, Sancho got up from his stool, and 
with his body bent, and the tip of his forefinger on his lips, he stepped softly 
round the room, lifting up the hangings : and this dona, he sat himself down 
again and said, " Now, madam, that I ani sure that nobody but the company 
present can hear us, I will answer, without fe<«r, to ali you ask of me : and the 
ftrst thing 1 teli you is that I take my master Don Quixote for a downright 
madman ; and though sometimes he will talk in a way which, to my thinking, 
and in "he opinion of ali who hear him, is so much to the purpose that Sàtan 
himself could not speak betler, yet for ali that, I believe him to be really and 
truly mad. Now this being so, as in my mind it is, nothing is more easy than 
to make him believe anything, though it has neither head nor tail: like that 
afìair of the answer to the letter, and another matter of some six or eight days' 
standing, which is not yet in print — I mean the enchantment of my mistress 
Donna Dulcmea ; for you must know I made him believe she was enchante<^ 
though it was no more true than that the moon is a hom lantem. 

The duchess desired him to teli ber the particulars of that enchantment or 
|est; and Sancho recounted the whole^ exactly as it had passed, very much to 
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the entertainment of his hearers. " From what honest Sancho has ^old me," 
said ^e duchess, *'a certain scruple troublès me^ and something whispers in my 
ear, saying, ' Since Don Quixote de la Mancha is such a lunatic and simpleton, 
surely Sancho Panza, his squire, who knows it, and yet foUows and serves him, 
relying on his vain promises, must be more mad than his master! Now this 
being the case, it will surely tum to bad account, lady duchess, if to such ai 
Sandio Panza thou givest an island to govem ; for how should he who rules 
himself so ili, be able to govem others ? 

"Faith, madam," quoth Sancho, "that same scruple is an honest scruple^ 
and need not speak in a whisper, but plain out, or as it lists; for I know it says 
true, and had I been wise, I should long since bave left my master; — ^but such 
is my lot, or such my evil-errantry. I cannot help it — follow him I must : we 
are both of the same town, I bave eaten his bread, I love him, and he retums 
my love ; he gave me his ass-colts : — above ali, I am faithful, so that nothing 
in the world can part us but the sexton's spade and shovel; and if your highness 
does not choose to give me the govemment you promised, God made me 
without it, and pcrhaps it may be ali the better for my conscience if I do not 
get it; for fool as I am, I understand the proverb, * The pismire had wings to 
ber sorrow ;' and perhaps it may be easier for Sancho the squire to get to heaveu 
than for Sancho the govemor. They make as good bread bere as in France ; 
and by night ali cats are grey; unhappy ishe who has not breakiasted at three ; 
and no stomach is a span bigger than another, and may be hlled, as they say, 
with Straw or with bay. Of the little birds in the air, God himself takes the 
care ; and four yards of coarse cloth of Cuenza are warmer than as many of 
iìne Segovia serge ; and in travelling from this world to the next, the road is no 
wider for the prince than the peasant. The pope's body takes up no more room 
than that of the sexton, though a loftier person : for in the grave we must pack 
dose together, whether we like it or not : so good night to ali. And let me 
teli you again that, if your highness will not give me the island because I am a 
fool, I will be wise enough not to care a fig for it. I bave heard say the devil 
lurks behind the cross ; sdì is not gold that glitters. From the ploughtail Bamba 
was ndsed to the throne of Spain, and from his riches and revels was Roderigo 
cast down to be devoured by serpents — if ancient ballads teli the truth." 

"And how should they He?" said the duenna Rodriguez, who was among 
the attendants. " I remember one that relates to a king named Roderigo, who 
was shut up ali alive in a tomb full of toads, snakes, and lizards ; and how, 
after two days* imprisonment, his voice was heard from the tomb, crying in a 
dolorous tone, * Now they gnaw me, now they gnaw me, in the part by which 
I sinned the most ! * and according to this, the gentleman has much reason to 
say he would rather be a poor lalx)urer than a king, to be devoured by such 
vermin." 

The duchess was highly amused with Sancho's proverbs and philosophy, as 
well as the simplicity of ber duenna. ** My good Sancho knows full well,'* said 
she, "that the promise of a knight is held so sacred by him that he will perforai 
it even at the expense of life. The duke, my lord and husband, though he is 
not of the errant order, is nevertheless a knight, and therefore will infallibly 
keep his word as to the promised govemment. Let Sancho, tben, be of good 
cheer ; for in spite of tìie envy and malice of the world, before he is aware oi 
it, he may find himself seated in the state chair of his island and territory, and 
in full.possession of a govemment for which he would refuse one of brocade 
three stories high. What I charge him is, to take heed how he govems his 
vassals, and forget not that they are well-bom, and of approved loyalty." " As 
to the matter of coveming," answered Sancho, ** let me alone for that I am 
naturally charita^e and good to the poor, and * None shall dare the loaf to 
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steal from him that sifts and kneads the meal :' — ^by my beads I they shall put 
no false dice upon me. An old dog is not to be coaxed wìth a crust, and I 
know how to snuff my eyes and keep the cobwebs from them ; for I can teli 
where the shoe pinches. Ali thU I say to assure your highness that the good 
shall bave me hand and heart, while the bad shsdl find neither the one nor 
t'other. And, as to goveming well, the main pomt, in my mlnd, is to make a 
good beginning ; and, that being done, who knows but that by the time I 
nave been fifteen days a govemor, my finger» may get so nimble in the office 
that they will tickle it off better than the drudgery I was bred to in the field I " 

"You are in the right, Sancho," quoth the duchess, "for eveiything wants 
time : men are not scholars at their birth, and bishops are made of men, not 
of stones. But, to return to the subject we were just now upon, conceming 
&e transformation of the lady Dulcinea ; I bave reason to think that Sancho's 
artiiìce to deceive bis master, and make him believe the peasant-girl to be 
Dulcinea endianted, was, in fact, ali a contrìvanoe of some one of the magicians 
who persecute Don Quixote ; for really, and in truth, I know from veiy good 
authority that the country wench who so lightly sprang upon ber ass was verily 
Dulcinea del Toboso herself ; and that my good Sancho, in thinking he had 
deceived his master, was himself much more deceived ; and there is no more 
doubt of this than of any other things that we never saw. For Signor Sancho 
Panza must know that bere also we bave our enchantere, who favour us and 
teli US feithfuUy ali that passes in the world ; and believe me, Sancho, the 
jumping wench was really Dulcinea, and is as certainly charmed as the mother 
that bore ber ; and, when we least expect it, we shall see ber again in ber own 
true shape : then will Sancho discover that it was he who has been imposed 
upon, and not his master/' 

** Ali that might well be," quoth Sancho ; '* and now I begin to believe what 
my master told of Montesmo*s cave, where he saw my lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
in exactly the same figure and dress as when it carne into mv head to enchant 
ber, with my own wifi, as I fancied, though, as your ladyshìp says, it must 
bave been quite otherwise. Liord bless us I How can it be supposed that my 
poor head-piece could, in an instant, bave contrived so cunnmg a device, or 
who could think my master such a goose as to believe so unlikely a matter, 
upon no better voucher than myself 1 But, madam, your goodness will know 
better than to think the worse of me for ali that Liack-a-day I it cannot be 
expected that an ignorant lout, as I am, should be able to smeli out the trìcks 
and wìles of wicked magicians. I contrived the thing with no intentioa to 
offend my master, but oidy to escape his chiding; and, if it has happened 
otherwise, God is in heaven, and He is the judge of hearts.'' "That is 
honestly spoken," quoth the duchess ; "but, Sancho, did you not mention - 
something of Montesino^s cave 7 I should be glad to know what you meant" 
Sancho then gave ber highiiess an account of that adventure^ with its drcum- 
stances, and when he had done, " See now,'' quoth the duchess, "if this does 
not confirm what I bave just said ! for, since the great Don Quixote affirms 
that he saw -the very same country wench whom Sancho met coming from 
Toboso, she certainly mustbe Dulcinea, and it shows that the enchaaters here- 
abouts are very busy and excessively officious." 

"Well," quoth Sancho Panza, " if my lady be enchanted, so much the w<»rse 
for ber ; I do not think myself bound to quarrel with my master's enemies^ for 
they must needs be many and very wicked ones too. Stili I must say, and it 
cannot be denied, that she I saw was a country wench : a country wench, at 
least, I took ber to be, and such I thought ber : and, if that same lass really 
happened to be Dulcinea, I am not to be called to account for it, nor oi:fght 
St to be laid at my door Sancho, truly, would bave enough to do if he must 
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answer for ali, and at every tum to be told that Sancho said it, Sancho did 
it, Sancho carne back, Sancho retumed; as if Sancho were anybody they 
pleased, and not that very Sancho Panza handed about in print ali the world 
over, as Sampson Carrasco told me, who, at least, has been bachelorìzed at 
Salamanca; and such persons cannot lie, unless when they bave a mind to do 
so, or when it may tum to good account ; so that there is no reason to meddle 
nor make with me, since I nave a good name, and, as I bave heard my master 
sayi a good name is better than bags of gold. Case me but in that same govenv 
ment, and you shall see wonders : for a good squire will make a good govemor." 

" Sancho speaks like an oracle," quoth the duchess ; " di that he has now 
said are so many sentences of Cato, or at least extracted from the very marrow 
of Miehad Verino himself— * florentibus ocddit annis:' in short, to speak in 
his own way, a bad cloak often covers a good drinker." ** Tnily, madam,*' 
answéred Sancho, **I never in my life drank for any bad purpose ;' for thirst, 
perhaps, I bave, as I am no hypocrite. I drink when I want it, and if it is 
offered to me, rather than be thought ill-mannered ; for when a friend drinks 
one*s health, who can be so hard-hearted as not to pledge him ? Btlt though I 
put on the shoes, they are no dirtier for me. And truly, there is no fear of that, 
for water is your common drink of squires-errant, who are always wandering 
about woods, forests, meadows, mountains, and craggy rocks, where no one 
merctfid drop of wine is to be got, though they would give an eye for it** ** In 
truthl believe it," said the duchess : "but as it grows late» go, Sancho, and 
repose yourself, and we will talk of these matters again hereafter, and orders 
shall speedily be given about casing you, as you cali it, in the govemment" 

Sancho again kissed the duchess s band, and begged of ber, as a &vour, that 
^good care might be taken of his Dajyple, for he was the light of bis eyes. 
** What mean you by Dappiè ?" quoth the duchess. ** I mean my ass, please 
your highness," replied Sancho ; "for not to give him that name, I commonly 
cali him Dappiè ; and I desired this good mistress bere, when I first carne into 
the castle, to take care of him, which made ber as angry as if I bad called her 
old and ugly ; yet in my mind it would be more proper and naturai for duennas 
to take charge of asses than strut about Hke ladies in rooms of state. Heaven 
save me I what a deadly grudge a certain gentleman in our town had for these 
madams." " Some filthy clown, I make no question," quoth Donna Rodriguez, 
"for, had he been a gentleman and known what good breeding was, he would 
bave placed them tmder the horns of the moon." 

" Enough," quoth the duchess, " let us bave no more of this; peace. Donna 
Rodrìguez; and you, Signor Panza, be quiet, and leave the care of making 
much of your Dappiè to me ; for, being a jewel of Sancho's, I will lay him 
upon the appiè of my eye." "Let hLn lie in the stable, my good lady," 
answéred Sancho, " for upon the appiè of your grandeur's eye neither he nor 1 
are wofthy to lie one single moment, — 's life ! they should stick me like a sheep 
sooner than I would consent to Such a thing ; for though my m^ter sa)rs that, 
in respect to good manners, we should rather lose the game by a card too much 
than too little, yet, when the business in band is about asses and eyes, we shouTd 
step warily with compass in band." " Carry him, Sancho," quoth the duchess, 
" to your govemment, and there you may r^;ale him .as you please, and set him 
iree irom further labour." " Think not, my lady duchess," quoth Sancho, 
" tìiat you bave said much ; for I bave seen more asses than one go to govem- 
ments, and therefore, if I should carry mine, it would be notbing new. The 
reHsh of Sancho's conversation was not lost -upon the duchess, who, after dis- 
missing him to his repose, went to give the duke an account of ali that had 
passed between them. They afterwards consulted together how they should 
practise some jest upon Don Qmxote^ to humour his knight-errantiy ; and ^ 
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indeed they devised many of that kind, so ingenious and appropiiate as to be 
«uxx>unted among the prime adventures that occnr in this great histoxy. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Giving an account oftke metkod prescribed for disenchanting thepeerhss Dulcinea 
del Toboso; whick is one ofthe mostfamous adventures in this bóok. 

The duke and duchess were extremely diverted with the humoors of theìr two 
guests ; and resolvìng to improve their sport by practising some pleasantries 
that should have the appearance of a romantic adventure, they contrived to diesa 
up a very choice entertainment from Don Quixote's account of the cave of Monte- 
sinos : taking that subject, because the dudiess had obsenred, with astonishmenl^ 
that Sandio now believed his lady Dulcinea was really enchanted, although he 
himself had been her sole enchanter! Accordingly, after the servants had 
been well instructed as to their deportment towards Don Quixote, a boar-hunt 
was proposed, and it was determined to set out in five or six da3rs with a princely 
train of huntsmen. The knight was presented with a hunting suit proper for 
the occasion, which, however, he declined, saying that he must soon return to 
the severe duties of his profession, when, having no sumpters nor wardrobes, 
such things would be superfluous. But Sancho readily accepted a suit of fine 
green cloth which was onered to him, intending to sell it the first opportunity. 

The appointed day being come^ Don Quixote armed himself^ and Sandio in 
his new suit mounted Dappiè, {which he preferred to a borse that was offered 
him) and joined the troop of fiunters. The duchess issued forth magnificentiy 
attired, and Don Quixote, out of pure politeness, would hold the reins of the 
palfrey, though the duke was unwilling to allow it Having arrìved at the 
proposed scene of their diversion, wnich was in a wood be^een two lofty 
mountains, they posted themselves in places where the toils were to be pitched; 
and ali the party having taken their different stations, the sport b^^ with 
prodigious noise and clamour, insomuch that, bctween the &houts of the hunts- 
men, the cry of the hounds, and the sound of the homs, they could not bear 
each other. The duchess alighted, and with a boar-spear in her hand, took 
her stand in a place where she expected the boars would pass. The duke and 
Don Quixote dismounted also, and placed themselves by her side : while Sancho 
took his station behind them ali, with his Dappiè, whom he would not quit, 
lest some mischance should befal him. Scarcely had they ranged themselves in 
order, when a hideous boar of monstrous size rushed out of cover, pursued by 
the dogs and hunters, and made directly towards them, gnadiing his teeth and 
tossing foam with his mouth. Don Quixote, on seeing him «pproach, braced 
his shield, and drawing his sword, stepped before the rest to meet him. The 
duke joined him with his boar-spear ; suid the duchess would have been the 
foremost, had not the duke prevcnted her. Sancho alone stood aghajst, and, at 
the sight of the fierce animai, leaving even his Dappiè, ran in terror towards a 
lofty oak, in which he hoped to be secure ; but his hopes were in vain, for, as 
he was struggling to reach the top, and had got half-way up, unfortunately a 
branch to which he clung gave way, and, falling with it, he was caught by the 
stump of another, and bere left suspended in the air, so that he could neitber 
get up nor down. Finding himself in this situation, with his new green coat tear- 
ing, and almost in reach of the terrible creature should it chance to come that 
way, he b^an to bawl so loud and to cali for help so vehemently, that ali who 
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heard him and did not see him thoiight verily he was betereen the teeth of some 
wild beast. The tusked boar, however, was soon laid at length by the nume- 
rous spears that were levelled at him from ali sides ; at w)iich time Sancho's 
cries and lamentations reached the ears of Don Quixote,' who, tuming round, 
beheld him hanging from the oak with his head downwards, and dose by him 
stood Dappiè, who never forsook him in adversity ; — indeed^ it was remarked 
by Cid Hamet» that he seldom saw Sancho Panza without Dappiè, or Dappiè 
wìthout Sancho Panza : such was the amity and cordial love that subsisted 
between them 1 Don Quixote hastened to the assistance of his squire, who was 
no sooner released than he began to examine the rent in his hunting suit, which 
grieved him to the soul : for he looked upon that suit as a rich inheritance. 

The huge animai they had slain was laid across a sumpter-mule, and after 
covering it with branches of rosemary and myrtle, they carried it, as the spoils 
of victory, to a large fìeld-tent, erected in the midst of the wood, where a 
sumptuous entertainment was prepared, worthy of the magnifìcence of the donor. 
Sancho, showing the wounds of the tom garments to the duchess, said, *' Had 
faares or birds been our game, I should not bave had this misfortune. For my 
part I cannot think what pleasure there can be in beating about for a monster 
that, if it reaches you with a tusk, may be the death of you. There is an old 
bailad which says, — 

May fate of Fabila be thine. 

And make thee food for bears or swìne." 

"That -Fabila," said Don Quixote, "was a king of the (roths, who, going 
to the chase, was devoured by a bear." ** What I mean," quoth Sancho, " is, 
that I would not bave kings and other great folks run into such dangers merely 
for pleasure ; and indeed, methinks it ought to be none to kill poor beasts that- 
never meant any harm. " " You are mistaken, Sancho, " said the duke ; "hunt- 
ing wild beasts is the most proper exercise for knights and princes. Tlie chase 
is an image of war : there you bave stratagems, artifìces, and ambuscades to be 
employed, in order to overcome your enemy with safety to yourself : there, too, 
you are often exposed to the extremes of cold and beat ; idleness and ease are 
despised ; the body acquires health and vigoróus activìty : — in short, it is aa 
exercise which may be beneficiai to many and injurìous to none. Besides, it is 
not a vulgar amusement, but, like hawking, is the peculiar sport of the great 
Therefore, Sancho, change your opinion before you become a govemor; for 
then you wiH find your accoimt in these diversions." " Not so, i' faith," re- 

f^lied Sancho ; "the good govemor and the broken leg should keep at home, 
t would be fine inde^ for people to come after him about business, and find 
him gadding in the mountains for his pleasure. At that rate what would 
become of his govemment ? In good truth, sir, hunting, and such Uke pastimes, 
are rather for your idle companions than for govemors. The way I mean to 
divert myself shall be with brag at Easter, and at bowls on Sundays and boli- 
days : as'for your hunting, it befits neitìier my condition nor conscience." 
" Heaven grant you prove as good as you promise," said the duke; "but say- 
ing and 'doing are often wide apart" " Be that as it will," replied Sancho; 
"the good pay master wants no pawn ; and Gk)d*s help is better than early 
rìsing : and the belly carries the legs, and not the legs the belly : — I mean that, 
with the help of Heaven and a good intention, I warrant I shall govem better 
than a goss-hawk. Ay, ay, let them put their fingers in my mouth and try 
whether or noi 1 can bite." " A curse upon thy proverbs," said Don Quixote, 
" when will the day come that I shall bear thee utter one coherent sentence 
without that base intermbtture T Let this blockhead alone, I beseech your 
cxcellendes ; he will grind your souls to death, not between two, but twc 
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thousand proverbs — ali timed as well, and as mudi to the purpose, «s I wish 
God may grant him health, or me, if I desire to bear them." " Sancho Panza'» 
proverbs," said the duchess, "though more numerous than those of the Greek 
commentator, are equally admirable for their sententious brevity. For my own 
part, I must confess, they give me more pleasure than many others, more aptly 
suited and better timed. 

After this and such-like pleasant conversation, they left the tent, and retìred 
into the wood to examine their nets and snares. The day passed and night 
carne on, not clear and cairn, lìke the usuai evening in summer, but in a kind of 
murky twilight, extremely favourable to the projects of the duke and duchesi 
Soon after 3ie dose of day the wood suddenly seemed to be in flames on ali 
sides, and from every quarter was heaid the sounds of numerous trumpets, 
and other martial instruments, as if great bodies of cavalry were passìng through 
the wood. Ali present seemed petrified with astonishment at what they heard 
and saw. To these noises others succeeded, like the Moorish yells at the onset 
of battle. Trumpets, darìona, drums, and fifes> were hear(( ali at once, so 
loud and incessant, that he must bave been without sense who did not lose it in 
the midst of so discordant and horrible a din. The duke and duchess were» 
alanned, Don Quixote in amazement, and Sancho Panza trembled : — ^in short, 
even those who were in the secret were terrified, and constemation held them 
ali in silence. A post-boy, habited like a fìend, now made bis appearance, 
blowing, as he passed onward, a monstrous hom, which prodùced a hoarse and 
frightfiU sound. 

"Ho, courierl" cried the duke, "who are you? Whither go you T And 
what soldiers are those who seem to be crossing this wood?" To wMch>the 
courier answered in a terrifìc voice, "I am the devil, and am going in quest 
of Don Quixote de la Mancha. Those you inquire about are six troops of 
enchanters, conducting the peerless Dvdcinea dd Toboso, accompanied by the 
gallant Frenchman Montesinos, who comes to inform her knight by what means 
she is to be released from the power of enchantment" ** If you were the devil, 
as you say, and, indeed, appear to be," quoth the knight, **you would bave 
known that I who stand before you am that same Dòn Quixote de la Mancha." 
"Before Heaven, and on my conscience," replied the devil, "in my hurry and 
distraction I did not see him." ** This devil," quoth Sancho, " must needs be 
aìi honest fellow, and a good Christian, else he would not bave swom by 
Heaven and his consdence ; for my part, I verily beheve there are some good 
people even in beli." The devil now, without alighting, directed his eyes 
to Don Quixote, and said, " To thee, Knight of the Lions— and may I see thee 
between their paws ! — I am sent by the valiant but unfortunate Montesinos, 
by whom I am directed to command thee to wait his arrivai on the very spot 
wherever I should find thee. With him comes the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, 
in order to inform thee by what means thou mayst deliver her from the thraldom 
of enchantment Thou hast heard my message; I now return; — devils like 
myself bave thee in thdr keeping I and good angels that noble pair I " Ali 
were in perplexity, but espedally the knight and squire : Sancho to see how 
Dulcinea must be enchanted in spite of plain truth, and Don Quixote from 
certain qualms respecting the truth of his adventures in the cave of Montesinos. 
While he stood niusing on this subject, the duke said to him, "Do you mean 
to wait. Signor Don Quixote?" "Why not?" answered he; "bere wUl I 
wait, intrepid and fìrm, though ali beli should come to assault me." " By my 
£ùth !" quoth Sancho, "if I should see another devil, and bear another such 
hom, I will no more stay bere than in Flanders." 

The night now grew darker, and numerous lights were seen glancin^ through 
the wood, like those exhalations which in the air appear like shootmg stars. 
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A dreadful noise was likewise heard, lìke tbat caused by the poùderoiis wheels 
of an ox-waggon, from whose harsh and continued creaking, it is said, wplves 
and beare fly away in terror. The turmoil, however, stili increased, for at the 
four qiiarters of the wood, hostile amjies seemed to be engaged : here was heard 
the djreadful thunder of artillery ; there volleys of innumerable musqueteers ; 
the clashÌTìg of arms, and shouts of nearer combatants, joined with the Moorish 
war-hoop at a dìstance ; — ^ùi short, the homs, clarions, trompcts, drums, camion, 
musketSj and above ali, the frightful creaking of the waggons, formed altogethex 
so tremendous a din, that Don Quixote had need of ^1 his courage to stand 
firm, and wait the issue. But Sancho's heart quite failed him, and he fell down 
in a swoon at the duchess*s feet. Gold water being brought at her grace'à 
command, it was sprinkled upon his face, and his senses retumed just in time 
to witness the arrivai of one of the creaking waggons. It was drawn by four 
heavy oxen, ali covered with black palls, havìng àlso a large flaming torch 
fcistened to each hom. On the floor of the waggon was placed a seat, much 
elevated, on which sat a venerable old man, with a beard whiter than snow, 
that reached below his girdle. His vestment was a long gown of black buck- 
ram (for the carrìage was so illuminated that everything might be easily distin- 
guished), and the drìvers were two demons clothed aSo in black, and of such 
hideous aspect that Sancho, having once seen them, shut his eyes, and would 
not venture upon a second look. 

When the waggon had arrived opposite the party, the venerable person within 
it arose from his seat, and, standing erect, with a solemn voice, he said, ** I am 
the sage Lirgandeo." He then sat down, and the waggon went forward. After 
that another waggon passed in the same rr.anner, with another old man enthroned, 
who, when the camage stopped, arose, and, in a voice no less solemn, said, 
"lam the sage Alquife, the great friend of Urganda the unknown." He 
passed on, and a third waggon advanced at the same pace ; but the person 
seated on the throne was not an old man, like the two former, but a man o£ 
robust form and Ul-favoured countenance, who, when he came near, stood up 
as the others had done, and said, with a voice hoarse and diabolical, *'I am 
Arcalaus, the enchanter, mortai enemy of Araadis de Gaul, and ali his race," 
and immediatel^ proceeded onward. The three waggons halting at a little 
dìstance, the pamlul noise of their wheels ceased, and it was followed by the 
sweet and Harmonious sounds of music, deliehtfid to Sancho's ears, who, taking 
it for a favourable omen, said to the duchess (from whose side he had not 
stirred an inch), " Where there is music, madam, there can be no mischiet" 
" No, nor where there is Ught and splendour," ailswered the duchess. " Flame 
mavgive light," replied Sancho, *'and bonfires may illuminate ; yet we may 
easily be bumt by them; but music is always a sign of feasting and merriment" 
"That will be seen presently," quoth Don Quixote, who was listening; and 
he said rìght, for it wìll be found in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

IVherein is conHnued thi account ofthe nuthod prescribtd to Don Qmxotcjòt 
cUsenchanting Dulcinea: with oihtr wonderful events, 

As the agreeable music approached, they observed that it attended a stately 
triumphal car, drawn by sbc grey mules, covered with white linen ; and upon 
eadi of them rode a penitent of light,* dothed also in white, and holding a 
liehted torch in bis band. The car was more than doublé the size of Uie others 
which had passed, and twelve penitents were rqpged in order within it, ali 
carrying lignted torches; a signt which at once caused surprìse and terroc 
Upon an elevated throne sat a nymph, covered 'v^th a thousand veils of alver 
tissue, bespangled with innumerable flowers of gold, so that ber dress, if not 
neh, was gay and glittering. Over ber head was tbrown a transparent gauze, 
so thin that through its folds might be seen a most beautiful face ; and from 
the multitude of l^hts, it was easy to discem that she was young as well as 
beautiful ; for she was evidently under twenty years of age, though not less 
than seventeen. Close by ber sat a ligure, dad in a magnifìcent robe, readùng 
,to the feet, having hb head covered with a biade veiL The moment this yast 
machine arrived opposite to where the duke and duchess and Don Quixote 
stood, the attending music ceased, as well as the harps and lutes within the car. 
The figure in the gown tben stood up, and throwine open the robe and uncover- 
ing his face, dispkyed the ghastly countenance of death, looking so terrìfìc that 
Don Quixote staited, Sandtp was struck with terror, and even the duke and 
duchess seemed to betray some symptoms of fear. This living death, standing 
erect, in a dull and drowsy tone, and with a sleepy articmation, spoke as 
fòUows: — 

Merlin I am, miscalled the devil's son 

In lying annals, authorised by time : 

Monardi supreme, and great depositary 

Of magic art and Zoroastic skill ; 

Rivai of envious ages, that would bidè 

The glorious deeds of errant cavaliers, 

Favour*d by me and my peculiar charge, 

Though vile enchanters, stili on mischief bent, 

To pla£[ue mankind thelr balefiil art employ, 

Merlin s soft nature, ever prone to good, 

His power indines to bless the human race. 

In hadè's chambers, where my busied ghost 
Was fbrming spells and mystic characters, 
Dulcinea^s voice, peerless Tobosan maid, 
With moumful accents reach*d my pitying ears, 
I knew ber woe, ber metamorphou^d forni, 
1" rom high-lx>m beauty in a palace graced, 
lo the loathed features of a cottage wench 
With sympathising grief I straight revolved 
The numerous tomes of my detested art, 
And in the hoUow of this skeleton 
My soul inclosing, hither am I come, 
To Idi the cure of such uncommon ills. 

* 1u Ifpgland also to be clothed in a white sheet, and bear a candle or torch in che hand, i« 
penanoc : aad in the aame manner the "amende hanorable* ù performed in Franoe. 
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O glory thou of ali that case their limbs 
In polìshed steel and fenceful adamant 1 
Light, beacon, polar star, and glorìous guide 
Of ali who, starting from the lazy down, 
Banish ignoble sleep for the rude toil 
And hardy exercise of errant anns I 
Spain's boasted pride, La Mancha's matchless knìght, 
Whose valiant deeds outstrip pursuing fame ! 
Would*st thou to beaut/s pristine state restore 
Th' enchanted dame, Sancho, thy faithfìil squire, 
Must to his br^pmy buttocks, bare expos*d, 
Three thousand and three hundred strìpes apply, 
Such as may sting and give him smarting pain : 
The authors of her change have thus decreed, 
Ànd this is Merlm's errand from the shades." 

** What r* quoth Sancho, "three thousand lashes ! Odd's-flesh ! I wiU as 
soon give myself three stabs as three single lashes — much less three thousand ! 
The devil take this way of disenchanting 1 I cannot see what my buttocks have 
to do with enchautments. Before Heaven ! if Signor Merlin can find cut no 
other way to disenchant the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, enchanted she may go 
to her gnive for me I " " Not lash thyself I thou garlic-eating wretch !" quoth 
Don Quixote ; " I shall take thee to a tree, and tie thee naked as thou weit 
bom, and there, not three thousand and three hundred, but six thousand six 
hundred lashes will I give thee, and those so well laid on that three thousand 
three hundred hard tugs shall not tug them off. So answer me not a word, 
scoundrel ! for I will tear thy very soni out!" **It must not be so," said 
Merlin ; *' the lashes that honest Sancho is to receive must not be applied by 
force, but with his good will, and at whatever time he pleases» for no term is 
fìxed : and furthermore, he ìs allowed, if he please, to save himself half the 
trouble of applying so many lashes, by having half the number laid on bv 
another hand, provided that band be somewhat heavier than his own. 
•*Neither another band nor my own," quoth Sanchc^ "no band, either heavy 
or Jight, shall touch my fiesh. Was the lady Dulcinea brought forth by me, 
that my posteriors must pay for the transgressions of her eyes ? My master, 
indeed, who is part of her, since at every step he is calling her his Kfe, his soul, 
his support, and stay — he it is who ought to lash himself for her, and do 
ali that is needful for her delivery : but for me to whip myself— no, I pro- 
nounce it I " 

No sooner had Sancho thus declared himself^ than the spangled nymph who 
sat by the side of Merlin arose, and throwing aside her veil, discovered a face 
of extraordinary beauty : and with a masculine air, and no very amiable voice, 
addressed herself to Sancho: **0 wretched squire — with no more soul than a 
pitcher I thou heart of cork and bowels of flint ! hadst thou been required, 
nose-sUtting fhief ! to throw thyself from some high tower ; hadst thou been 
desired, enemy of human kind ! to eat a dozen of toads, two dozen of lizards, 
and three dozen of snakes ; hadst thou been requested to kill thy wife and 
children with some bloody and sharp scimitar — ^no wonder if thou hadst betrayed 
some saueamishness ; but to hesitate about three thousand three hundred lashes, 
which mere is not a wretched school-boy but receives every month, it amazes, 
stupifies, and affrights the tender bowels of ali who bear it, and even of ali who 
shail hereafter be told it. Cast, thou marble-hearted wretch ! — cast, I say, 
those huge goggle eyes upon these lovely balis of mine, that shine like glkter- 
ing stars, and thou vrilt see them weep, drop by drop, and stream after stream, 
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making furrows, tracks, and paths down these beautiful cheeks I Relent, 
malicious and evil-minded monster ! be moved- by my blooming youth, which, 
tfaough yet in its teens, is pining and withering beneath the Vile bark of a 
peasant-wench ; and if at tms moment I appear otherwise, it is by the special 
favour of Signor Merlin, hoping that these charms may soften that iron heart ; 
for the tears of afflicted beauty tum rocks into cotton, and tigers into tambs. 
Lash, untamed beast f lash away on that brawny flesh of Siine, and rouse 
from that base sloth which only indines thee to eat and eat again ; and restore 
to me the delicacy of my skin, the sweetness of my temper, and aU the charms 
of beauty ; and il for my sake thou wilt not be mollifieci into reasonable ccmi- 
pliance, let the anguish of that miserable knight stir thee to compassion — ^thy 
master I mean, whose soul I see sticking crosswise in his throat, not ten inches 
from his lips, waiting only thy cruel or kind answer either to fly ont of his 
mouth, or return joymlly into his bosom." 

Don Quixote bere putting his finger to his throat, ** Before Heaven ! ** said he^ 
" Dulcinea is right, for I bere feel my soul sticking in my throat, like the stopper 
of a cross-bow I " " What say you to that, Sancho t " quoth the duchess. 
**I say, madam," answered Sancho, **what 1 bave already said, that, as to the 
lashes, I pronoimce thenu" "Renounce, you should say, Sancho," quoth the 
duke, *'and not * pronounce.' " "Please your grandeur to let me alone," 
replied Sancho, ** for I cannot stand now to a letter more or less : these lashes 
so torment me that I know not what I say or do. But I would £iin know one 
thing from the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and that is, where she leamt ber 
manner of asking a favour T She comes to desire me to tear my flesh with 
strijies, and at the same time lays upon me such a bead-roll of ili names that the 
devil may bear them for me. What ! does she think my flesh is made of brass? 
or that I care a nish whether she is enchanted or not I Where are the presents 
she has brought to soften me T Instead of a basket of fine linen shirts, night- 
caps, and socks (though I wear none), bere is nothing but abuse. Every one 
knows that *the golden load is a burtìien light ;* t£it *gifls will make their 
way through stone walls ! ' *pray devoutly and hammer on stoutly; ' and one 
'taJce* is worth two TU give thee*s.* There*s his worship my master, too, 
instead of wheedling and coaxing me to make myself wool and carded cotton, 
threatens to tie me stark naked to a tree and doublé the dose of stripes. • These 
tender-hearted gentlefolks ought to remember too that they not only desire to 
bave a s<iuire whìpped, but a govemor, making no more of it than saying, 
* drink wilh your cnerries. * Let them leam — ^piagne take them I let them team 
how to ask and entreat, and mind their breedmg. Ali times are not alike, nor 
are men always in a humour for ali things. At this moment my heart is ready 
to burst with grief to see this rent in my jacket, and people come to desire that 
I would also tear my flesh, and that, too, of my own good-will : 1 bave just as 
much mind to the thing as to tum Turk." 

** In truth, friend Sancho," said the duke, *'if you do not relent and become 
softer than a ripe fig, you finger no govemment of mine. It would be a fine 
thing, indeed, were I to send my good islanders a cruel, flinty-hearted tyrant, 
whom neither the tears of afflicted damsels nor the admonitions of wise, reve- 
rend, and ancient enchanters can move to compassion I Really, Sancho, I am 
compelled to say— no stripes, no govemment "May I not be allowed two 
dajrs, my lord," quoth Sancho, ** to consider what is best for me to do?" **In no 
wise can that be," cried Merlin ; **on this spot and at this instant you must 
determine ; for Dulcinea must either return to Montesino's cave and to ber 
mstic shape, or in ber present form be carried to the Elysìan fields, there to 
wait unti! the penance be completed." " Come, friend Sancho," said the 
duchess, ** be of good cheer, and show yourself gratefìd to your master, whose 
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bread you bave eaten, and to whose generous nature ani noble feats of chivalry 
we are ali so much beholden. . Come, my son, give yc-ur consent, and let the 
devil go to the devil; leave fear to the cowardly; a good heart breaks bad 
fortune, as you well know." 

**Hark you. Signor Merlin," quoth Sancho, addressing himself to the sage; 
** pray will you teli me one thing — how comes it about that the devil-courier just 
now brought a message to my master from Signor Montesinos, saying that he 
would be bere anon, to give directions about this disenchantment ; and yet we 
liave seen nothing of them ali this while?" ** Pshaw ! " replied Merlin, "the 
devil is an ass and a lying rascal ; he was sent from me and not from Montesinos, 
who is stili in bis cave contriving, or^rather awaiting, the end of bis enchant- 
ment, for the tail is yet unflayed. If he owes you money, or you bave any 
other business with him, he shall be forthcoming in a trice, when and where you 
think fit ; and therefore come to a decision, and consent to this small penance, 
from which both your soul and body will receive marvellous benefit ; your soul 
by an act of charity, and your body by a wholesome and timely blood-letting." 
** How the world swarms with doctors,'* quoth Sancho, ** the very enchanters 
seem to be of the trade ! Well, since everybody tells me so, though the thing 
is out of ali reason, I promise to give myself the three thousand three hundred 
lashes; upon condition that I may lay them on whenever I please, without 
being tied to days or times ; and I will endeavour to get out of debt as soon as 
I possibly can, that the beauty of my lady Dulcinea del Toboso may shine 
forth to ali the world ; as it seems she is really beautiful, which I much 
doubted. Another condition is, that I will not be bound to draw blood, and if 
some lashes happen only to fly-flap, they shall ali go into the account. More- 
over, if I should mistaìce in the reckoning. Signor Merlin bere, who knows 
everything, shall give me notice how many I want or bave exceeded." 

**As for the exceedings, there is no need of keeping account of them," 
answered Merlin ; "for when the number is completed, that instant will the 
lady Dulcinea del Toboso be disenchanted, and come full of gratitude in search 
of good Sancho, to thank and even reward him for the generous deed. So that 
no scruplès are necessary about surplus and deficiency ; and Heaven forbid that 
I should allow anybody to be cbeated of a single hair of their head." ** Go to^ 
then, in God*s name," quoth Sancho, ** I must submit to my ili fortune : I say 
I consent to the penance upon the conditions I bave mentioned.** 

No sooner bad Sancho pronounced bis consent than the innumerable instru- 
ments poured forth their music, the voUeys of musquetry were discharged, while 
Don Quixote clung about Sancho's neck, giving him, on his forehead and 
brawny cheeks, a thousand kisses ; the duke and duchess, and ali who were 
present, Ukewise testified their satisfaction. The car now moved on, and 
in departing the fair Dulcinea bowed her head to the duke and duchess, and 
made a low curtsey to Sancho. 

By this time the cheerful and joyons dawn began to appear, the flowerets of 
the nelds expanded their fragrant beauties to the light, and brooks and streams» 
in gentle murmurs, ran to pay expecting rivers in their crystal tribute. The 
earui rejoiced, the sky was clear, and the air serene and cahn ; ali, combined 
and separatelv, giving manifest tokens that the day, which foUowed fast upon 
Aurora's heels, would be brip;ht and fair. The duke and duchess, havii^ 
happily executed their ingenious project, retumed highly gratified to their 
castle, and determined on the continuation of fic^ìons which aiforded more 
pleasures tlian realitics. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Wherein is recorded the strange and inconceivable adventure of the Ul-used 
duennat or the Countess of Tri/aldi; and likeunse Sancho PanzcCs letter to his 
m/e Teresa Panza, 

The whole contrivance of the last adventure was the work of the duke's 
steward ; a man of a humorous and facetious tum of mind. He it was who 
composed the verses, instructed a page to perform the part of Dulcinea, and 
personated hìmself the shade of Merlin. Assisted by the duke and duchess, 
he now prepared another scene stili more entertaining than the former. 

The next day the duchess inquired of Sancho if he had b^im his penance 
for the relief of his unhappy lady. *' By my faith, I bave/' said he, " for last 
night I gave myself fìve lashes. The duchess desired to know how he had 
given them. **With the palm of my band,** said he. "That," replied the 
duchess, '*is rather clapping than whipping, and I am of opinion that Signor 
Merlin wìU not be so easil)' satisfied. My good Sancho must get a rod of 
brìars or of whipcord, that the strokes may be foUowed by sufficient smarting : 
for letters written in blood cannot be disputed, and the deliverance of a great 
ladylike Dulcinea is not to be purchased with a song." "Give me, then, 
madam, some rod or bough," quoth Sancho, "and I will use it, if it does not 
smart too much ; for I would bave your ladyship know that, though I am a 
clown, my flesh has more of the cotton than of the rush, and there is no reason 
why I should flay myself for other folks* gain.'* "Fear not," answered the 
duchess, "it shall be my care to provide you with a whip that shall suit you 
exactly, and agree with the tendemess of your flesh as if it were its own 
brother," "But now, my dear lady,*' quoth Sancho, **you must know that 
I have written a letter to my wife Teresa Panza, giving her an account of ali 
that has be^en me since I parted from her : — bere it is in my bosom, and it 
wants nothing but the name on the outside. I wish your discretion would read 
it, for methinks it is written like a govemor — I mean in the manner that 
govemors ought to write.'* "And who indited it?** demanded the duchess. 
"Who should indite it but I myself, sinner as I am?" replied Sancho. 
"And did you write it too?" said the duchess. "No, indeed,** answered 
Sancho, " for I can neither read nor write, tliough I can set my mark.** " IjtX. 
US see it," said the duchess, " for I dare say it ^ows the quality and extent of 
your genius.*' Sancho took the letter out of his bosom, unsesded it, and the 
duchess having taken it, read as foUows : — 

SANCHO PANZA*S LETTER TO HIS WTFE TERESA PANZA. 

" If I bave been finely lashed, I have been finely mounted up ; if I have got 
a good govemment, it has cost me many good lashes. This, my dear Teresa, 
thou canst not understand at present ; another time thou wilt Thou must 
know. Teresa, that I am detemùned that thou shalt ride in thy coach, which is 
somewhat to the purpose ; for ali other ways of going are no better than 
creeping upon ali fours, like a cat. Thou shalt be a govemor*s wife : see then 
whether anybody will dare to tread on thy heels. I bere send thee a green 
hunting-sui^ which my lady duchess g-ave me : fit it up so that it may serve 
our daughter for a jacket and petticoat. They say in this country that my 
master Don Quixote is a sensible madman and a pleasant fool, and that I am 
not a whit behind him. We have been in Montesinos' cave, and the sage 
Merlin, the wizard, has pitched upon me to disenchant the lady Dulcinea Sa 
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Toboso, who among you is called Aldonza Lorenzo. When I bave given 
myself tbree thousand and three hundred lasbes, lacking five, sbe will be as 
free from enchantment as the mother that bore ber. Say notbing of tbis to 
anybody; for, bring your affaire into council, and one will cry it is wbite, 
anotber» it b black. A few days bence I sball go to tbe goveniment, wbither 
I go with a buge desire to get money ; and I am told it is the same with aU new 
governore. I will first see how matters stand, and send tbee word whether or 
not thou shalt come to me. Dappiè is well, and sends tbee bis bearty service ; 
part with bim I will not, tbougb I were to be made the great Turk. The 
ducbess, my mistress, kisses tby bands a thousand times over ; return her two 
thousand ; for, as my master says, nothing is cheaper than civil words. God 
has not been pleased to throw in my way anotber portmanteau, and another 
hundred crowns, as once before : but take no heed, my dear Teresa, for he that 
has the game in bis band need not mind the loss of a trick— the govemment 
will make up for alL One thing only troubles me : I am told if I once try it, 
I shall eat my very fingers after it ; and if so, it will not be much of a bargain , 
tbougb, indeed, the crippled and maimed enjoy a petty-canonry in the alms they 
receive ; so that, one way or another, thou art sure to be rich and happy. God 
send it may be so— as he easily can, and keep me for tby sake. 

" Thy husband, the govemor, 

"Sancho Panza. 
* From tbis Castle, the 20th of July, 1614." 

The ducbess having read the letter, said to Sancho, ** In two things the good 
govemor is a little out of the way : the one in sa3ring, or insinuating, that tbis 
govemment is conferred on him on account of the lasbes he is to give himself ; 
whereas he cannot deny, for he knows it well, that, when my lord duke promised 
it to him, nobody dreamt of lasbes : the otber is, Uiat he appeare to be uovetous, 
and I hope no harm may come of it ; for avance burets the bag, and the covetous 
govemor doeth ungovemed justice. " * * Truly, madam, that is not my meaning, ** 
replied Sancho ; ** and, if your bighness does not like tbis letter, it is but tearing 
it, and wrìtìng a new one, which, mavhap, ìnay prove woree, if left to thy 
mending.*' **No, no," replied the dudiess, "tbis is a very good one, and the 
duke shall see it" 

They then repaired to a garden, where they were to dine that day ; and there 
Sancho*s letter was shown to the duke, who read it with great pleasure. After 
dinner, as Sancho was entertaining the company with some of bis relisbing con- 
Tersation, they suddenly heard the dismal sound of an unbraced drum, accom- 
panied by a fife. Ali were surprised at tbis martial and dolefiil harmony, 
especially Don Quixote, who was so agitated that he could scarcely keep bis 
seat. As for Sancho, it is enough to say that fear carried him to bis usuai 
refiige, which was the duchess's side, or the skirts of her petticoat ; for the 
sounds which they heard were tmly dismal and melancboly. Wbile they were 
thus held in suspense, two young men, clad in mouraing robes trailing upon tbe 
ground, entered the garden, eadi of them beating a great drum, covered sdso 
with black ; and with these a third, playing on fie fife, in mouming like the 
test These were followed by a pereon of gigantic stature, not dr^sed, but 
rather enveloped, in a robe of the blackest ,c^e, the train whereof was of im- 
moderate lengtb, and over it he wore a broad black belt, in which was slung a 
mighty scimitar, enclosed within a sable scabbard. His face was covered by a 
thin black veil, through which might be discovered a long beard, wbite as snow. 
He marched forward, regulating his steps to the sound of the drums, with much 
gravity and statehness. In short, his dark robe, his enonnous bulk, his solemn 
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deportment, and the funeral gloom of his figure, together with his attendants, 
might well produce the«surprise that appeared on every countenance. 

With al] imagìnahle respect and formality he approached and knelt down 
before the duke, who received hiro standing, and would hi no wise suffer him 
to speak till he rose up. The monstrous apparition, then rìsing, lìfted up his 
veil, and exposed to view his fearful length of beard— the longest, whitest, and 
most luxurìant that ever human eyes beheld ; when, fixing his eyes on the duke, 
in a voice grave and sonorous, he said, ** Most high and potent lord, my name 
is IVifaldin of the White Beard, and I am squire to the Countess Trifaldi, other- 
wise called the Afflicted Duenna, frora whom I bear a message to your highness, . 
requesting that you will be pleased to give her ladyship permission to approach, 
and relate to your magnificence the unhappy suid wonderful circumstances of 
her misfortune. But, first, she desires to know whether the valorous and 
inviricil)le knight Don Quixote de la Mancha resides at this time in your castle; 
for in quest of him she has travelled on foot, and fasting, from the kingdom of 
Candaya to this your territory ; an exertion miraculous and incredible, were it 
not wrought by enchantment She is now at the outward gate of this castle, 
and only waits your highness^s invitation to enter." 

Having said this, he hemmed, stroked his beard from top to bottom, and with 
much gravity and composure stood expecting the duke's answer, which was to 
this effect : " Worthy Trifaldin of the White Beard, long since bave we beeu 
apprised of the afflictions of my lady the Countess Trifaldi, who, through the 
malice of enchanters, is too truly called the Dolorous Duenna : teli her, there- 
fore, stupendous squire, that she may enter, and that the valiant knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha is bere present, from whose generous assistance she may 
safely promise herself ali the redress she requires. Teli her also that, if my aia 
be necessary, she may command my services, since, as a knight, I am bound to 
protect ali women, more especially injured and afflicted matrons like ber 
ladyship." Trifaldin, on receiving the duke's answer, bent one knee to the 
ground, then giving a signal to his musical attendants, he retired with the same 
Bolemnity as he entered, leaving adi in astonishment at the majesty of his figure 
and deportment 

The duke then tuming to Don Quixote, said, ** It is cvident, sìr knight, that 
neither the clouds of malice nor of ignorance can obscure the light of your iràdour 
and virtue : six days bave scarcely elapsed since you bave honoured this castle 
with your presence, and, behold, the afflicted and oppressed flock hither in quest 
of you from far distant countries; not in coaches, or upon dromedari<;s, but on 
foot, and fasting I — such is their confidence in the strength of that ami the feme 
whereof spreads over the whole face of the earth 1 " ** I wish, my lord duke," 
answered Don Quixote, " that holy person, who but a few days since expressed 
himself with so much acrimony against knights-errant, were now bere, that he 
might bave ascertained, with his own eyes, whether or not such knights were 
necessary in the world; at least he woiild be forced to acknowledge that the 
afflicted and disconsolate, m extraordinary cases and in overwhelming calamities, 
fly not for relief to the houses of scholars, nor to village priests, nor to the 
country gentleman, who never travels out of sight of his own domain, nor to the 
lazy courtier, who rather inquires after news to teli again than endeavours to 
perform deeds worthy of beìng related by others. No — remedy for the injured, 
support for the distressed, protection for damsels, and consolatìon for widows, 
are nowhere so readily to be found as among knights-errant ; and, that I am 
one, I give infinite thanks to Heaven, and shall not repine it any hardships or 
evils that I may endure in so honourable a vocation. Let the' afflicted lady 
come forward and make known her request, and be it whatever it may, she may 
rdy on the strength of this arm, and the resolute courage of my soul." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
In whick is eantinued thefanums cuiventure o/the afflicted duenna. 

The duke and duchess were extremely delighted to find Don Quixote 
wrought up into a mood so favourable to their design ; but Sancho was not so 
well satisfied. " I should be sorry," said he, ** that this madam duenna should 
lay any stxunbling-block in the way of my promised govemment; for I have 
heard an apothecary of Toledo, who talked like any goldfìnch, say that no good 
ever comes of medcQing with duennas. Odds my life ! what an enemy to them 
was that apothecary! If, then, duennas of every quality and condition are 
troublesome and impertinent, what must those be who come in the doldrams ? 
which seems to be the case with this same Countess Three-skirts, or Three- 
tails — for skirts and tails, in my country, are ali one." "Hold thy peace, 
Sancho," said Don Quixote; "for as this lady duenna comes in quest of me 
from so remote a country, she cannot be one of those who fall under that 
apothecar/s displeasure. Besides, thou must have noticed that this lady is a 
countess ; and when countesses serve as duennas, it must be as attendants upon 
queens and empresses ; having houses of their own, where they command, and 
are served by other duennas." " Yes, in sooth, so it is," said Donna Rodriguez 
(who was present) ; ** and my lady duchess has duennas in her service who 
might have been countesses themselves had it pleased fortune; but 'Lawsgo 
on kings* errands ; * and let no one speak ili of duennas, especially of ancient 
maiden ones ; for, though I am not of that number, yet I can easily conceive 
the advantage a maiden duenna has over one that is a widow. But let them 
take heed, for he who attempts to clip us will be left with the shears in his 
hand." 

"For ali that," replied Sancho, "here is stili so much to be sheared about 
jrour duennas, as my barber tells me, that it is better not to stir the rice though 
it bum to the pot." "These squires," quoth Donna Rodriguez, "are oui 
swom enemies; and being, as it were, evil spirits that prowl about ante- 
chambers, continually watching us the hours they are not at meir beads — ^which 
are not a few — they can find no other pastime than reviling us : and will dig up 
our bones only to give another deathblow to our reputations. But let me teU 
these jesters that, in spite of their flouts, we shall live in the world — ay, and in 
the best families too, though we starve for it, and cover our delicate, or not 
delicate bodies, with black weeds, as dunghills are sometimes covered with 
tapestry on a procession day. Foul slanderers I — ^by my faith, if I were allowed, 
and the occasion required it, I would prove to ali here present, and to the whole 
world besides, that there is no virtue that is not contained in a duenna." "I 
am of opinion," quoth the duchess, "that my good Donna Rodriguez is very 
much in the right; but she must wait for a more proper opportnnity to finish 
the debate, and confute and confound the calumnies of that wicked apothecary, 
and also to root out the ili opinion which the great Sancho fosters in Hs breast " 
"I care not to dispute with her," quoth Sancho, "for, ever since the fiunes of 
govemment have got into my head, I have given up ali my squireship notions, 
and care not a fig for ali the duennas in the world." 

This dialogue about duennas would have continued, had not the sound of the 
drum and fife announced the approach of the afflicted lady. The duchess asked 
the duke whetìier it would not be proper for him to go and meet her, since she 
was a countess, and a person of quality. "Look you," quoth Sancho before 
the duke could answer, "in renard to her being a countess, it is fitting your 
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highness should go to receive her ; but, inasmuch as she is a diienna, I am of 
opÌRÌon you should not stir a step." " Who desìres thee to intermeddle in this 
n\atter, Sancho?" said Don Quixote. "Who, sir," answered Sandio, "but I 
myself t bave I not a right to intermeddle, being a s^uire, who has leamed the 
rules of good manners in the school of yoar worship ? Have I not had the 
flower of courtesy for my master, who has often told me that one may as well 
lose the game by a card too much as a card too little ; and a word is enough to 
the wise/' ** Sancho is right," quoth the duke; **but let us see what kind ol 
a countess this is, and then we shall judge what courtesy is due to ber." The 
drums and fife now advanced as before — but bere the author ended this short 
chapter, and began another with the continuation of the same adventure, which 
is one of the most remarkable in the history. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Whkh contains the account given hy the afflkted duenna of her misfortunes. 

The doleful musicians were followed by twelve duennas, in two ranks, clad 
in large mouming robes, seemingly of milled serge, and covered with white 
veils of thin muslin that almost reached to their feet. Then carne the Countess 
Trifaldi herself, led by her squire Trifaldin of the White Beard. She was dad 
in a robe of the finest serge, which, had it been napped, each grain would havé 
been of the size of a good ronceval pea. The train, or tail (cali it by either 
name), was divided into three separate portions, and supported by three pap^es, 
and spread out, making a regular mathematical figure with three angles; 
whence it was conjectured she obtained the name of Trifaldi, or Three-skirts. 
Indeed, Benengeli says that was the fact; her real name being countess of 
Lobuna, or Wolfland, from the multitude of wolves produced in that earldom : 
and, had they been foxes instead of wolves, she would have been styled Countess 
Zorruna, according to the custom of those nations for the great to take their 
titles firom the things with which the country most abounded. This great 
countess, however, was induced, firom the singular form of ber garments, to 
exdiange her originai title of Lobuna for that of Trifaldi. The twelve duennus, 
with the lady, advanced slowly in procession, having their faces covered with 
black veils — ^not transparent, like that of the squire Trifaldin, but so thick that 
nothing could be seen through them. 

On the approach of this battalion of duennas, the duke, duchess, Don 
Quixote, and ali the other spectutors, rose from their seats; and now the 
attendant duennas halted, and, separating, opened a passage through which 
their afflicted lady, stili led by the squire Trifaldin, advanced towards the noble 
party, who stepped some dozen paces forward to receive her. She then cast 
nerseìf on her knees, and, with a voice rather harsh and coarse than clear and 
delicate, said, ** I entreat your graces will not condescend to so much courtesy 
to this your valet — I mean your handmaid ; for my mind, already bewildered 
with affliction, will only be stili more confounded, Alas ! my unparalleled 
misfortune has seized and carried off my understanding, I know not whither ; 
out surely it must be to a great distance, for the more I seek it the fìirther 
it seems from me." ** He must be wholly destitute of understanding, lady 
countess," quoth the duke, ** who could not discem your merit by your person, 
which alone daims ali the cream of courtesy and ali the flower of well-bred 
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ceremony." Then raising her by the hand, he led ber to a chaìr dose by the 
dudiess, who also received her with much politeness. 

Durìng the ceremony Don Quixote was silent, and Sancho dying with impa- 
tience to see the face of the Trifaldi, or of some one of her many duennas : 
but it was impossible, till they chose to nnveil themselves. Ali was expectation, 
and not a whisper was heard, till at length the afflicted lady began in these 
words : " Confìdent I am, most potent lord, most beautifìd lady, and most 
discreet spectators, that my most mifortunate miserableness will fmd, in your 
generous and compassionate bowels, a most mercifùl sanctuary ; for so doleful 
and dolorous ìs my wretched state that it is sufHcient to mollify marble, to 
fioften adamant, and melt down the steel of the hardest hearts. But, before 
the rehearsal of my misfortunes is commenced on the public stage of your 
hearing iaculties, I eamestly desire to be informed whether this noble circle be 
adorna by that renownedissimo knight, Don Quixote de la Manchissima, and 
his squirissimo Panza." '*That same Panza," said Sancho, before any other 
eould answer, **stands bere before you, and also Don Quixotissimo ; and 
therefore, most dolorous duennissima, say what you willissima ; for we are ali 
ready to be your most humble servantissimos." 

Upon this Don Quixote stood up, and, addressing hhnself to the dolefiil 
countess, he said : ** If your misfortunes, afflicted lady, can admit of remedy 
from the valour or fortitude of a knight-errant, the little ali that I possess shaU 
be employed in your service. I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, whose fimction 
it is to rdieve every species of distress ; you need not, therefore, madam, im- 
plore benevolence, nor bave recourse to preambles, but plainly, and without 
drcumlocution, declare your grievances, for you bave auditors who will bestow 
commiseration if not redress. On hearing this the afflicted duenna attempted 
to tbrow herself at Don Quixote*8 feet — in truth she did so, and, struggling to 
kiss them, said: "I prostrate myself, O invincible knight, befote these feet and 
l^s, which are the bases and piUars of knight-errantry, and will kiss these feet, 
whose steps lead to the end and termination of my misfortunes 1 O valorous 
knight-errant, whose true exploits surpass and obàcure the fabulous feats of the 
Amadises, Esplandians, and Belianises of old ! *' 

Then, leaving Don Quixote, she tumed to Sancho Panza, and taking bim by 
the band, said : *' O tbou, the most tmsty sopire that ever served kni^t-errant 
in present or past ages, whose goodness is ol greater extent than that beard of 
my usber Trimldin ; well mayest tbou boast tl^t, in serving Don Quixote, tbou 
dost serve, in epitome, ali the knigbts-errant that ever shone in tìie annals of 
cbivalry I I conjure thee, by thy naturai benevolence and inviolable fidelity, to 
intercede with thy lord in my behalf, that the light of his favour ma^ forthwith 
sbine upon the humblest and unhappiest of countesses." To which Sancho 
answered : '* Whether my goodness, madam countess, be, or be not, as long and 
as broad as your squire's beard, is no concem of mine ; so that my soul be well 
bearded and whiskered wben it departs this life, I care little or nothing for 
beards bere below : but, without ali this coaxing and beseeching, I will put in 
a word for you to my master, who I know bas a kindness for me ; besides, just 
now he stands in need of me about a certain business — so, take my word for it, 
he shall do what he can for you. Now pray unload your grieis, madam ; let 
OS bear ali you bave to say, and leave us to manage the matter." 

The duke and duchess could scarcely preserve their gravity on seeing this 
adventure take so pleasant a tum, and were bighly pleased with the ingenuity 
and good management of the Countess Trifaldi, who, retuming to her seat, thus 
began ber tale of sorrow: "The famous kingdom of Candaya, which lies 
between the great Taprobana and the South Sea, two leagues beyond Cape 
Comorìn, had for its queen the lady Donna Magunda, widow of king Archipiela, 
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who <Ued leaving the Infanta Antonomasia, their only child, faeiress to the 
crown. This princess was brought up and educated under my care and instmc- 
tion ; I beìng the eldest and chief of the duennas in the household of her royal 
mother. Now, in process of time the young Antonomasia arrived at the age of 
fourteen, with such perfection of beauty that nature ceuld not raise it a pitch 
higher ; and, what is more, discretion itself was but a child to her ; for she was 
as discreet as fair, and she was the fairest creature living; and so she stili 
remains, if the envious fates and hard-hearted destinies bave not cut short her 
thread of life. But sure they bave not done it ; for Heaven would never permit 
that so much injury should be done to the earth as to lop off prematurely the 
loveliest branch that ever adorned the garden of the world. Her wondrous 
beauty, which my feeble tongue can never sufficiently extol, attracted innumer- 
able adorers ; and princes of her own, and every other nation, became her 
slaves. Among the rest a private cavalier of the court had the audacity to 
aspire to that earthly heaven j confiding in bis youth, bis gallantry, bis sprightly 
and happy wit, with numerous other graces and qualifications. Indeed, I must 
confess to your highnesses — though with reverence be it spoken — he could touch 
the guitar to a miracle. He was, besides, a poet and a fine dancer, and had so 
rare a talent for making bird-cages that he might bave gained bis living by it, in 
case of need. So many parts and elegant endowments were sufficient to have 
moved a mountain, much more the tender heart of a virgin. But ali bis graces 
and accomplishments would have proved ìneffectual against the virtue of my 
beautiful charge, had not the robber and ruffian first artfully contrived to make 
a conquest of me. The assassin and barbarous vagabond began with endea- 
vouring to obtain my good will and subom my inclination, that I might betray 
my trust, and deliver up to him the keys of the fortress I guarded. In short, he 
so plied me with toys and trinkets, and so insinuated himself into my soul, that 
I was bewitched. But that which chiefly brought me down, and levelled me . 
with the ground, was a copy of verses which I heard him sing one night under 
my window ; and if I remember right the words were these : — 

The tyrant fair whose beauty sent 

The throbbing mischief to my heart, 
The more my anguish to augment, 

Forbids me to reveal the smart. 

'' The words of bis song were to me so many pearls, and bis voice was 
sweeter than honey ; and many a time since bave I thought, reflecting on the 
evils I incurred, that poets — at least, your amorous poets — ^should be banished 
fi-om ali good and well-r^^lated commonwealths ; for, instead of composing 
pathetic verses lìke those of the marquis of Mantua, which make women and 
children weep, they exercise their skìU in soft strokes and tender touches, which 
pierce the soul, and entering the body like liehtning, consume ali within, while 
the garment is left unsinged. Another time ne sung : 

Come, death, with gently-stealing pace^ 

And takc me unperceived away, 
Nor let me see thy wish*d-for face, 

Lest Joy my fleeting Ufe should stay, 

Thus was I assailed with these and such like couplets that astonish, and when 
chanted are bewitching. But when our poets deign to compose a kind of 
▼erses much in fashion with us, called roundelays — good heaven I they are no 
sooner heard than the whole frame is in a state of emotion ; the soul is seized 
with a kind of quaking, a titillation of the fancy, a pleasing delirium of ali the 
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senses ! T therefore say again, most noble auditors, that such versifiers deserve 
to be banished to the Isle of Lizards ; though in truth the blame lies chiefly 
with the simpletons who commend, and the idiots who sufTer themselves to be 
deluded by such things ; and had I been a wise and discreet duenna, the nightiy 
chanting of bis filthy verses would not bave moved me, nor should I have lent 
an ear to such expressions as * Dying I live ; in ice I bum ; I shiver in flames ; 
in despair I hope ; I fly, yet stay ; ' with other flim-flams of the like stamp, of 
which such kind of writings are fulL Then again, when they promise to 
bestow on us the phoenix of Arabia, the crown of Ariadne, the ringlets of 
Apollo, the pearls of the South Sea, the gold of Tiber, and the balsam of 
Pencaya^ how bountiiVd are their pens! how liberal in promises which they 
cannot perform ! But, woe is me, unhappy wretch ! Whither do I stray ? 
What madness impels me to dwell on the faults of others, who have so many 
of mine own to answer for ? Woe is me again, miserable creature I No, it 
was not bis verses that vanquished me, but my own weakness ; music did not 
subdue me ; no, it was my own levity, my ignorance and lack of caution that 
melted me down, that opened the way and smoothed the passage for Don 
Clavijo ; — for that is the name of the treacherous cavalier, Thus being made 
the go-between, the wicked man was often in the chamber of the — not by him, 
but by me, betrayed Antonomasia, as ber lawful spouse; for, sinner as I am, 
never would I have consented unless he had been ber true husband that he 
should have come within the shadow of ber shoe-string I No, no, marriage 
must be the forerunner of any business of this kInd undertnken by me ; the only 
mischief in the affair was that they were ill-sorted. Don Clavijo being but a 
private gentleman, and the infanta Antonomasia, as I have already said, 
neiress of the kingdom. 

"For some time this intercourse, enveloped in the sagacity of my circum- 
spection, was concealed from every eye. At length I perceived a certain change 
in the bodily shape of the princess, and, apprehending it might lead to a 
discovery, we laid our three heads together and determined that, before the 
unhappy slip should come to light. Don Clavijo should demand Antonomasia in 
marriage before the vicar, in virtue of a contract signed and given him by the 
infanta herself to be his wife, and so worded by my wit, Siat the force of 
Sampson could not have broken through it. Our pian was immediately carried 
into execution ; the vicar examined the contract, took the lady's confession, and 
she was placed in. the custody of an honest alguazil." ** Bless me!" said 
Sancho, "alguazils too, and poets, and songs, and roundelays, in Candayal I 
swear tìie world is the same CTerywherel But pray get on, good madam 
Trifaldi," for it grows late, and I am on thoms till I know the end of this long 
story." **I shall be brief," aHswered the countess. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Wherein the duenna Trifaldi contìnues her stupendaus and tnemorahle history, 

Every word nttered by Sancho was the cause of much delight to the duchess, 
and disgust to Don Quixote, who having commanded him to hold his peac^ 
the afBicted lady weni on. "After many questions and answers," said she, 
"the infanta stood firm to her engagement, without varying a tittle from her 
first declaration ; the vicar, therefore, confìrmed their union as lawfid man and 
wife, which so affected the queen Donna Maguncia, mother to the infanta 
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Antonomasia, that three days after we burìed ber.'* ''Sbe dìed then, I 
suppose!** quotb Sandio. " Assuredly," replied the souire Trifaldin ; "in 
Candaya we do not buiy tbe living, lit tbe dead.** ** Nevertheless, master 
Squire,** said Sancho, **it bas bappened before now, tbat pcople only in a 
swoon bave been burìed for dead ; and metbinks queen Mapuncia ougbt rather 
to bave swooned tban died in good eamest ; for wbile tbere is life there is bope ; 
and tbe young lady's offence was not so modi out of tbe way tbat ber moUier 
should bave taken it so to beart Had sbe marrìed one of ber pages, or some 
serving-man of tbe family, as I bave been told many bave done, it would bave 
been a bad business and past cure ; but as sbe made cboice of a well-bred 
young cavalier of sucb good parts, faitb and trotb, tbougb maybap it was 
fooli^ It was no sucb mi^bt)r matter : for, as my master says, wbo is bere 
present and will not let me lie, Insbo^s are made out of leamed men, and wby mav 
not kings^ and emperors be made out of cavaliers — especially if tbev be errant ? " 
" Tbou art in tbe rigbt, Sancbo,** said Don Quixote ; " for a knigbt-errant with 
but two grains of good luck is next in tbe order of promotion to tbe greatest 
lord in tbe world. But let tbe afflicted lady proceed : for I £ucy tbe bitter 
part of tbis bitberto sweet story is stili behind.** " Bitter I** answered tbe 
countess — *' ay, and so bitter tbat, in comparison, wormwood is sweet and me 
savoury ! 

"The queen being really dead, and not in a swoon, we burìed ber; and 
scarcely bad we covered ber with eartb and pronounced tbe last farewell, 
wben, ' Quis tolta /andò temperd a Ictcrymis f *— >lo, upon tbe queen*s sepulcbre 
wbo should appear, mounted on a wooden borse, but ber cousin-german tbe 
giant Malambruno 1 Yes, tbat cruel necromancer came expressly to revenge 
the death of bis cousin, and to chastise tbe presumptuous Don Clavijo and the 
foolisb Antonomasia, both of whom, by bis cursed art, be instantlv transformed 
— ^ber into a monkey of brass, and bim into a frigbtful crocodile ot some strange 
metal ; fixing upon them, at tbe same time, a piate of metal, engraven with 
Syrìac characters ; which being first rendered into tbe Candayan, and now into 
tbe Castilian language, bave tbis meaning ; * These two presumptuous lovers 
shall not regain their prìstine form till the valorous Manoi^an engages with 
me in single combat ; since for bis migbty arm alone bave the destinies reserved 
the achievement of that stupendous adventure.* No sooner was the wicked 
deed performed, tban out he drew from its scabbard a dreadful scimitar, and 
taking me by tbe bair of my head, he seemed prepared to cut my tbroat, or 
wbip off my head at a blow I Tbougb struck with horror and almost speechless, 
trembling and weeping, I begged for mercy in sucb moving tones and melting 
words tbat I at last prevailSi on bim to stop the cruel execution which he 
mf.ditated. In short, be ordered into bis presence ali the duennas of the 
palace, being those you see bere present— and, after having expatiated on our 
fault, inveighed against duennas, their wicked plots, and worse intrìgues, and 
reviled ali for tbe crime of which I alone was guilty, be said, tbougb he would' 
voucbsafe to spare our lives, he would inflict on us a punishment tbat should 
be a lasting sbame. At tbe same instant, we ali felt the pores of our feces 
open, and a sharp pain ali over them, like tbe prìcking of needle-points ; upon 
which we dapped our hands to our faces, and found Aem in the condition you 
sball now behold.'* 

Hereupon the afflicted lady and tbe rest of the duennas lifted up the veils 
which had bitberto concealed them, and discovered their faces planted with 
beards of ali colours, black, brown, white, and pie-bald ! The duke and 
duchess viewed tbe spcctacle with surprise, and Don Quixote, Sancho, and 
the rest were ali lost in amazement 

"Tbus,** continued tbe Trifaldi, "hath tbat wicked and evil-minded fdon 
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Malambnino punished us!— covering our soft and delicate faces with these 
rugged bristles — ^would to heaven he had struck off our heads with his huge 
scimi tar, rather than have obscured the light of our countenances with such an 
odious cloud ! Whither, noble lords and lady, — O, that I could utter what I 
have now to say with rivers of tears ! but alas, the torrent is spent, and excess 
of grief has left our eyes without moisture, and dry as beards of com ! — 
Whither, I say, can a duenna go whose chin is covered with a beard ? What 
relation will own her ? What charitable person will show her compassion, or 
afford her relief ? Even at the best, when the grain of her skin is the smoothest, 
and her face tortured and set off with a thousand different washes and oint- 
ments — with ali this, how seldom does she meet with good-will from either 
•man or woman? What then will become of her when her face is become 
a forest ? O duennas ! — my dear partners in misfortune and companions in 
p[rief ? — in an evil hour were we begotten ! in an evil hour were we brought 
into the world 1 Oh 1 " — here, being overcome with the strong senso of her 
calamity, she fell into a swoon. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ÌVAicA treats ofmaUers rdating and appertaining to this adventure, and to this 
memorable history, 

Very gratefiil ought ali, who delight in histories of this kind, to be to the 
originai author of the present work, Cid Hamet, for his punctilious regard foi 
truth, in allowing no circumstance to escape his pen : and the curious exactness 
with which he notes and sets down everything just as it happened : nothing, 
however minute, being omitted ! He lays open the inmost tnoughts, speaks 
for the silent, clears up doubts, resolves arguments ; in fine, satisfies, to the 
smallest particle^ the most acute and inquisitive minds. O most incomparable 
author ! O happy Don Quixote ! O famous Dulcinea ! O facetious Sancho 
Panza ! jointly and severaUy may ye live through endless ages for the delight 
and recreation of mankind 1 

The history then proceeds to relate that when Sancho saw the afflicted lady 
faint away, he said, "Upon the word of an honest man, and by the blood of 
ali my ancestors, the Panzas, I swear, I never heard or saw, nor nas my master 
ever told me, nor did such an adventure as this ever enter into his thoughts 1 
A thousand devils take thee — not to say curse thee, Malambruno, for an 
enchanter and gìant! Couldst thou, beasti hit upon no other punìshment 
for those poor sinners than clapping beards upon them? Had it not been 
better (for them I am sure it would) to have whipt off half their noses, though 
they had snuffled for it, than to have covered their faces with scrubbing- 
brushes ? And what is worse, l'il wager a trifle they have not wherewithal 
to pay for shaving." '*That is true, indeed, sir," answered one of the twelve : 
**we have not wherewithal to satisfy the barber, and therefore, as a shaving 
shift, some of us lay on plasters of pitch, which being puUed off with a jerk, 
take up roots and ali, and thereby firee us of this stubble for a while. As for 
the women who, in Candaya, go about from house to house to take off the 
superfluous hairs of the body, and trim the eyebrows, and do other private 
jobs for ladies, we, the duennas of her ladyship, would never have anything to 
do with them ; for they are most of them no better than they should be ; and 
therefore, if we are not relieved by Signor Don Quixote, widx beards we shall 
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live, and with beards be carried to our graves." " I would pluck off my own 
in the land of the Moors," said Don Quixote, "if I failed to deliver you 
from yours." 

** Ah, valòrous knight ! " cried the Trifaldi, ai that moment recovering from 
her fainting fit, "the sweet tinklin^ of that promise reached my hearing taculty 
and restored me to life. Once again, then, illustrious knight-enant and invin- 
cible hero I let me beseech that your gracious promises may be converted into 
deeds." "The business shall not sleep with me," answered Don Quixote; 
"therefore say, madam, what I am to ao, and you shall soon be convinced of 
my readiness to serve you," " Be it known then to you, sir," replied the 
amicted dame, " that from thìJs place to the kingdom of Candaya by land is 
computed to be about five thousand leagues, one or two more or less; but, 
through the air in a direct line, it is three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
seven. You are likewise to understand that Malambruno told me that, when- 
ever fortune should direct me to the knight who was to be our deliverer, 
he would send him a steed — not like the vicious jades let out for hire, for 
it should be that very wooden borse upon which Peter of Provence carried off 
the fair Magalona. This borse is govemed by a peg in bis forehead, which 
serves instead of a bridle, and he flies as swiftly through the air, as if the devil 
himself was switching him. This famous steed, tradition reports to bave been 
formed by the cimning band of Merlin the enchanter, who sometimes allowed 
him to be used by bis particular friends, or those who paid him handsomely ; 
and he it was who lent him to bis friend the valiant Peter, when, as I said before, 
he stole the fair Magalona : whisking her through the air behind him on the 
crupper, and leaving ali that beheld him from the earth gaping with astonish- 
ment. Since the time of Peter, to the present moment, we know of none that 
mounted him ; but this we know, that Malambruno, by bis art, has now got 
possession of him, and by this means posts about to every part of the wond. 
To-day he is bere, to-morrow in France, and the next day in Potosi ; and the 
best of it is, that this same borse neither eats nor sleeps, nor wants shoeing ; 
and, without wings, he ambles io smoothly that, in bis most rapid flight the 
rider may carry in bis band a cup full of water without spilling a drop ! No 
wonder, then, that the fair Magalona took such delight in riding him." 

" As for easy going," quoth Sancho, "commend me to my Dappiè, thouch 
he is no highflyer ; but by land I will match him against ali the amblers in the 
world." The gravity of the company was disturbed for a moment bv Sancho^s 
observatìon ; but the unhappy lady proceeded : " Now this borse,'' said she, 
" if it be Malambruno's intention that our misfortune should bave an end, will 
be bere this very evening : for he told me that the sign by which I should be 
assured of my having arrived in the presence of my deliverer, would be bis 
sending me the borse thither with ali convenient despatch." "And pray,** 
quoth Sancho, "howmany will that same borse carry?" "Two persons," 
answered the lady, "one in the saddle and the other on the crupper; and 
generally these two persons are the knight and bis squire, when mere is no 
stolen damsel in the case." "I would fain know," quoth Sancho, "by what 
name he is called." " His name," answered the Trifaldi, "is not the same as 
the borse of Bellerophon, which was called Pegasus ; nor is he called Buce* 
phalus, like that of Alexander the Great ; nor Brilladore, like that of Orlando 
Furioso ; nor is it Bayarte, which belonged to Reynaldos of Montalvan ; nor 
Frontino, which was the steed of Rogero ; nor is it Boòtes, nor Pyrois— names 
given, it is said, to horses of the sun ; neither is he called Órelia, like the borse 
which the unfortunate Roderigo, the last king of the Goths in Spain, mounted 
in that battle wherein he lost his kingdom and his life." 

** I will venture a wager," quoth Sancho, "since they bave given hiin none 
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of these famous and well-known names, neither have they given him that of my 
master's borse Rozinante, which in fitness goes beyond ali the names you bave 
mentioned." **It is very true," answered the bearded lady; "yet the namé 
he beare is correct and significant, for he is called Clavileno el Aligero ;* 
whereby bis miraculous peg, bis wooden frame, and extraordinary speed, are 
ali curiously expressed : so that, in respect of bis name, he may vie with the 
renowned Rozinante." **I dislike not bis name," replied Saiicho ; **but with 
what bridle or what balter is he guided?" **I have already told you," 
answered the Trifaldi, ** that he is guided by a peg, which the rider tuming 
this way and that, makes him go, either aloft in the air, or else sweeping, 
and, as it were, brushing the earth ; or in the middle region : — a couree which 
the discreet and wise generally endeavour to keep." "I have a mighty desire 
to see him," ^uoth Sancho ; **but to tbink I wifl get upon him, either in the 
saddle or behmd upon the crupper, is to look for peare upon an elm-tree. It 
were a jest, indeed, for me, wno can bardly sit my own Dappiè, though upon 
a pannel softer than silk, to tbink of bestriding a wooden crupper, without 
either pillow or cushion 1 In faith, I do not intend to flay myself to unbeard 
the best lady in the land. Let every one shave or shear as he likes best ; I 
have no mind for so long a joumey : my master may travel by himselfl Besides, 
I have nothing to do with it — I am not wanted for the taking off these beards^ 
as well as the business of my lady Dulcinea." ** Indeed, my friend, you are," 
said the Trifaldi ; "and so much need is there of your kind help, that without 
it nothing can be done." " In the name of ali the saints in heaven I *' quoth 
Sancho, "what have squires to do with their master's adventures? Are we 
always to share the trouble, and they to reap ali the glory ? Body o' me I it 
might be something if the writere who recount their adventures would but set 
down in their bboks, * such a knight achieved such an adventure, with the help 
of such a one, bis squire, without whom the devil a bit could be bave done it' 
I say it would be something if we had our due ; but, instead of this, they 
coolly teli US that, ' Don Paralipomenon of the Three Stare iìnished the notable 
adventure of the six gobUns,* and the like, without once mentioning bis squire 
any more than if he had been a thousand miles off : though maybap he, poor 
devil, was in the thick of it ali the while ! In truth, my good lord and laay, I 
say again, my master may manage this adventure by himself ; and much good 
may it do him. I will stay with my lady duchess bere, and perhaps when he 
Comes back he may fìnd Madam Dulcinea's business pretty forward : for I 
intend at my leisure whiles io lay it on to some purpose, so that I shall 
not have a hair to shelter me." 

" Nevertheless, honest Sancho," quoth the duchess, "ifyour company be 
really necessary, you will not refise to go ; indeed ali good people wdl make 
it their business to entreat you : for piteous, truly, woidd it be that, through 
your groundless fears, these poor ladies should remain in this imseemly plight" 
" Odds my life ! " exclaimed Sancho, •* were this piece of charity undertaken 
for modest maidens, or poor charity-giris, a man mieht engagé to undergo 
something ; but to take ali this trouble to rid duennas of their beards I— piagne 
take them ! I had rather see the whole fìnical and squeamish tribe bearded, 
from the highest to the lowest of them l " *• You seem to be upon bad terms 
with duennas, friend Sancho, "said the duchess, " and are of the same mind 
as the Toledan apothecary ; but in truth, you are in the wrong : for I have 
duennas in my family who might serve as models to ali duennas ; and bere b 
my Donna Rodriguez, who will not allow me to say otherwise.** "Your 
excellency may say what you please," said Rodriguez; "but Heaven knows 
the truth of everything, and, good or bad, bearded or smooth, such as we are^ 
* Wooden-peg the wisged; compounded of " Qave,*' a nail, "LeoOk" wood. 
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our mothers brought us fofth like other women ; and, since God has cast iu 
into the world. He knows why and wherefore ; and upon His mercy I rely, 
and not upon anybody's beard whatever." 

''Enough, Signora Rodriguez," quoth Don Quixote; "as for you, Ladr 
Trìfaldi and your persecuted frìends, I trust thatHeaven will speedily lookwith 
a pitying eye upon your sorrows, and that Sancho will do bis duty, in obedience 
to my wishes. Would that Clavileno were here^ and on his back Malambruno 
himself ! for I am confìdent no razor would more easily shave your ladyships* 
beards than my sword shall shave off Malambnmo's head from his shoulders. 
If Heaven in its wisdom permits the wicked to prosper, it is but for a time." 
** Ah, valorous knight ! " exclaimed the afBicted lady, '* may ali the stais of the 
celestial regions regard your excellency with eyes of benignity, and impart 
strength to your arm and courage to your heart^ to be the shield and refiige of 
the reviled and oppressed duennian order, abominated by apothecarìes, calum- 
niated by squires, and scoffed at by pages ! Scom betidie the wretch who, in 
die flower of her age, doth not rather profess herself a nnn than a duenna ! 
Forlom and despis^ as we are, although our descent were to be traced in a 
direct line from Hector of Troy himself, our ladies would not cease to ' thee * 
and * thou ' us, were they to be made queens for their condescension. O giant 
Malambruno ! who, though enchanter, art punctual in thy promìses, send us 
the incomparable Clavileno, that our misfortune may cease; for if the heats 
come on, and these beards of ours remain, woe be to us ! " The Trìfaldi 
uttered this with so much pathos that she drew tears from the eyes of ali pre- 
sent ; and so much was the heart of Sancho moved, that he secreUy resolved to 
accompany his master to the farthest part of the world, if that would contrìbute 
to remove the bristles which deformea those venerable faces. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
O/the arrivai of Clavileno^ with the conclusion of this prolix adveniure, 

EvENi MG now carne on, which was the time when the famous borse Clavileno 
was expected to arrive, whose delay troubled Don Quixote much, being àppre- 
hensive that, by its not arriving, either he was not the knight for whom this 
adventure was reserved, or that Malambruno had not the courage to meet him 
in single combat But lo, on a sudden, four savages entered the garden, ali 
dad in green ivy, and hearing on their shoulders a large wooden borse ! lliey 
set him upon his 1^^ on the ground, and one of the savages said, " Let the 
knight mount who has the courage to bestrìde this wondrous machine." ** Not 
I," quoth Sancho ; "for neither nave I courage, nor am I knight" ** And let 
the squire, if he has one," continued the savage, "mount the crupper, and trust 
to valorous Malambruno ; for no other shall do him harm. Tum but the pin 
on his forehead and he wUl rush through the air to the spot where Malambruno 
waits ; and to shun the danger of a lofty flight, let the eyes of the riders be 
covered till the neighing of the horse shall give the signal of his completed 
joumey. Having thus spoken, he left Clavileno, and with courteous demeanour 
departed with his companions. 

The afflicted lady no sooner perceived the horse, than, almost with tears, 
addressing herself to Don Quixote, "Valorous knight," said she, " Malambruno 
has kepthis word ; bere is the horse ; our beards are increasing and every one 
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of US, with every hair of thelxi, entreat and conjure yoa to shave and shear us. 
Mount, therefore, with your squire behind you, and give a happy beginning to 
your joumey.** ** Madam," said Don Quixote, " I will do it with all.my heart, 
without waiting for either cushion or spurs : so great is my desire to see' your 
ladyship and these your unfortunate friends shaven and clean." ** That will not 
I," <^uoth Sancho, "either with a bad oi' good will, or anywise ; and, if this 
shaving cannot be done without my mounting that crupper, let my master seek 
some other squire, or these madams some other barber : for, being no wizard, 
I have no stomach for these journeys. What will my islanders say when they 
hear that their govemor goes riding upon the wind ? Besides, it is three thou- 
sand leagues from bere to Candaya, — ^what if the borse should tire upon the 
road, or the giant be fickle and change bis mind? Seven years, at least, it 
would take us to travel home, and by that time I should have neither island 
nor islanders that would own me ! No, no, I know better things ; I know, too, 
that delay breeds danger ; and when they bring you a heifer, be ready with a 
rope,, These gentlewomen*s beards must excuse me ; — ^faith I SL Peter is well 
at Rome ; and so am I too, in this house) where I am made much of ; and 
thro^gh the noble master thereof, hope to see myself a govemor." 

,** Friend Sancho," said the duke, "your island neither floats nor stirs, and 
therefore it will keep till your return ; indeed, so fast is it rooted in the earth, 
that three good pulls would not tear it from its place ; and, as you know that ali 
offices of any value are obtained by some service or other consideration, what I ' 
■scpect in return for this govemment I have conferred upon you, is only that 
you attend your master on this memorable occasion ; and, whether you return 
upon Clavileno with the expedition bis speed promises, or be it your fortune to 
return on foot, like a pilgrìm from house to house, and from inn to inn, — how- 
èver it may be, you wUl find your island where you left it, and your islanders 
with the same desire to receive you for their govemor. My good-will is equaUy 
unchangeable ; and to doubt that tnith. Signor Sancho, would be a notorious 
injury to tìie inclination I have to serve you." " Good, your worship, say no 
more," quoth Sancho ; " I am a poor squire, and my shoulders cannot bear the 
weight of so much kiódness. Let my master mount, let my eyes be covered, 
and good luck go with us. But teli me, when we are aloft, may I not say mv 
prayers and entreat the saints and angels to help me?" "Yes, surely," 
answered the Trifaldi, "you may invoke whomsoever you please : for Malam- 
bruno is a Christian, and performs bis enchantments with great discretion and 
much precaution. " ** Well, let us away," quoth Sancho, *' and Heaven prosper 
US ! " " Since the memorable business of the fulling-mill," said Don Quixote, 
** I have never seen thee, Sancho, in such trepidation ; and were I superstitious, 
as some people, this extraordinary fear of thine would a little discourage me. 
But come hiùier, friend ; for, with the leave of these nòbles, I would speak a 
word or two with thee in private." 

Don Quixote then drew aside Sancho among some trees out of hearing^ and 
takin^ hold of both bis hands said to him, " Thou seest, my good Sancho, the 
long joumey we are about to undertake ; the perìod of our return is uncertain, 
and 1 leaven alone knows what leisure or convenience our aifairs may admit 
durìng our absence ; I eamestly beg, therefore, now that opportunity serves, 
thou wilt retire to thy chamber, as if to fetch something necessary for the 
joumey, and there, in a trice, give thyself, if it be but five hundred lashes, in 
part of the three thousand and three hundred for which thou art pledged : for 
work well begun is half ended." "By my soul," quoth Sancho, "your 
worship is stark niad I I am just going to gedlop a thousand leagues upon a 
bare board, and you woidd have me first flay my posterìors ! — ^vòrily, verily, 
your worship is out of ali reason. Let us go and shave these duennas, and on 
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my return I promise to make sudi despatch in getting out of debt, that your 
worship shall be contented, — can I say more? " With that promise," said 
Don Quixote, ** I feel somewhat comforted, and believe thou wilt perform it ; 
for, though thou art not over wise, thou art true blue in thy integrity." " I am 
not blue but brown," quoth Sancho ; "but though I were a mixture of both, I 
would make good my promise." 

The knight and squire now retumed to the company ; and as they were pre- 
paring to mount Clavileno, Don Quixote said: **Hoodwink thysel^ Sancho, 
and get up : he that sends for us irom cuuntrìes so remote cannot siurely intend 
to betray us, for he would gain little glory by deceiving those who confide in 
him. And supposing the success of the adventure should not be equa] to our 
hopes, yet of the glory of so brave an attempt no malice can deprive us."^ " Let 
US Degone, sir," quoth Sancho, "for the beards and tears of tnese ladies-have 
pierced my heart, and I shall not eat to do me good till I see them smooth 
again. Mount, sir, and hoodwink first, for if I am to bave the crupper, your 
worship, who sits in the saddle, must get up first" **That is true," replied 
Don Quixote ; and, pulling a handkerchief out of bis pocket, he requestea the 
afflicted lady to place the bandage over bis eyes ; but it was no sooner dbne 
than he uncovered them again, saying, **I remember to bave read in the 
^neid of Virgil, that the fatai wooden borse dedicated by the <jreeks to their 
tutelary goddess Minerva, was filled with armed knights, who by that stratagem 
got admittance into Troy, and wrought its downfall. Will it not, therefore, be 

Erudent, before I trust myself upon Clavileno, to examine what may be in his 
elly ?" ** There is no need of that," said the Trifaldi ; '* for I am cdnfident 
Malambruno has nothing in him of the traitor ; your worship may mount him 
without fear, and should any harm ensue, let the blame fall on me alone." 

Don Quixote, now considering that to betray any further doubts would be a 
reflection on his courage, vaulted at once into his saddle. He then tried the 
pin, which he found would tum very easily : stimaps he had none, so that, with 
his legs dangling, he looked lìke a figure in some Roman triumph woven in 
Flemish tapestry. 

Very slowly, and much against his will, Sancho then got up behind, fixing 
himself as weU as he could upon the crupper ; and finding it very deficient in 
softness, he humbly begged the duke to accommodate him, if possible^ with 
some jpillow or cusiiion, though it were from the duchess's state sofà, or from 
one of the page's beds, as the horse's crupper seeméd rather to be of marble 
than of wood : but the Trifaldi, interfering, assured him that Clavileno would 
not endure any more fumiture upon him ; but that, by sitting sideways, as 
women ride, he would find himself greatly relieved. Sancho followed ber 
advice ; and^ after taking leave of the company, he suffered bis eyes to be 
coverei But soon after he raised the bandage, and, looking^ sorrowfully at his 
friends, begged them, with a countenance of woe, to assist him at that perilous 
crìsis with a few Pater-nosters and Ave-marias, as they boped for the same 
charity firom others when in the like extremity. "What, then!" said -Don 
Quixote, ** art thou a thief in the hands of the executioner, and at the point of 
death, that thou hast recourse to such prayers ?- Dastardly wretch, without a 
soul 1 dost thou not know that the fair Maplona sat in the same plac^ and, if 
there be truth in history, alighted from it, not into the grave, but into the 
throne of France ? And do not I sit by thee — I that may vie with: the valorous 
Peter, who pressed this very seat that I now press ? Cover, cover thine eyes, 
heartless animai, and publish not thy shame — at least in my presence." ** Hood- 
wink me, then," answered Sancho ; " but, since I must neither pray myself, nor 
b^ others to do it for me, no wonder if I am afì^d that we may be followed 
by a legion of devils, who may watch their opportunity to fly away with us*" 
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•They were now blindfolded, and Don Quixote, feeUng hlmself finnly seated, 
put Tiis band to the peg;- upon which ali the duennas, and the whole comj^any, 
raised theìr voides at once, callmg out, " Speed you well, valorous knight ! 
Heaven guide thee, undaunted squire ! now you fly aloft ! — see how they cut the 
air more swiftly than an arrow ! now they mount and soar, and astonish the 
world below I Steady, steady» valorous Sancho ! you seem to reel and totter 
in your seat — beware of falling : for, should you drop from that tremendous 
heìght, your fall would be more terrible than that of Phaeton ! " Sancho, hearing 
ali this, pressed closer to bis master, and, grasping bim fast, he said, '*How 
can they say, sir, that we are got so high, ivhen we bear them as plaìn as if 
they were dose by us ? " " Take no beed of that, Sancho, "said Don Quixote, 
'* for in these extraordinaiy flights, to see or bear a thousand leagues is nothing 
— ^but squeeze me not quite so hard, good Sancho, or thou wilt imborse me. 
In truth, I see not wby thou shouldst & so alarmed, for I can safely swear, an 
easier-paced steed I never rode m ali my life— faith, it goes as glibly as if it did 
not move at ali ! Banish fear, my friend; the business goes on swimmingly, 
with a gale fresh and fair behind us." " Gad, I think so too I " quoth Sandio, 
''for I feel the wind bere, upon my binder quarter, as if a thousand pabs of 
bèllows were puffing at my tail." And, indeed, this was the fact, as simdry 
large bellows were just then pouring upon them an artifìcial storm 5 in truth, so 
weU was this adventure managed and contrived, that nothing was wanting to 
make it complete. Don Quixote now feeling tìie wind, " Without doubt," 
said he, "we bave now reached the second region of the air, wbere the bail 
and snow are formed : thunder and ligbtning are engendered in the third rqp;ion ; 
and, if we go on mounting at this rate, we shall soon be in the region of fire ; 
' and how to manage tbb peg I know not, so as to avoid mounting to wbere we 
shall be bumt alive.'* 

Just at that time some flax, set on fire, at the end of a long cane, was beld 
near their faces: the warmtb of which, being felt, "May I be banged," said 
Sancho, "if we are not already there, or very near it, for half my beard is 
singed off— I bave a huge mind, sbr, topeep out and see whereabouts we are." 
"Heaven forbid such rashness!" said Don Qubcote: "remember the trae 
story of the licentiate Torralvo, who was carried by devils, boodwinked, riding 
on a cane, with bis eyes shut, and in twelve hours reached Rome, wbere, 
lighting on the tower of Nona, be saw the tumult, witnessed the assault and 
deatb of the constable of Bourbon, and the next morning retumed to Madrid, 
wbere be gave an account of ali that he had seen. Durin^ bis passage through 
the air, be said that a devil told bim to open bis eyes, wbicb be did, and found 
himself, as he thought so near the bodv of the moon that be could bave laid 
hold of it with bis band; but that be durst not look downwards to the earth, 
lest bis brain should tum. Therefore, Sancho, let us not nm the risk of 
uncovering in such a j)lace, but rather trust to bim who has taken charge of us, 
as he will be responsible : perhaps we are just now soaring aloft to a certain 
height, in order to come souse down upon the kingdom of Candaya, like a hawk 
upon a heronj and though* it seems not more than half an bour since we lefl 
the garden, doubtless we bave travelled through an amazing space. *'^ " As to 
that I can say nothing," quoth Sancho Panza; " I can only say, that if Madam 
Magalona was content to ride upon this crapper without a cushion, ber flesh 
could not bave been the tenderest in the world." 

This conversation between the two beroes was overbeard by the duke and 
duchess, and ali who were in the garden, to their great diversion ; and, being 
now disposed to finish the adventure, they applied some lighted flax to Cla- 

~ ' -tail ; upon which, bis body being lìul of combustibles, be instantly 
with a prodigious report, and threw bis riders to the ground. The 
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Trìfaldi, with the whole bearded squadron of duennas» vanìshed, and ali that 
remaìneid in the garden were laid stretched on the ground as if in a trance. 
Don Quixote ànd Sancho got upon their legs in but an indifferent plight, and 
looking round, were amaz«i to find themseives in the same garden wim such a 
number of people strewed about them on ali sides ; but their wonder was 
increased, wnen, on a huge lance sticking in the earth, they beheld a.sheet of 
white parchment attaché to it by silken strings, whereon was wrìtten,- in 
lettera of gold, the foUowing words: — 

'* The renowned knight Don Quixote de la Mancha has achieved the stupen- 
dous adventure of Trìfaldi the aiflicted, and her companions in grìef, only by 
attempting it. Malambruno is satistied, his wrath is appeased, the beards of 
the unhappy bave vanished, and Don Clavijo and Antonomasia bave recovered 
their prìstine state. When the squirely penance shall be completed, then shall 
the white dove, delivered fìpom the cruel talons of the pursuing hawks, be 
enfolded in the arms of her beloved turtle :— such is the wÙl of Merlin, prìnce 
of enchanters.*' 

Don Quixote having read the prophetic decree, and perceiving at once that 
it referred to the disenchantment of Dulcinea, he expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having, with so much ease, performed so great an exploit, whereby 
niany venerable females had been happily rescued urom disgrace. He then 
went to the spot where the duke and dudiess lay on the ground, and, taking 
the duke by the arm, he said, " Courage, courage, my good lord ; the adventure 
is over without dama^ to the bars, as you will fìnd by that record.** The duke 
gradually, as if awakmg from a sound sleep, seemed to recover his sehses, as 
did the duchess and the rest of the party ; expressing, at the same time, so 
much wonder and affìright that what they feigned so well seemed almost readity 
to themseives. 

Though scarcely awake, the duke eagerly looked for the scroll, and, having 
read it, with open arms embraced Don Quixote, declarìng him to be the bravest 
of knights. Sancho looked ali about for the aiflicted dame, to see what kind 
of Tace she had when beardless, and whether she was now as goodly to the 
sÌ6:ht as her stately presence seemed to promise ; but he was told that, when 
Ckvileno carne tumbling down in the flames through the air, the Trìfaldi, with 
her whole train, vanisheo, with not a beard to be seen among them — every hair 
was gone, root and brandi ! 

The duchess inquired of Sancho how he had fared durìng that long voyage ? 
" Why truly, madam," answered he, " I bave seen wonders; for, as we were 
passing through the region of fire, as my master called it, I had, you must 
know, a mighty mind to take a peep ; and though my master would not consent 
to it, I, who bave an itch to know everything, and a hankering after whatever 
xs forbidden, could not help, softlv and unperceived, shoving me doth a little 
aside, when through a crevice I looked down and there I saw (Heaven bless 
MS !) the earth so far off that it looked to me no bigger than a grain of mustard- 
seed, and the men that walked upon it little bigger than hazel-nuts !— only 
think, then, what a height we must bave been !" ** Take care what you say, 
friend,*' said the duchess ; '* had it been so, you could not bave seen the earth 
nor the people upon it ; — a hazel-nut, good man, would bave covered the whole 
earth." ** Like enough,'* said Sancho, " but for ali that, I had a side-view of 
it, and saw it ali." " Take heed, Sancho," said the duchess ; "for one cannot 
see the whole of anything by a side-view." "I know nothing about views," 
replied Sancho ; ** I only know that your ladyship should remember that, since 
we flew by enchantment, by enchantment I might see the whole earth, and ali 
the men upon it, in whatever way I looked ; and, if your ladyship wlll not 
credit that, neither will you believe me when I teli you that, thrustmg up the 
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kerchief dose to my eyebrows, I found myself so near to heaven that it was not 
above a span and a half from me (bless us ali 1 what a place it ìs for bigiiess !) 
and it so fell oat tliat we passed dose by the place where the seven litSe she- 
goats* are kept ; aìnd, by my faith, having been a goatherd in my youth, I no 
sooner saw them bnt I longed to play with them awhUe; and had I not done 
it, I verily think I should bave diea; so what did I but, without saying a word, 
softly slide down from Clavileno, and play with the sweet little creatures, which 
are like so many violets, for almost three-quarters of an hour ; and ali the while 
Clavileno seemed not to move from the place, nor stir a jot." 

" And while honest Sancho was diverting himself with thegoats," quoth the 
duke, **how did Signor Don Quixote amuse himself?" To which the knight 
answered : " As these and such-like concems are out of the order of nature, I 
do not wonder at Sancho's assertions ; for my own part, I can truly say I neither 
- looked up nor down, and saw ndther heaven nor earth, nor sea nor sands. It 
is nevertheless certain, that I was sensible of our passing through the region of 
the air, &nd even touched upon that of fìre ; but that we passed beyond it, I 
cannot believe ; for, the fiery region lying between the sphere of the moon and 
tiie uppermost region of the air, we could not reach that heaven where the seven 
goats are which Sancho speaks of^ without being bumt ; and, since we were 
not bumt, either Sancho lies, or Sancho dreams." " I neither lie nor dream," 
answered Sancho: "only ask me the marks of these same goats, and by them 
you may guess whether I speak the truth or noL" "Teli us what they were, 
Sancho," (^uoth the duchess. **Two of them," replied Sancho, "are gre^n, 
two camation, two blue, and one motley-coloured. "A new kind of goats 
are those," said the duke : "in our region of the earth we bave none of such 
colours." "The reason is plain," quoth Sancho ; " your highness will allow 
that there must be some ditterence between the goats of heaven and those of 
earth." "Pr'jrthee, Sancho," said the duke, "was there a he-goatf among , 
tìiem?" "Not one, sir," answered Sancho ; "and I was told that none are 
sufTered to pass beyond the homs of the moon." 

They did not choose to question Sancho any more conceming bis joumey, 
perceiving him to be in the humour to ramble ali over the heavens, and teli 
them of ali that was passing there without having stirred a foot from the place 
where he mounted. 

Thus concluded the adventure of the afflicted duenna, which fumished the 
duke and duchess with a subject of mirth, not only at the time, but for the rest 
of their lives, and Sancho something to relate had he lived for ages. " Sancho," 
said Don Quixote (whispering him in the ear), " if thou wouldsf bave us credit 
ali thou hast told us cf heaven, I expect thee to bdieve what I saw in Monte- 
iinos' cave — I say no more." 

* The Pleiades are vulgarly called in Spaìn, " the seven little she-goats. 
t "Cabron."— A jest on the doublé meaning of that word, which sigaifics both he-goat ani 
ouckold. 
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CHAPTER XUL 

Coniaining the instrucHons whieh Don Quixote gave to Sancko Punta h£fore he 
went to his govemment; vrith other wdl-considered matters. 

The dnke and dnchess beìng so well pleased with the afflicted dueima, were 
encoiiraged to proceed wìth other projects, seeing that there was nothing too 
extravagant for the credulity of the knìght and squire. The necessary orders. 
were accoidingly issued to their senrants and vassals with regard to their 
behavìonr towards Sancho in his govemment of the promised island. The day 
after the flight of Clavileno» the duke bid Sancho prepare and ^t himself in 
readiness to tassarne his office, for his islanders were already wishing for him 
as for rain in May. Sancho made a low bow, and said, ''Ever since my 
joumey to heaven, when I looked down and saw the earth so very small, my 
desire to be a govemor has partly cooled : for what mighty matter is it to 
command on a spot no big^er than a grain of mustard-seed : where is the 
majesty and pomp of ^ovenung half a dozen creatures no bigger than hazel- 
nuts ? If your lordship will be pleased to offer me some small portion of . 
heaven, though it be bìit half a league, I would jump at it sooner than for the 
latgest island in the world." 

'* Look you, friend Sancho,** answered the duke, '' I can give away no part 
of heaven, not even a nail's breadth ; for God has reserved to himself the dis- 
posai of snch favoun ; but what it is in my power to give, I give you with ali 
my heart ; and the islsind I now present to you is ready made, round and sound,' 
well-proportioned, and above measure fruitful, and where, by good manage- 
ment, you may yoursel^ with the lidies of the earth, purchase. an inherìtance 
ili heaven." " Well, theh,** answered Sancho, " let this island be forthcoming, 
and it shall go hard with me, but I will be such a govemor that, in spite of 
TOgues, heaven will take me in. Nor is it out of covetousness that I forsake my 
humble cottage, and aspire to greater things, but the desire I bave to taste what 
it is to be a govemor.** ** If once you taste it, Sancho,** quoth the duke, ** you 
will lick your fìngeis after it : — ^so sweet it is to command and be obeyed. And 
certain I am, when your master becom'es an emperor, of which diere is no 
doubt, as matters proceed so weU, it would be impossible to wrest his power 
from him, and his onlv regret wìU be that he had it not sooner.** " Faitn, sir, 
you are in the right,**^ quoth Sancho, "it is pleasant to govem, though it be 
but a flock of sheep.** **Let me be burìed with you, Sancho^** re^med the 
duke, **if you know not something of everything, and I doubt not you wjll 
prove a pearl of a govemor. But enough of this for the present : to-morrow 
you surely depart tor your island, and this evening you shall be fitted with 
suitable apparel and with ali things necessary for your appointment'* " Cfothe 
me as you will,'* said Sancho, "I shall stili be Sancho Panza.** "Hiat is 
true,*' said the duke ; ** but the garb should always be suitable to the office and 
rank of the wearer : for a lawyer to be habited like a soldier, or a soldier like a 
priest, would be preposterous ; and you, Sancho, must be dad partly like a 
scholar, and partly hke a soldier: as, in the office you will hold, arms and 
leaming are united.** " As for leaming,** replied Sancho, " I bave not much 
of that, for 1 hardly know my A B C : but to be a good govemor it wiU be 
enough that I am able to make my Christ-cross : and as to arms, I shall handle 
such as are given me till I fall, and so God help me.** "With so good an 
intention,** quoth the duke, "Sancho cannot do wrong.** At this time Don 
Quixote carne up to them, and hearing how soon Sancho was to depart to his 
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covemment, he took him by the hand, and with the duke's leave, led him to 
hìs chamber, in order to givo him some advice respecting bis conduci in office : 
and, having entered, he shut the door, and, almost by force, made Sancho sìt 
down by hun, and with mìich solemnity addressed him in these words : — 

"I am thankiul to Heaven, friend Sancho, that, even before fortune has 
crowned my hopes, prosperity has gone forth to meet thee. I, who had trusted 
in my own success for the reward of thy services, am stili but on the road to 
advancement, whilst thou, prematurely and before ali reasonable expectation, 
art come into full possession of thy wishes. Some must brìbe, importune, 
solicit, attend early, pray, persist, and yet do not obtain what they desire; 
. whilst another comes, and, without knowing how, jumps at once into the pre- 
ferment for which so many had sued in vain. It is truly said that ' merìt does 
much, but fortune more.* Thou, who in respect to me, art but a very simpleton, 
without either early rising or late watching, without labour of body or mmd, by 
the air alone of knight-errantry breathing on thee, fìndest thyself the govemar 
of an island, as if it were a trìfle, a thing of no account 1 

"Ali this I say, friend Sancho, that thou mayst not ascribe the iavour done 
thee to thine own merit, but give thanks, first to Heaven, which disposetJi 
things so kindly ; and in the next place, acknowledge with gratitude the inherent 
grandeur of the profession of knight-errantry. Thy heart being disposed to 
believe what I bave now said to thee, be attentive, son, to me thy Cato, who 
wiU be tìiy counsellor, thy north star and guide, to conduct and steer thee safe 
into port, out of that tempestuous sea on which thou art going to embark, and 
where thou wilt be in danger of being swallowed up in a gulf of confusion. 

" First, my son, fear God : for, to fear Him is wisdom; and being wise, thou 
canst not err. 

" Secondly, consider what thou art, and endeavour to know thvsel£ which is 
the most dimcult study of ali others. The knowledge of thyself will preserve 
thee from vanity, and the fate of the frog that foolishly vied with the ox, will 
serve thee as a caution : the recollection, too, of having been formerly a swine- 
herd in thine own countxy will be to thee, in the loftiness of thy prìde, like the 
ugly feet of the peacocL" "It is true," said Sancho, "that I once kept 
swine, but I was only a boy thcn ; when I grew towards man I looked after 
geese, and not hogs. But this, methinks, is nothing to the purpose; for ali 
govemors are not descended from kings." "That I grant," repHed Don 
Quixote; ** and therefore tliose who bave not the advantage of noble descent, 
shouM fail not to grace the dignity of the office they bear with gentleness and 
modestv, which, when accompanied with discretion, will sìlence Uiose murmurs 
whidi few situations in life can escape. 

**Conceal not the meanness of thy famìly, nor think it disgracefiil to be 
descended from peasants: for, when it is seen that thou art not thyself ashamed, 
none will endeavour to make thee so ; and deem it more meritorious to be a 
virtuous humble man than a lofty sinner. Infinite is the number of those who, 
bom of low extraction, bave risen to the highest dignities, both in church and 
state ; and of this truth I couid tire thee with examples. 

" Remember, Sancho, if thou takest virtue for the rule of life, and valuest 
thyself upon acting in ali things conformably thereto, thou wilt bave no cause to 
envy loros and princes; for blood is inherited, but virtue is a common property 
and may be acquired by ali ; it has, moreover, an intrinsic worth which blood 
has not This being so, if peradventure any one of thy kindred visit thee in 
thy govemment, do not slight nor affront him ; but receive, cherisli, and make 
much of him ; for in so doing thou wilt please Grod, who allows none of bis 
creatures to be despised ; and thou wilt also manifest therein a well-disposed 
nature. 
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" If thoii takest thy wife with thee (and it is not well fbr those wha are 
appointed to govemments to be long separated from theìr families), teach, 
instruct, and polish her from her naturai xudeness: for it often happens that ali 
the consideration a wise govemor can acquile is lost by an ill-bred and foolish 
woman. 

** If thou shouldst become a widower (an event which is possible), and thy 
station entitles thee to a better match, seek not one to serve thee for a hook and 
angling-rod, or a friar's hood to receive alms in :* for, believe me, whateverthe 
judge's wife receives, the husband must account for at the general judgment, 
and shall be made to pay four-fold for ali that of which he has rendered no 
account during hìs life. 

** Be not under the dominion of thiAe own will : it is the vice of the ignorant, 
who vainly presume on their own understanding. 

" Let the tears of the poor find more compassion, but not more justioe, from 
thee tìian the applications of the wealthy. 

"Be equally solicitous to sift out the truth amidst the presenta and promises, 
of ibe rich and the sighs and entreaties of the poor. 

** Whenever equity may justly temper the rigour of the law, let not the whole 
force of it bear upon the delinquent : fór it is better that a judge shoold lean on 
the side of compassion than severity. 

• ** If, perchance, the scales of justice be not correctly balanced, let the erroF be 
hnputable to pity, not to gold. 

**\l, perchance, the cause of thine enemy come before thee, foiget thy 
faijnries, and think only on the merìts of the case. 

" Let not private aSection blind thee in another man*s cause; for the errors 
thou shalt thereby eommit are often without remedy, and at the expense both of 
thy reputation and fortune. 

" When a beautiful woman comes before thee to demand justice, consider 
màturely the nature of her daim, without regarding either her tears or her 
sighs, unless thou wouldst expose thy judgment to the danger of being lost in 
the one, and thy integrity in the other. 

. "Revile not with words him whom thou hast to corxect with deeds: the 
ptmishment which the unhappy wretch is doomed to sufTer is sufficient, without 
the addition of abusive language. 

"When the criminal stan£ before thee, recoUect the ftail and depraved 
nature of man, and, as much as thou canst, without injustice to the sidfering 
party, show pity and clemency ; for, though the attributes of God are ali equally 
adorable, yet nis mercy is more shining and attractive in our eyes than his 
justice. 

**I^ Sancho, thou observest these precepts, thy days will be lopg and thy 
fame eternai ; thy recompense full, and thy felicity unspeakable. Thou shalt 
mairy thy chUdren to thy heart's content, and they and thy grandchildren shall 
want neither honours nor tities. Beloved by ali men, thy days shall pass in 
peace and tranquillity ; and when the inevitable period comes, death shall steal ' 
on thee in a good and venerable old age, and thy grandchildren's children, with 
their tender and pious hands, shall dose thine eyes. 

" The advice 1 bave just given thee, »Sancho, regards the good and omament 
of thy mind; now listen to the directions I bave to give conceming thy person 
and deportment" 

* An allusion to the proigerb, " No quìero, mas echadmelo en mi capilla," that is, "I wi'II 
not, but throw it into my hood.** It is appUed to the begging frian who refuse to talee x 
but sttffer it to be throvn into their hooos. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
O/the second serUs cf instructions Don Quixotegave io Sancho Fatua, 

Who that has duly considered Don Quixote's instructions to hìs seguire would 
not bave taken him for a person of singalar intelligence and discretion ? But, 
in tnith, as it has often been said in the progress of this great history, he raved 
only on the subject of chivalry ; on^ ali others he manifòsted a sound and dis« 
criminating understanding ; wherefoìte his judgment and his actions appeared 
continually at variance. But, in these second instructions given to Sancho, 
which showed much ingenuity, his wisdom and frenzy are both sìngularly 
conspicuous. 

During the whole of this private conference, Sancho listened to his master 
with great attention, and endeavoured sa to regìster his counsel in hb mind, 
that he might thereby be enabled to bear the buìnden of govemment, and acquit 
himself honourably. Don Quixote now proceeded : — 

** As to the regulation of thine own person and domestic concems," said he^ 
** in the first place, Sancho, 1 enjoin thee to be cleanly in ali things. Keep the 
nails of thy fìngers constantly and neatly pared, nor suffer them to grow as some 
do, who ignorantly imagiue that long naus beautify the hand, and account the 
excess of that excrement simply a finger-nail, whereas it is rather the talon of 
the lizard-hunting kestrel— a loul and unsightly object 

"Go not loose and unbuttoned, Sancho; for a slovenly dress betokens a 
careless mmd ; or, as in the case of Julius Cassar, it may be attrìbuted tt^ 
cunning. 

** Esimine prudently the income of thy office, and if it will afford thee to.give 
liverìes to thy servants, give them such as are decent and lasting, rather than 
gaudy and modish; and what thou shalt thus sa ve in thy servants bestow on the 
poor; so shalt thou have attendants both in heaven and earth, — ^a provision 
which our vain-glorìous great never think of. 

'*£at neither garlic nor onions, lest the smeli betray thy rusticity. Walk 
with gravity, and speak deliberately, but not so as to seem to be listening to 
thyself ; for affectation is odious. 

"Eat little at dinner and less at supper; for the health of the whole body 
is tempered in the laboratory of the stomach. 

*' Drink with moderation ; for ìnebriety never keeps a secret nor performs a 
promise. 

" Take heed, Sancho, not to chew on both sides of thy mouth at once, and 
by no means to eruct before company. " * * I know not what you mean by eruct, " 
auoth Sancho. **To eruct," said Don Quixote, "means to belch; — ^a fìlthy, 
Uiough very significant word ; and therefore the polite, instead of saying belch, 
make use of the word eruct, which is borrowed from the Latin ; and for belchings 
they say *eructations;' and though it is true that some do not yet understand 
tliese terms, it matters not much, for in time, by use and custom, their meaning 
will be known to.all ; and it is by such innovations that languages are enriched. 
** By my faith, sir," quoth Sancho, ** I shall bear in mind this counsel about not 
belching, for, in truth, I am hugely given to it" "Eructing, Sancho, and not 
belching," said Don Quixote. "Eructing it shall be, henceforward^" quoth 
Sancho, '*and, eead, I shall never forget it." 

** In the next place, Sancho, do not intermix in thy dìscourse such a multitude 
of proverbs as thou wert wont to do ; for though proverbs are concise and pithy 
sentences, thou dost so often dre^ them in by me nead and shoulders, that they 
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seem rather the maxims of folly than of wìsdom." " Heaven alone can remedy 
that,** quoth Sancho; "for I know more than a handful of proverbs, and when 
I talk, they crowd so thick into my mouth; that they quarrel which shall get 
out first; so out they come hap-hazard, and no wonder if they shouid sometimes 
not be very pat to the purpose. But I will take heed m future to utter only 
such as become the gravity of my place ; * for in a plentiful house supper is soon 
dressed ;' * he that cuts does not deal ;' and, ' with the repique in hand the game 
is sure;' *he is no fool who can both spend and spare.* " So, so, there, out 
with them, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, ** spare thcm not; — my mother whips 
me and I stili tear on. While I am waming thee from the prodigai use of pro- 
verbs, thou pourest upon me a whole litany of them, as fitting to the preseni 
purpose as il thou hadst sung, * Hey down derry I * Attend to me, Sancho ; 1 
do not say a proverb is amiss when aptly and seasonably applìed; but to be for 
ever dischargmg them, right or wrong, hit or miss, renders conversation ìnsipid 
and vulgar. 

" When thou art on horseback, do not throw thy body backward over the 
crupper, nor stretch thy legs out stiff and straddling fi-om the horse's belly ; 
neither let them bang dangling, as if thou wert stili upon Dappiè; for by their 
deportment and air on horseback gentlemen are distinguished from grooms. 

"Let thy sleep be moderate; for he who rises not with the sun e^jojrs not 
the day ; and remember, Sancho, that diligence is the mother of good fortune, 
and that sloth, ber adversary, never arrived at the attainment of a good wisStL 

** At this time / bave but one more admonition to give thee, which, though 
it concems not thy person, is well worthy of thy careful remembrance. It is 
this, — ^never undertake to decide contests concerning lineage, or the pre-emi- 
nence of families ; since, in the comparison, one must of necessity-have the 
advantage, and he whom thou hast humbled ^-ill hate thee, and he who is 
preferred will not reward thee. 

** As for thy dress, wear breeches and hose, a long coat, and a cloak somewhat 
longer ; but for trowsers or trunk-hose^ think not of them : they are not be- 
coming either gentlemen or govemors. 

** This is ali the advice, friend Sancho, that occurs to me at present ; hefè- 
after, as occasions offer, my instructions will be ready, provided thou art mind- 
fiil to inform me of the state of thy affairs." *' Sir, answered Sancho, **I 
see very well that ali your worship has told me is wholesome and profìtable ; 
but whiat shall I be the better for it if I cannot keep it in my head ? It is true 
I shall not easily forget what you said about paniig my nails, and marrying 
againif the opportunity offered; but for your other quirks and quillets, I pro- 
test they bave already goné out of my head as dean as last yeaPs clouds ; and 
therefore let me bave uem in writing ; for, though I cannot read them myseli^ 
I will give them to my confessor, that he may repeat and drive them into me 
in time of need." 

*' Heaven defend me !" said Don Quixote, "how scurvy doth it look in a 
govemor to be unable to read or write ! Indeed, Sancho, I must needs teli 
thee that when a man has not been taught to read or is left-handed, it argues 
that bis parentage was very low, or that in early life he was so indocile and per- 
verse that bis teachers coiud b^t nothing good into him. Truly this is a great 
defect in thee, and therefore I would bave thee leam to write, if it were only 
thy name." "That I can do already," quote Sancho; "for when I was 
steward of the Brotherhood in our village, I leam ed to make certain marks 
like those upon wool-packs, which, they told me, stood for my name. But, 
at the worst, I can feign a lameness in my right band, and get anotheri:o sign 
for me : there is a remedy for ever3^hing but death ; and, naving the staff in 
my hand, I can do what I please. Besides, as your worship knows, he whoee 
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iather is mayor* — and I, being govemor, atn, I trow, something more than 
mayor. Ay, ay, let them come that list, and play at bo-peep, — ay, fleer and 
backbite me ; but they may come for wool, and go back shom : ' His home 
is savoury whom God lovesì; * — ^besides, * The neh man's blmiders pass current 
for wise maxims ; * so that I bdng a govemor, and therefore wealthy, and 
bountlM to boot — as I intend to be — nobody will see anyblemish in me. No, 
no, let the clown daub himself with honey, and he will never want iiies. As 
nìuch as you bave, just so much you are worth, said my grandam ; revenge 
yourself upon the neh who can, ** " Heaven confomid thee 1 " exclaimed Don 
Quixote ; "sixty thousand devils take thee and thy proverbs ! This hour, or 
more, thou hast been stringing thy musty wares, poisoning and torturing me 
without mercy. Take my word for it, these proverbs will one day bring thee 
to the gallows ; — they will surely provoke thy people to rebellion I Where 
dost thou find them? How shouldst thou apply them— idiot? for I toil and 
sweat as if I were delving the ground to utter but one, and apply it properly." 

"Before Heaven, master of mine," replied Sancho, **your worship com- 
plains of very trifles. Why, in the devil's name, are you angry that I make 
use of my own goods ? for other stock I bave none, nor any stock but proverbs 
upon proverbs ; and just now I bave four ready to pop out, ali pat and fitting 
as pears in a pannier — but I am dumb ; Silence is my name.*'t ** Then art 
thou vilely miscalled," quoth Don Quixote, "being an eternai babbler. Never- 
theless, I would fain know these four proverbs that come so pat to the purpose ; 
for I bave been rummaging my own memory, which is no bad one, but fòr the 
soul of me, can find none. . **Can there be better," quoth Sancho, **than — 
* Never venture your fingers between two eye-teeth ;' and with * Get out of my 
house — what would you bave with my wife V there is no aiguing; and, * Whether 
the pitcher hits the stone, or the stone hits the pitcher, it goes ili with the 
pitcner.* Ali these, your worship must see, fit to a hair. Let no one meddle 
with the govemor or his deputy, or he will come off the worst, like him who 
claps bis finger between two eye-teeth, and though they were not eye-teeth, *tis 
enough if they be but teeth. To what a govemor says there is no replying, any 
more than to * Get out of my house — wTmlì business bave you with my wife ? * 
Then as to the stone and the pitcher— a blind man may see that. So he who 
points to the mote in another man*s eye should first look to the beam in his own, 
that it may not be said of him, the dead woman was afii^d of ber that was 
flayed. Besides your worship knows well that the fool knows more in his own 
house than the wise m that of another." 

"Not so, Sancho," answered Don Quixote: "the fool knows nothing, either 
in his own or any other house ; for knowledge is not to be erected upon so bad 
a foundation as foUy. But bere let it rest, Sanchoj for, if thou govemest ili, 
though the fault wiU be thine, the shame will be mme. However, I am com- 
forted in having given thee the best counseL in my power; and therein having 
done my duty, I am acquitted both of my obligation and promise : so God speed 
thee, Sancho, and govem thee in thy govemment, and deliver me firom the fears 
I entertain that thou wilt tum the whole island topsy-turvy I — ^which, indeed, I 
might prevent, by letting tbe duke know what thou art, and telling him that ali 
that paunch-gut and Uttie carcass of thine is nothing but a sack full of proverbs 
and mipertinence." 

"Look you, sir," replied Sancho, "if your worship thinks I am not ht for 
this govemment, I renounce it from this time ; for 1 bave more regard for a 
single nail's-breadth of my soul, than for my whole body; and plain Sancho can 
live as well upon bread and onions, as govemor Sancho upon capon and 

• The cntire proverb i»— " He whose father is mayor go«« aafe to his trial. ** 
t The proverb is, *' To keep silence well is called Sani^.* 
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partrìdge. Besides, sleep makes us ali alike, great and small, rich and pooc 
Cali to mind) tpo, who nrst put this whim of govemor into my head — who was 
it but yourself ? for, alack, I know no more about goveming islands than a 
bustard; and if you fancy that in case I should be a govemor, the devil will bave 
me — ^in God's name, let me rather go to heaven plain Sancho, than a govemor 
to the other place." "Before Heaven, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, "for 
tHbse last words of thine I think that thou deservest to be govemor of a 
thousand islands. Thou hast a good disposition, without which knowledge is 
of no value. Pray to God, and endeavour not to err in thy intention ; I mean, 
let it ever be thy unshaken purpose and design to do rìght in whatever business 
occurs; for Heaven constantly favours a good intention. And now let us go to 
dinner, for I belìeve their highnesses wait for us." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

How Sancho Panza was conducted to his government^ and o/the strangt 
adveniure which befel Don (^ixote in the cosile, 

We bave been told that there is a manifest difference betweeen the transla- 
tion and the originai, ùi the beginning of this chapter ; the translator having 
enthrely omitted what the historian, Cid Hamet, bere took occasion to say of 
himself, where he laments his ever having engaged in a work like the present,of so 
dry and so limited a subject, wherein he was coniìned to a duU narrative of the 
transactions of the crazy knight and his squire ; not daring to launch out into 
episodes and digressions, that would bave yielded both pleasure and profit in 
aoimdance. To bave his invention, his band, and his pen, thus tied down to a 
single subject, and confìned to so scanty a list of characters, he thought an insup- 
portable hardship, as it gave him endless trouble, and promised him nothing for 
nis pains. In the First Part he had endeavoured, he said, to make amends for the 
dcfect bere complained of, by introducing such tales as " The Curious Imperti- 
nent," and ** The Captive ;" and though these, it is trae, did not strictly make 
a part of the history, the same objection could not apply to other stories which 
are there brotìght in, and appear so naturally connected with Dori Quixote's 
affair that they could not be well omitted. But finding, he said, the attentìon 
of his readers so engrossed by the exploits oÌ his mad hero, that they bave none 
to bestow on his novels, and that bemg run over in baste, their reception is not 
proportioned to their merit, which would bave been sufficiently obvious if they 
had been published separately, and unmixed with the extravagances of Don 
Quixote, and the simplicities of his squire ; finding this to be the case, he has, 
in the Second Part, admitted no unconnected tales, and only such episodes as 
arose out of the eveuts that actually occurred : and even these with ali possible 
brevity. But although he has thus consented to restrain his genius, and to 
keep within the narrow limits of a simple narrative — thereby suppressing 
knowledge and talents sufhcient to treat of the whole universe, he hopes his 
book wiU not do him any discredit, but that he may be applauded for what he 
has written, and yet more for what he has omitted in obedience to the restric- 
tions imposed upon him. He then goes on with his history, where the trans- 
lator has taken it up, as foUows : 

Don Quixote, in the evening of the day in which Sancho had received his 
admonitions, gave him a copy of them in writing, that he might get them read 
to him occasionally ; but they were no sooner delivered to Sancho than he 
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dropped them, and they feli into the duke's hands, who communicated them to 
the duchess, and both were agam surprìsed at the gòod sense and madness of 
Don Quixote. That very evening, in prosecution of their merry project, they 
despatched Sancho, with a large retinue, to the place which, to him, was to be 
an island. The person who had the management of the business was steward 
to the duke; a man of much humour, and who had, besides, a good/under- 
standing — indeed, without that there can be no true pleasantry. He it -was who 
had already personated the Countess Trifaldi in the manner before related ; and 
being so well qualified, and likewise so well tutored by his lord and lady as to 
his behaviour towards Sancho, no wonder he performed his part to admiration. 
Now it so happened that the moment Sancho cast his eyes upon. this same 
steward, he fancied he saw the very face of the Trifaldi; and, tuming to his 
master, "The devil fetch me for an honest man and a true believer," said he, 
"if your worship will not own that the face of this steward is the very same as 
that of the afflicted lady r' 

Don Quixote looked at the steward very eamestly, and, having viewed'him 
from head to foot, he said, ** There is no need, Sancho, of giving thyself to the 
devil either for thy honesty or faith; for, though I know not thy meaning, I 
■ plainly see the steward's face is similar to that of the afflicted lady : yet is the 
steward not the afflicted lady, for that would imply a palpable contradiction, 
which, were we now to examine and inquire intò, would only involve us in 
doubts and difflculties that might be stili more inexplicable. Believe me, friend, 
it is our duty eamestly to pray that we. may be protected from the wicked 
wizards and enchanters that infest us." "Egad, sir, it is no jésting matter," 
quoth Sancho, **for I heard him speak just now, and methought the very voice 
of Madam Trifaldi sounded in my ears I But I say nothing — only I shall keep 
my ève upon him, and time will show whether I am right or wrong." ** Do so, 
Sancho, quoth Don Quixote ; ** and fail not to give me advice of all.thou mayst 
discover in this affair, and of ali that happens to thee in thy govemment" 

At length Sancho set out with a numerous train. He was dressed like one of 
the long robe, wearing a loose gown of sad-coloured camlet, and a cap of the 
same. He was mounted upon a mule, which he rode gineta fashion, and behind 
him, by the duke's order, was led his Dappiè, adomed with shining trappings 
of sàk ; which so delighted Sancho that every now and then he tumed his head 
to look upon him, and thought himself so happy that he would not bave changed 
conditions with the emperor of Germany. On taking leave of the duke and 
duchess, he Idssed their hands: at the same time he received his niaster's 
blessing, not without tears on both sides. 

Now, loving reader, let honest Sancho depart in peace, and in a happy hour : 
the accounts hereafter given of his conduct in office may, perchance, excite thy 
mirth ; but at the same time, let us attend to what befel his master on the same 
night, at which, if thou dost not laugh outright, at least thou wilt show thy 
teeth, and grin like a monkey; for it is the property of ali the noble knight*s 
adventures to produce either surprise or merriment 

It is related, then, that immediately after Sancho*s departure, Don Quixote 
began to feel the solitary state in which he was now left, and had it been possible 
for him to bave revoked the commission, and deprived Sancho of his govem- 
ment, he would certainly bave done it. The duchess, perceiving this change, 
inquired the cause of this sadness ; adding that, if it was on account of Sancho*s 
absence, ber home contained abundance of squires, duennas and damsels, ali 
ready to serve him to his heart's desire. "It is true, madam," answered Don 
Quixote, "that Sancho's absence somewhat weighs upon my heart, but that is 
not the principal cause of my apparent sadness ; and of ali your excellency's 
kind offers I accept only of the good-wiU with which they are tendered : saving 
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that I humbly entreat that your excellency will be pleased to perinit me to wait 
upon myself in my own apartmenL" **By my faith, Signor Don Quixote," 
quoth the duchess, "that must not be; you shall be served by four of my 
damsels, ali beautiful as roses." "To me," answered Don Quixote, "they 
will not be roses, but even as thoms pricking me to the souì ; — they must 
in nowise enter my chamber. If your grace \f ould continue your favours to me, 
unmerited as they are, suffer me to be alone, and leave me without attendants 
in my chamber, that I may stili keep a wall betwixt my passions and my 
modesty : a practice I would not forego for ali your highness s uberality towards 
me ; in truth I would rather sleep in my garments than consent, that others 
should undress me." 

"Enough, enough, Signor Don Quixote," replied the duchess: **I will . 
surely give orders that not so much as a fiy shall enter your chamber, much 
less a damseL I would by no means be accessory to the violation of Signor 
Don Quixote's delicacy ; for, by what I can perceive, the most conspicuous ot 
tis virtues is modesty. You shall undress anà dress by yoursel^ your own way, 
when and how you please ; for no intruders shall invade the privacy of your 
chamber, in which you will find ali the accommodation proper for diose who 
sleep witìi their doors closed, that there may be no necessity for opening them. 
May the great Dulcinea del Toboso live a thousand ages, and may her name be 
extended over the whole circumference of the earth, for meriting the love of so 
valìant and so chaste a knight ! And may indulgent Heaven infuse into the 
heart of Sancho Panza, our govemor, a disposition to finish his penance spe«dily, 
that the world may again enjoy the beauty of so exalted a lady." "madam," 
retumed Don Quixote, "your highness has spoken like yourselfl From the 
mouth of so excellent a lady nothing but what is good and generoys can pro- 
ceed ; and Dulcinea will be more happy and more renowned by the praises 
your grace bestows upon her than by ali the applause lavished by the most 
eloquent orators upon earth." "Sir knight," saia the duchess, "I must now 
remind you that the hour of refreshment draws near — let us to supper, for the 
duke, perhaps, is waiting for us, and we will retire early, for you must needs be 
weaiy after your long journey yesterday to Candaya." **Not in the least, 
madam," answered Don Quixote ; "I can assure your grace that in ali my life 
I never bestrode a borse of an easier or better pace than Clavileno ; and I can- 
not imagine what should induce Malambruno to deprive himself of so swift and 
so gentle a steed, and without scruple thus rashly to destroy him." " It is not 
impossible," said the duchess, "that repenting of the mischief he had done to 
the Trì&Idi and her attendants, as well as to many other persons, and of the 
iniquities he had committed as a wizard and an enchanter, he was determined 
to destro)^ ali the implements of his art, and accordingly he bumt Clavileno, 
as the prindpal; being the engine which enabled him to rove ali over the 
world ; and thus by his memorable destruction, and the record which he has 
caused to be set up, has etemized the memoiy of great Don Quixote de la 
Mancha." 

Don Quixote repeated his thanks to the duchess ; and after supper he retired 
to his chamber, wnere^ conformably to his determination, he. remained alone ; 
sufferìng no attendants to approach him, lest he should be moved to transgréss 
those bounds of virtuous decorum which he had ever observed towards his lady 
Dulcinea, and always hearing in mind the chasti^ of Amadis, that flower and 
mirror of knights-errant He closed his door aner him, and undressed him* 
self by the light of two wax candles : but on pulling off his stockings — O direful 
mishap, unworthy of such a personage ! fortn bursts — ^not sigh^ nor anything 
else unbecoming the purity ot his manners, but some two dozen stitches in one 
of his stockings; givmg it the resemblance of a latdce-window 1 The good 
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knìght was extremely afflicted, and would bave givèn an ounce of Silver to liave 
had just then a diachm of green silk — I say green, because bis stockings were 
of that coloor. 

Here Benengeli exclaims, *'0 poverty, poverty I I cannot imagine what 
could bave induced the great Cordovan poet to cali thee *a holy, thankless 
gift I ' I, though a Moor, bave leamt, by the intercourse I bave had witb the 
Christians, that boliness consists in charity, humility, faith, obedience, and 
poverty. Yet I maintain that a man must be much indebted to God's grace 
who can be contented in poverty ; — ^unless, indeed, it be of that kind to which 
one of their greatest saints alludes, saying, 'possess ali things as not possessing 
them,* — which is no othér than poverty in spirit. But thou, I mean, O second 
poverty 1 accursed indigence ! it is of thee I would now speak — why dost thou 
mtrude upon gentlemen, and delight in persecuting the well-bom in preference 
to ali others ? Why dost thou force them to cobble their own shoes ; and on 
the same threadbare garments wear buttons of every kind and colour ? Why 
must their ruffs be, for the most part, ill-plated and worse starched ? " (By the 
way, this shows the antiquity both. of starch and ruffs. ) * * Wretched is the poor 
gentleman who, while he pampers bis honour, starves bis belly ; dining scurvily 
or fasting unseen witb bis door locked : then out in the Street he marches 
making a nypocrite of bis toothpick, and picking where, alas I there was nothing 
to pick ! Wretched he, I say, wbose honour is in a state of continuai alarm j 
who thinks that, at the distance of a league, every one discovers the patch upon 
bis sboe, the greasiness of bis hat, the threadbareness of bis cloak, and even 
the cravings of bis stomach ! " 

Ali these melancholy reflections must bave passed througb Don Quixote's 
mind as he surveyed the fracture in bis stocking ; nevertheless he was much 
comforted on finding that Sancho had left bim a pair of travelling-boots, in 
which he immediately resolved to make bis appearance the next day. He now 
laidhimself down, pensive and heavy-hearted, not more for lack of Sancho than 
for the misfortune of bis stocking, which be would gladly bave damed, even 
with silk of another colour: — that most expressive token of gentlemanly poverty ! 
His ligbts were now extinguished, but the weather was sultry, and he conld 
not compose bimself to sleep ; be therefore got out of bed, and opened a case- 
ment which looked into the garden, which he had no sooner done than be 
heard the voices of some persons walking on the terrace below. He listened 
and could distinctly bear these words : " Press me not to sing, dear Emerencia, 
for you know ever since this stranger entered our castle and my eyes beheld 
bim, I cannot sing, I can only weep. Besides, my lady does not sleep soimd, 
and I would not for the world she sbould fìnd us here. But though she sbould 
not awake,' what wiU my singing avail, if this new ^neas, who comes bither 
only to leave me forlom, awakes not to bear it?" "Do not fancy so, dear 
Altisidora," answered the otber, "for I doubt not but the duchess is asleep, 
and everybody else in the house except the master of your heart, and disturber 
of your repose : he, I am sure is awake, for even now I heard bis casement 
open. Sing, my unbappy friend, in a low and sweet voice to the sound of your 
Iute, and if my lady sbould bear us, we will plead in excuse the excessiye beat 
of the weather."' **My fears are not on that account, my Emerencia," an- 
swered Altisidora, "but I fear lest my song sbould betray my heart, and that, 
by tbose who know not the mìghty force of love, I migbt be taken for a ligbt 
and wanton damsel ; but come what may, I will venture : better a blush in the 
fece than a blot in the heart" And presently she began to touch a Iute so 
sweetly that Don Quixote was deligbtei and surprised ; at the same time an 
infinite nomber of similar adventures rusbed into bis minc^ of casements, grates, 
and ^dens, serenades, courtsbips» and swoonings, witìi which bis mcmory 
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was well stored, and he forthwith imagkied that some damsel beloitging to the 
duchess had become enamoured of him : though somewhat fearfiil of the beau- 
tiful foe, he resolved to fortify his heart, and on no account to yield; so, 
commending himself with fervent devotion to his mistress Dulcinea del Toboso, 
he determined to listen to the music ; and, to let the damsel know he was there, 
he gave a feigned sneeze, at which they were not a little pleased, as they desired* 
above ali things that he should bear tnem. The harp being now tuned, Altiai- 
dora began the following — 

SONG. 
Wake, sir knight, now love*s invading, 

Sleep in HoUand sheets no more ; 
When a nymph is serenading, 
'Tis an errant shame to suore. 

Hear a damsel tali and tender, 

Moaning in most rueful guise, 
With heart almost bum'd to cinder, 

By the simbeams of thy eyes. 

To free damsels from disaster 

Is, they say, your daily care : 
Can you then deny a plaster 

To a wounded virgin bere ? 

Teli me, doughty youth, who cursed thee 

With such numours and ill-luck t 
Was*t some sullen bear dry-nursed thee, 

Or she-dragon gave thee suck ? 

Dulcinea, that virago, 

Well may brag of such a dd, 
Now ber fame is up, and may go 

From Toledo to Madrid. 

Would she but ber prize surrender, 

(Judge how on thy face I dote !) 
In exchange Td gladly send ber 

My best gown and petticoaL 

Happy I, would fortmie doom me 

But to bave me near thy bed, 
Stroke thee, pat thee, currycomb thee. 

And hunt o'er thy knightly head. 

But I ask too much, sincerely, 

And I doubt I ne'er must do't, 
Td but kiss your toe, and fairly 

Get the length thus of your foot 

How I*d rig thee, and what rìches 

Should l^ heap'd upon thy bones I 
Caps and socks, and cloaks and breeches^ 

Matchless pearls and precious stoncs. 

Do not from above, like Nero, 

See me bum and slìght my woe, 
But to quench my fires, my nero, 

Cast a pitying eye below. 
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l'm a virgin-pullet, truly ; 

One more tender ne'er was seen : 
A mere chicken fledged but newly : — 

Hang me if Tm yet fifteen. 

Wind and limb, all*s tight about me, 

My hair dangles to my feet ; 
I am straight too : — if you doubt me. 

Trust your eyes, come down and see*t 

IVe a bob nose has no fellow. 

And a sparrow's mouth as rare : 
Teèth like bright topazes, yellow; 

Yet l'm deemed a beauty bere. 

You know what a rare musician 

(If you hearken) courts your choice ; 
I dare say my disposition 

Is as taking as my voice. 

Ilere ended the song of the amorous Altisidora, and began the alarm of the 
courted Don Quixote ; who, fetchinga deep sigh, said within himself : ** Why 
am I so unhappy a knight-errant that no damsel can see but she must presently 
fall in love with me ? Why is the peerless Dulcinea so unlucky that she must 
not be suffered singly to enjoy this my incoraparable constancy ? Queens, what 
would ye bave with her? Empresses, why do ye persecute her? Damsels 
firom fourteen to fifteen, why do ye piagne her ? Leave, leave the poor creature ; 
let her triumph and giory in the lot which love bestowed upon her in the con- 
quest of my heart, and the surrender of my soul. Take notice, enamoured 
multitude, that to Dulcinea alone I ara paste and sugar, and to ali others flint 
To her I am honey, and to the rest of ye, aloes. To me, Dulcinea alone is 
beautiful, discreet, lively, modest, and well-bom ; ali the rest of her sex foul, 
ibolish, fickle, and base-bom. To be hers, and hers alone, nature sent me 
into the world. Let Altisidora weep or sing, let the lady despair on whose 
account I was buffeted in the castle of the enchanted Moor ; boUed or roasted, 
Dulcinea*s I must be, clean, well-bred, and chaste, in spite of ali the necro- 
itìantic powers on earth." 

Having so said, he clapped-to the casement, and, in despite and sorrow, as 
if some great misfortune nad befallen him, threw himself upon his bed, where 
we will leave him for the present, to attend the great Sancho Panza, who is 
desirous of beginning his famous govemment. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

How the great Sancho Panna iook possession ofhis ùland^ and of the manner of 
his beginning to govem it 

O THOU ceaseless discoverer of the Antipodes, torch of the world, eye of 
Heaven, and sweet cause of earthen wine-coolers, * bere Thymbrius, there 
Phoebus ; bere archer, there physician, father of poesy, inventor of music ; 

* In Spain they cali cantimpióras small glaas decanterà or very small earthen pitchers, 
which, Co cool the water in the summer, are hung in a current of air. Hence the oda epithet 
Cervantes appl'V"? to the sun. 
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thou wlio always risest, and, though thou seemest to do so, never settest ; to 
thee, I speak, O sun ! by whose assistance man begets man ; thee I invoke to 
favour and enlighten the obscurity of my genius, that I may be able punctually 
to describe the govemment of the great Sancho Panza : without thee I fìnd 
myself indolent, dispirited, and confused 1 

Sancho, then, with ali his attendants, arrived at a town containing about 
a thousand inhabitants, which was one of the largest and best the duke jiad. 
They gave hùn to understand that it was called the island of Barataria, either 
hecause Barataria was really the name of the place^ or because he obtained the 
govemment of it at so cheap a rate. On his arrivai near the gates of the town, 
which was walled about, the municipal officers carne out to receive him. The 
bells rung, and, with ali the demonstrations of a general joy and a great deal o£ 
pomp» the people conducted him to the great church to give thanks to God. 
Presently after, with certain ridiculous ceremonies, they presented him the 
ke3r8 of the town, aad constìtuted him perpetuai govemor of the island of 
Barataria. The garb, the beard, the thickness, and shortness of the tiew 
govemor, surprised ali that were not in the secret, and, indeed, those that 
were, who were not a few. In fine, as soon as they had brought him out of 
the church, they carrìed him to the tribunal of justice, and placed him in the 
chair. The duke*s steward then said to him : — " It is an ancient custom here, 
my lord govemor, that he who comes to take possession of this famous island 
is obl^ed to answer a question put to him, which is to be somewhat intricate 
and dilfìcult By his answer, the people are enabled to feel the pulse of their 
new govemor*s understanding, and, accordingly, fire either glad or sorry foi 
his coming." 

While Sie steward was saying this, Sancho was staring at some capital letters 
written on the wall opposite to his chair, and, being unable to read, he asked. 
what that writing was on the wall. He was answered : ** Sir, it is there 
written on what day your honour took possession of this island. The inscrip- 
lion runs thus : * This day, such a day of tìie month and year. Signor Don 
Sancho Panza took possession of this island. Long may he enjoy it ' " " Pray 
who is it they cali Don Sancho Panza?" demanded Sancho. "Your lord- 
shipi" asiswered the steward ; "for no other Panza, besides him now in the 
chair, ever came into this island." "Take notice, then, brother," retumed. 
Sancho, "that the Don does not belong to me, nor ever did to- any of my 
famUv. I am called plain Sancho Panza; my father was a Sancho, and my 
granafather was a Sancho, and they were ali Panzas, without any addition oi 
Dons, or any other title whatever. I fancy there are more Dons than stones in . 
this island. But enough, God knows my meaning ; and, perhaps, if my govem- 
mait lasts four days, I may weed out these ÌJons that overrun the country, 
and, by their numbers, are as troublesome as musquitoes and cousins.* X)n 
with your question, master steward, and I will answer the best I can, let the 
people be sorry or rejoice." 

About this time two men came into .court, the one dad like a country-fellow, 
and the other Uke a tailor, with a pair of shears in his hand ; and the tailoi 
said : " My lord govemor, I and this countryman come before your worship by 
reason this honest man came yesterday to my shop (saving your presence, I am 
a tailor, and have passed my examination, God be thanked)^ and putting 
a piece of cloth into my hands, asked me : * Sir, is there enough of this to 
make me a cap ? * I, measuring the piece, answered yes. Now he, thinking 
that doubtless I had a mmd to cabbage some of the cloth, grounding his 
conceit upon his own knavery, and upon the common ili opinion of tAilors» 

** lifany plebeians in Cervantes' time alread^r arrogated to themselves the tide of Don, which 
was untU then reserved exdusively for the nobility. 
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bade me vìew it again, and see if there was not enou£;h for two. I guessed 
Ws drift, and told him there was. Persisting in his knavish ihtentions, my 
customer went on increasing the numbejr of caps, and I stili saying yes, till we 
carne to five caps. A little time ago he carne to claim them. I offered them 
to him, but he refuses to pay me for the making, and insists I shall either 
return him his cloth, or pay him for it" ** Is ali this so, brother ? *' demanded 
Sancho. " Yes," answered the man ; ** but pray, my lord, make him produce 
the five caps he has made me." " With ali my heart," answered the tailor ; 
and pulling his band from under his cloak, he showed the five caps on the ends 
of his fingers and thumb, saying: "H^reare the five caps this honest man 
would bave me make, and on my soul and conscience, not a shred of the 
doth is left, and I submit the work to be viewed by any inspectors of the 
trade.** AH present laughed at the number of the caps and the novelty of the 
suit Sancho refTected a moment, and then said: '*I am of opinion there 
needs no great delay in this suit, and it may be decided very equitably off band. 
Therefore I pronounce, that the tailor lose the making, and the countryman 
the stuff, and that the caps be confiscated to the use of the poor ; and there is 
1^ end of that." 

If the sentence Sancho afterwards passed on the purse of the herdsman 
caused the admiration of aU the b3rstanders, this excited their laughter. How- 
ever, what the govemor commanded was executed, and two old men next 
presented themselves before him. One of them carried a cane in his band for 
a staff ; the other, who had no staff, said to Sancho : ** My lord, some time ago 
I lent this man tén crowns of gold to oblige and serve him, upon condition that 
he should return them on demand. I let some time pass without asking for 
them, being loth to put him to a greater strait to pay me than he was in when 
I knt them. But at length, thinking it filli time to be repaid, I asked him for 
my money more than once, but to no purpose : he not only refuses payment, 
but denies the debt, and says I never lent him any such sum, or, if I did, that 
he had already paid me. I bave no witnesses to the loan, nor has he of the 
payment which he pretends to bave made, but which I deny ; yet if he will 
swear before your worship that he has retumed the money, I from this minute 
acquit him before God and the world." ** What say you to this, old gentle- 
man ? " quoth Sancho. " I confess, my lord," replied the old fellow, ** tìiat he 
did lend me the money, and if your worship pleases to hold down your wand 
of justice, smce he leaves it to my oath, I wul swear I bave really and truly 
retumed it to him." The govemor accordingly held down his wand, and the 
old fellow, seeming encumbered with bis staff, gave it to his creditor to hold 
while he was swearing ; and then taking hold of the cross of the w^nd, he said 
it was tme indeed the other had lent him ten crowns, but that he had restored 
them to him into his own band ; but havìng, he supposed, forgotten it, he was 
continually dunning him for them. Upon which nis lordship the govemor 
demanded of the creditor what he had to say in reply to the solemn declaration 
he i^d heard. He said that he submitted, and coidd not doubt but that his 
debtor uad swom the tmth ; for he believed him to be an honest man and a 
good Christian ; and «that, as the fault must bave been in his own memory, he 
would thenceforward ask him no more for his monqr. The debtor now teck 
his staff again, and bowing to the govemor, went out of court. 

Sandio haVing observ^ the defendant take his staff and walk away, and 
noticing also the resignation of the plaintiff, he began to meditate, and laying 
the fore-fijiger of his right band upon his forehead, he continued a short time 
apparently fidi of thought ; and then raisìng his head, he ordered the old man 
with the staff to be called back ; and when he had retumed, " Honest fiìend," 
said the govemor, '* give me that staff, for I bave occasion for if *' With aU 
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my heart,'* answered the old fellow ; and delìvered it into hìs band. Sancho 
took it, and immedìately giving it to the other old man, he said, **1hettt talee 
that, and go about your business in God*s name, for you are now paid." "I 
paid, my lord I " answered the old man, ** what ! is this cane worth ten golden 
crowns?" "Yes," quoth the governor, "or I am the greatest dimce in the 
world : and it shaU now appear whether or not I have a head to govem a whole 
kingdom." He then ordered the cane to he broken in court; which being 
done, tcn crowns of gold were found within it AH the spectators were struck 
with admiratìon, and began to look upon their new governor as a second 
Solomon. They asked hun how he had discovered that the ten crowns were 
in the cane. He told them that, having observed the defendant dve it to Uie 
plaintiff to hold, while he took his oath that he had truly restored the money 
mto his own hands, and that being done he took his stafT agàin, it came into 
his head that the money in dispute must be inclosed within it. From this, he 
added, they might see that it sometimes pleased God to direct the judgmenta 
of those who govem, though otherwise little better than blockheads. Besides, 
he had heard the curate of his parish teli of such another business, which was 
stili in his mind ; indeed he had so special a memonr, that, were it not that he 
was so unlucky as to forget ali that he chiefly wanted to remember, there would 
not have been a better in the whole i^and. The cause being ended, the two 
old men went away, the one abashed and the other satisfied ; and the secretary, 
who minuted àovm the words, actions, and behaviour of Sancho Panza, could 
not ^et determme in his own mind whether he should set him down for wise 
or simple. 

This cause was no sooner ended, than there came into court a woman 
keeping fast hold of a man clad like a rich herdsman. She came, crying aloud : 
**Justice, my lord governor, justice I If I cannot find it on earth, I wìU seek 
it in heaven I Lord governor of my soul, thi» wicked man surprised me in the 
middle of a field, and made use oì my person as if it had been a'dish-clout 
Woe is me ! he has robbed me of what I have kept above these three-and- 
twenty years, defending it against Moors and Christians, natives and foreigners. 
Have I been as hard as a cork-tree, and preserved myself as enlire as a sala- 
mander in the fìre, or as wool among brìers, that this honest man should come 
with his clean hands to handle me !" **That remains to be inquired into," 
said Sancho ; 'Met us now proceed to see whether this gallants hands are 
dean or not ; " and, tuming to the man, he asked him what he had to say in 
answer to this woman's complaint. The man ali in confiisìon, replied : ** Sir, 
I am a poor herdsman, and deal in swine ; and this moming I went out of this 
town, after having sold, under correction be it spoken, four hogs ; and, what 
between dues and exactions, the ofiìcers took from me little less than they were 
worth. As I was retuming home, by the way I lighted upon this good dame, 
and the devil, the author of ali mischief, voked us tc^ether. I paid her hand- 
somely ; but, she, not contented, laid hold of me, and has never let me go till 
she has dragged me to this place. She says I forced her ; but, by the oath T 
have taken, or am to take, she lies. This is the whole truth." 

Then the governor asked him if he had any silver money about him. The 
man answer^ that he had about twenty ducats in a leathem purse in his 
bosom. Sancho ordered him to produce it, and deliver it just as it was to the 
plaintift He did so, trembling ; the woman took the purse, and making a 
thousand curtsies, and praying to God for the life ano health of the lord 
governor, who took such care of poor orphans and maidens, out of the court 
she went, holding the purse with both hands, taking care first to see if the 
money that was in it was silver. 

She had no sooner left the room, than Sancho said to the herdsman, who 
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was in tears, and whose eyes and heart were gone after his purse : " Honest 
man, foUow that woman, and take away thepurse from her, whether she will 
or not, and come back hither with it" This was net said to one deaf or 
stupid, for the man instantly flew after her like lìghtning, and went about 
doin? what he was bidden. 

AU present were in great suspense, expecting the issue of this suit In a few 
minutes came in the man and the woman, clinging together doser than the first 
time, she with her petticoat tucked up and the purse lapped up in it, and the 
man struggling to take it from her, but in vain, she defended ìt so stoutly. 
"Jnstice from God and the world !" cried she at the top of her lungs : ** See, 
' my lord govemor, the impudence and want of fear of this varlet, who, in the 
miidst of the town and of the Street, would take from me the purse your worship 
commanded to be given to me." "And has he got it?" demanded the 
govemor. "Got it !" answered the woman ; **I would sooner let him take 
away my life than my purse. A pretty baby I should be, indeed! Other» 
guise cats must claw my beard, and not such pitiful, sneaking tools as this. 
Pincerè and hammers, crows and chisels, shall not get it out of mv clutches, 
nor even the paws of a lion. My soul and body shall sooner part" " She is 
in the right," added the man; "I yleld myself worsted and spent, and eonfess 
I bave not strength enough to take it from her." That said, he left her. 

Then said the govemor to the woman : ** Give me that purse, chaste and 
valiant heroine." She presently delivered it, and the govemor retumed it to 
the man, and said to the violent but not violated damsel : " Sister of mine, 
had you shown the same, or but half as much, courage and resolution in 
defending your chastity, as yotì bave done in defending your purse, the strength 
of Hercmes could not bave forced you. Begone, in God's name, and in an ili 
hour, and be not found in ali this island, nor in six leagues round about it, upon 
pain of two hundred strìpes. Begone, instantly, I say, thou pratìng, shameless, 
cheating hussey ! " The woman was confounded and went away hanging down 
her head and not very well pleased. " Now, friend," said the govemor to the 
man, "in Heaven*s name get you home with your money, and henceforward, 
if you would" avoid worse luck, yoke not with such cattle." The countryman 
thanked him in the best manner he could, and went his way, leaving aU the 
court in admiration at the acuteness and wisdom of their new govemor : ali of 
whose sentences and decrees, being noted down by the appointed historio- 
grapher, were immediately transmitted to the duke, who waited for thése 
accounts with the utmost impatience. Here let us leave honest Sancho and 
retura to his master, who eamestly requires our attendance — ^Altisidora's 
serenade having strangely dìscomposed his mind. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

O/the dreadjul bell-ringing and eatish constemaiion info whick Don Quixote 
was thrown in the course oftke enatnoured AltisidoreCs amour, 

We left the great Don Quixote in bed, harassed with reflections on the 
conduct ol the love-stricken Altisidora ; not to mention others, which arose 
from the disajster of his stocking. He carried them with him to his couch, and 
had they been fleas, they could not more effectually bave disturbed bis rest 
But Time is ever moving; nothing can impede his course, and on he came 
prancing, leading up, at a brisk pace, the welcome mom ; which was no sooneT 
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perceived by Don Quixote than, forsaking his pillow, he liastily put on his 
chamois doublet, and also his travelling-boots, to conceal the misfortune of his 
stocking. He then threw over his shonlders his scarlet mantle, and put on his 
head a green velvet cap trimmed with silvcr lace ; his shaq) and trusty biade 
he next slung over his shoulder by its belt, and now, taking up a large rosary, 
whìch he always carried about him, he march with great state and solemnity 
towards the ante-chamber, where the duke and duchess expected.him ; and, as 
he passed through the e&llery, he enoountered Altisidora and her damsel friend, 
who had placed themseives in his way. 

The moment Altisidora caught sight of him, she pretended to fall ìnto a 
swoon, and dropped into the arms of her companion, who in baste began to 
unclasp her bosom. Don Quixote, observing this, approached them, and tuming 
to the damsel, ** I well know the meaning of this," said he, ** and whence these 
faintings proceed." " It is more than I do," replied her friend, ** for this I am 
sure o^ tnat no damsel in aU this family had better health Óian Altisidora ; 
I bave never heard so much as a sigh from her since I bave known her : — ili 
betide ali the knights-errant in the world, say I, if they are ali so ungratefid. 
Pray, my lord Don Quixote, for pity's sake leave this place: for this poor 
young creature will not come to hersclf while you are near." " Madam," said 
the knight, '*be pleased to order a Iute to be left in my chamber to-night, and 
I will comfort this poor damsel as &r as I am able ; for love in the b^;inning 
is most easily cured." 

He then retreated, to avoid observation ; and Altiiddora, immediately re- 
covering from her swoon, said to her companion, " By ali means let him bave 
the Iute; for doubtless he intends to gìve us some music, which being bis, 
cannot but be precious.*' When they gave the duchess an account of their jest, 
and of Don Quixote's desire to bave a Iute in his apartment, she was exceed- 
ingly diverted, and seized the occasion, in concert with the duke and her 
women, to plot new schemes of harmless merriment ; with great glee, therefore, 
they waited for night, which, notwithstanding their impatience, did not seem 
tardy in its approach, since the day was spent in relishing conversation with 
Don Quixote. On the same day the duchess had also despatched a page of 
hers (one who had personated Dulcinea in the wood) to Teresa Panza, with her 
husband's letter ana the bundle he had left to be sent; chaiging him to bring 
back an exact account of ali that should pass. 

* At the hour of eleven Don Quixote retired to his chamber, where he found a 
Iute, as he had desìred. After touching the instrument lightly, he opened his 
casement, and, on lìstening, heard footsteps in the garden ; whereupon he again 
ran over the strings of his instrument, and, after tuning it as nicely as he could, 
he hemmed, cleared his throat, and then with a hoarse, though not unmusical 
voice, sung the following song, which he had himself composed that day: — 

Love, with idleness is friend, 
O'er a maiden gains its end : 
But let business and empIo3rment 
Fili up ev'ry careful moment ; 
These an antidote will prove 
'Gainst the poìs'nous arts of love. 
Maidens that aspire to marry, 
In their looks reserve should cany 
Modesty their prìce should raise. 
And be the herald of their praise. 
Knìghts, whom toils of arms employ, 
With the free may laugh and toy j 
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But the modest only choose 
When they tìe the nuptial noose. 
Love that rises with the sun, 
With his setting beams is gone : 
Love that guest-like visits hearts, 
When the banquet *s o'er, departs ; 
And the love that comes to-day, 
And to-morrow wings its way, 
Leaves no traces on the soul, 
Its affections to control 
Where a sovereign beauty reigns, 
Fniitless are a rival's pams — 
O'er a finish'd ptcture who 
È*er a second picture drew ? 
Fair Dulcinea, queen of beauty, 
Rules my heart, and claims its duty, 
Nothing there can take her place^ 
Nought her image can erase. 
Whether fortune smìle or frown, 
Constancy's the lover*s crown ; 
And, its force divine to prove, 
Miracles p^rforms in love. 

Thus far had Don Quixote proceeded in his song, which was heard by the 
dfkke and duchess, Altisidora, and àlmost ali ihe inmates of the castle ; when 
suddenly from an open galleiy directly over Don Quixote*s window, a rope was 
lét down, to which above a hundred little tinkling bells were fastened ; and 
immediately after, a huge sackful of cats, each fìimished with similar bells, tied - 
lo theìr taih, was also let down to the window. The noise made by these cats 
and bells was so great and strange that the duke and duchess, though the in- 
ventors of the jest, were alarmed, aijid Don Quixote himself was panic-struck. 
Two or three of the cats made their way into his room, where, scouring about 
from side to side, it seemed as if a legion of devils had broken loose, and were 
flying about the room. They soon extinmiished the lights in the chamber, and 
endeavoured to make their escape ; in uie mean time the rope to which the 
bells were ^tened was pUying its part, and added to the discord, insomucb that 
ali those who were net in the secret of the plot were amazed and confounded. 

Don Quixote seized his sword, and made thrusts at the casement, oxjOMg out 
aloud, " Avaunt, ye malidous enchanters I avaunt, ye wizard tribe I for I am 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, against whom your wicked arts avail not" Then, 
asssdling the cats in the room, they fled to me window, where they ali escaped 
except one, which, being haid pressed by the knight, sprung at lus face, and, 
fixing his claws in his nose, made him roar so loud that the duke and duchess, 
hearing and guessing the cause, ran up in baste to his chamber, which they 
opened with a master-key, and there they found the poor gentleman endeavour- 
ing to disengage the creature from his face. On óbserving the unequal combat, 
the duke hastened to relieve Don Quixote ; but he cried out, ** Let no one take 
him off 1 leave me to battle with this demon, this wizard, this enchanter 1 I 
wUl teach him what it is to deal with Don Quixote de la Mancha ! " The cat, 
however, not regardin^ these menace^ kept ber hold till the duke happily dis- 
eo^ged the fìirioiis ammal, and put him out of the window. 

Don Quixote's fece was hideously scratched ali over, not excepting his nose, 
which had fared but ili ; nevertheìess, he was much dissatisfied by the inter- 
ferenoe which had prevented him from chastising that villanous enchanter. Oil 
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of Aparicio was broiight for him, and Altisidora hersel^ with ber lily-white 
hands, bound up bis wounds : and while she was so cmployed, she said to him 
in a low voice, ** AH these misadventures befal thee, hard-hearted knight ! as a 
punishment for your stubbom disdain, and Heaven grant that Sandio, your 
squire, may forget to whip himself, that your darling Dulcinea may never 
be released from her enchantment, nor you ever be blest with her embraces — at 
least, so long as I, your unhappy, adorer, shall live J " To ali this Don Quixote 
answered omy with a profound sigh, and thcn stretched himself at full lei^[th 
upon his bed, thanking the duke and duchess, not for their assistance against 
that catisb, bell-ringing crew of rascally enchanters, which he despise^ but 
for their kind intention in comlng to his succour. His noble friends then left 
him to repose, not a little concemed at the event of their jest, on which they 
had not calculated : for it was far from their intention that it should prove so 
severe to the worthy knight as to cost him five days' confinement to his chamber. 
During that period, however, an adventure befel him more relishing than the 
former, but which cannot, in this place, be recorded, as the historian must 
now tum to Sancho Panza, who had, hitherto, proceeded very smoothly in his 
govemment 



CHAPTER XLVII. 
Giving afurther account of Sanckd*s behaviour in his govemment. 

The history relates that Sancho Panza was conducted from the court of 
jnstice to a sumptuous palace, where in a great hall he found a magnifìcent 
entertainment prepared. He had no sooner entered than his ears were salùted 
by the sound of many instruments, and four pages served him with water to 
wash his hands, which the govemor received with becoming gravity. The 
music having ceased, Sancho now sat down to dinner in a chair of state placed 
at the upper end of the table ; for there was but one seat, and only one piate 
and napkin. A personage who, as it afterwards appeared, was a physician, 
took his stand at one side of his chair with a whalebone rod in his band. They 
then removed the beautiful white cloth which covered a variety of fruits and 
other eatables. Grace was said by one in a student's dress, and a laced bib 
was placed by a page under Sancho's chin. Another, who performed the 
office of sewer, now set a piate of fruit before him ; but he had scarcely tasted 
it, when, on being touched by the wand-bearer, it was snatched away, and 
anoUier containing meat instantly supplied its place. Yet, before Sancho could 
make a beginning, it vanished, like the former, on a signal of the wand. 

The govemor was surprised at this proceeding, and, looking around him, 
asked if this dinner was only to show off their sleight of hand. " My lord," 
said the wand-bearer, " your lordship's food must nere be watched with the 
same care as is customary with the govemors of other islands, I am a doctor 
of physic, sir, and my duty, for which I receive a salary, is to watch over the 
govemor^ s health, whereof I am more careful than of my own, I study his 
constitution night and day, that I may know how to restore him when sick ; 
and therefore think it incumbent on me to pay especial regard to his meals, at 
which I constantly preside, to see that he eats what is good and salutary, and 
prevent his touching whatever I imagine may be prejudicial to his health, or 
offensive to his stomach. It was for that reason, my lord," continued he, 
**I ordered the dìsh of fruit to be taken away, as being too watery, and that 
other dish as being too hot, and over-seasoned with spices, which are apt to 
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provoke thirst; ànd he that drinks much destroys and consumes the radicai 
moisture, which is the fiiel of life," 

** Well, then," quoth Sancho, ** that piate of roasted partridges, which seem 
to me to be very well seasoned, I suppose will do me no manner of harm ? " 
** Hold," said the doctor ; "my lord goveraor shall not eat them while I live 
to prevent iL" ** Pray, why not ? " quoth Sancho. " Because," answered the 
doctor, "our great master Hippocrates, the north star and luminary of medicine, 
says in one of his aphorisms, Omnis saturatio mala, ^dicis autem pessima ; 
which means, * Ali repletion is bad, but that from partndges the worst* " " If 
it be so," quoth Sancho, "pray cast your eye, signor doctor, over ali these dishes 
here on the table, and see which will do me the most good, or the least harm, 
and let me eat of it, without whisking it away with your conjuring-stick : for, 
by my soul, and as Heaven shall give me life to enjoy this goveniment, I am 
dying with hunger : and to deny me food — let signor doctor say what he will — 
is not the way to lengthen my life, but to cut it short." 

** Your worsliip is in the right, my^lord govemor," answered the physician, 
'* And therefore I am of opinion you should not eat of these stewed rabbits, as 
being a food that is tough and acute ; of that veal, indeed, you might have 
taken a little, had it been neither roasted nor stewed; but as it is, not a morseL" 
" What think you, then," said Sancho, "of that huge dish there> smoking hot, 
which I take to be an olla-podrida ? — for, among the many things contained in 
it, I surdy may light upon something botli wholesome and toothsome." * * Absit ! " 
quoth the doctor ; " far be such a thought from us. Olla-podrida ! there is no 
worse dish in the world ; — ^leave them to prebends and rectors of coU^es, or 
lusty feeders at country weddings ; but let them not be seen on the tables of 

favemors; where nothing contrary to health and delicacy should be tolerated. 
imple medicines are always more estimable and safe, for in them there can be 
no mistake ; whereas, in such as are compounded, ali is hazard and uncertainty. 
Therefore, what I would at present advise my Ioni govemor to eat, in order to 
corroborate and preserve his health, is about a hundred small rolled-up wafers, 
with some thin slices of marmalade^ that may sit upon the stomach, and help 
digestion." i 

Sancho,' hearing this, threw himself backward in his chair, and, looking at 
the doctor from head to foot very serìously, asked him his name, and where he 
had studied. To which he answered, ** My lord govemor, my name is Doctor 
Fedro Rezio de Aguero ; I am a native of a place called Tirteafuera, lying 
between Caraquel and Almoddobar del Campo, on the right band, and I have 
taken my doctor's degrees^ in the university of Ossima." "Then hark you," 
said Sancho, in a rage, " Signor Doctor Fedro Rezio de Aguero, native of 
Tirteafuera, lyìng on the right band as we go from Caraquel to Almoddobar 
del Campo, graduate in Ossuna, get out of my sight this instant I — or, by the 
light of heaven, I will take a cudgel, and, beginning with your carcase, will so 
belabour ali the physic-mongers in the island, that not one of the tribe shall be 
left ! — I mean of those like yourself, who are ignorant quacks ; for those who 
are leamed and wise I shall make much of, and honour as so many angels. I 
say again, Signor Fedro Rezio, begone ; or I shall take the chair I sit on, and 
comb your head to some tune ; and, if I am called to an accoimt for it when I 
give up my office, I shall prove that I have done a good service, in ridding the 
wortd of a bad physician, who is a public executioner. Body of me I give me 
something to eat, or let them take back their govemment : for an office that 
will not nnd a man in victuals is not worth two beans." 

On seeing the govemor in such a fury, the doctor would have fled out in the 
hall, had not the sound of a courìer's hom at that instànt been heard in the 
Street ** A courier from my lord duke," said the sewei (who had looked out 
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of the window), **and he must certaìnly have brought despatches of im- 
portance." The courier entered hastily, foaming with sweat, and m great 
agitation, and, pulling a packet out of his bosom, he dehvered it into the 
govemor's hands, and bv him it was given to the steward, telling him to read 
the superscription, which was this : **To Don Sancho Panza, govemor of the 
island of Baiataria, to be delivered only to hhnsel^ or to his secretary." ** Who 
is my secretary ? " said Sancho. ** It is I, my lord," answered one who was 
present, " for I can read and write, and am, besides, a Biscayan." " With that 
addition," quoth Sancho, **you may very well be secretary to the emperer him- 
^If ; — open the packet, and see what it holds." The new secretary did so, 
and havìng run hjs eye over the contents, he said it was a business which 
required privacy. Accordingly Sancho commanded ali to retirc excepting the 
steward and sewer ; and when the hall was deared, the secretary read the 
foUowing letter : 

** It has just come to my knowledge, Signor Don Sancho Panza, that certain 
enemies of mine intend very soon to make a desperate attack, by night, npon 
the island under your command ; it is necessary, therefore, tò be vigilaiit and 
alert, that you may not be taken by surprise. I have also received intelligence, 
from trusty spies, that four persons in dìsguise are now in your town, sent 
thither by the enemy, who, fearfid of your great talents, have a design upon 
your life. Keep a strict watch ; be careful who are admitted to you, and cat 
nothing sent you as a present I will not fail to send you assistance if you are 
in want of it. Whatever may be attempted, I have full reliance on your activity 
and judgment. 

" Your friend, the DUKE. 

" From this place, the i6th of August, at four in the moming." 

Sancho was astonished at this Information, and the others appeared to be no 
less so. At length, tuming to the steward, ** I wiU teli you/' said he, *' the 
first thing to be done, which is, to clap Doctor Rezìo into a dungeon ; for if 
anybody has a design to kill me, it is he, and that by the most hngering and 
the worst of ali deaths — starvation. " " Be that as it may, " said the steward * * it 
is my opinion your honour would do well to eat none of the meat here upon 
the lable, for it was presented by some nuns, and it is a saying, ' The devil 
lurks behind the cross.' " ** You are in the right," quoth Sancho, **and for 
the present, give me only a piece of Hread and some four pounds of grapes : — 
there can be no poison in them : for, in truth, I cannot live without food, and 
if we must keep in readiness for these battles that threaten us, it is fìt that we 
should be well fed ; for the stomach upholds the heart, and the heart the man. 
Do you, Mr. Secretary, answer the letter of my lord duke, and teli him his 
commands shall be obeyed throughout most faithfully ; and present my dutiful 
respects to my lady duchess, and beg her not to foiget to send a special messenger 
with my letter and bundle to my wife Teresa Panza, which I shall take as a 
particular favour, and will be her humble servant to the utmost of my power. 
And, by the way, you may put in my hearty service to my master Don (Juixote 
de la Mancha, that he may see that I am neither forgetful nor ungrateful ; and 
as to the rest, I leave it to you, as a good secretary and a true Biscayan, to add 
whatever you please, or that may tum to the best account Now away with 
this cloth, and brìng me something that may be eaten, and then let these spies, 
murderers, and enc£anters, see how they meddle with me or my island." 

A page now~ entered, saying, ** Here is a countrjonan who would speak with 
3rour lordship on business, as he says, of great importance. " ' * It is very strange, ^ 
Quoth Sancho, *' that these men of business should be so siUy as not to see. 
uat this is not a time for such matters. What 1 we who govem and are ju^g^ 
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belike, are not made of flesh and bonélike othor men ? We are ipade of marble- 
Btone, forsooth, and bave no need of rest or refreshment I Before Heaven, and 
npon.my consciencci if my govemment lasts, as I bave a glimmering it will not, 
I shall hamper more than one of these men of business I Well, for this once, 
teli the fellaw tp come in ; but first see that he is no spy, nor one of my mnr- 
derers," " He looks, my lord," answered the ^age, ** like a simple fellow : and 
I am much mistaken if he be not as harmless as a crust of bread." " Your 
worship need not fear," quoth the steward, "since we are with you.?* **But 
now that Doctor Fedro Rezio is gone,". quoth Sancho, **mayl not bave some- 
thing to eat of substance and weight, though it were but a luncheon of bread 
and an onion?" ** At night your honour shall bave no cause to complain," 
quoth the sewer; "supper shall make up for the want of dinner." " Heaven 
grant it may," replied Sancho. 

The counlryman, who was of goodly presence, ihen carne in, and it might be 
8een a thousand leagues off that he was an honest, good souL '* Whìch among 
you bere is the lord govemor ? " said he. ** Who should it be;," answered the 
secretary, " but he who is seated in the chair ?" "I humble myself in bis pre- 
sence," quoth the countryman ; and kneeling down, he begged for bis band to 
kiss. Sancho refused it, and commanded Mm to rise and teli bis business. 
- The countryman did so, and said, ** My lord, I am a husbandman, a native of 
Miguel Terra, two leagues from Ciudad Real." "Whatl anotHer Tirtea- 
fuera? " quoth Sancho — "say on, brother ; for let me teli you, I know Miguel 
Terra very well : it is not very far firom my own village." **The business is 
this, sir," continued the peasant : "by the mercy of Heaven, I was married in 
peace and in the face of the holy Roman Catholic Church. I bave two sons, 
bred scholars ; the younger studies for bachelor, and the elder for licentiate. I 
am a widower — ^for my wife died, or rather a wicked physician killed ber by 
improper medicines when she was pregnant ; and if it had been God's will that 
the child had been bom, and had proved a son, I would bave put him to study 
for doctor, that he might not envy bis two brothers, the bachelor and the licen- 
tiate." **So that, if your wife," quoth Sancho, "had not died, or had not 
been killed, you would not now be a widower I" **No, certainly, my lord," 
answered the peasant. ** We are much the nearer," replied Sancho — " go on, 
friend : for this is an hour rather for bed than business.*^ 

**I say, then," quoth the countryman, "that my son who is to be the 
' bachelor, fell in love with a damsel in the same village, called Clara Perlerino, 
daughter of Andres Perlerino, a very neh farmer ; which name of Perlerino 
came to them not by lineai or any other descent, but because ali of that race 
are paral)rtic ; and to mend the name, they cali them Perlerinos : — ^indeed, to 
say the truth, the damsel is like any orientai pearl, and looked at on the right 
side, seems a very flower of the field ; but on the left, not quite so fair, for on 
that side she wants an eye, which she lost by the small-pox ; and though the 
, pits in ber face are many and deep, ber admirers say they are not pits, but 
fraves wberein the hearts of ber lovers are buried. So clean and delicate, toc, 
is she, that to prevent defiling ber face, she carries ber nose so hooked up that 
it seems to fly from ber mouth : yet for ali that she looks charmingly : for she 
• has a large mouth ; and did she not lack half a score or a dozen front teeth, she 
might pass and make a figure among the fairest I say nothing of ber lips, for 
they are so thin that were it the feshion to reel lips, one might make a skein of 
them ; but, being of a different colour from what is usuai in lips, they bave a 
marvellous appearance; for they are streaked with blue, green, and orange- 
tawny. Pardon me, good my lord govemor, if I paint so minutely the parts 
of ber who is about to becoine my daughter ; for in truth I love and admire ber 
more than I can teli.** "Paint what you will," quolh Sancho, "for I am 
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mightily taken with the picture : and had I but dined, I would have desired no 
better dessert" "It snall be always at your service," replied the peasant, 
'* and the time may come when we may be acquainted, though we are not so 
now ; and I assure you, my lord, if I could but paint her genteel air, and &e 
tallness of her person, you would be amazed ; but that cannot be, beoause she 
is doubled and folded up together in such wise that her knees touch her mouth ; 
yet you may see plainly that, could she but stand upright, her head for certain 
would touch the ceiling. In fine, long ere now would she have given her band 
to my bachelor in marriage, but that she cannot stretch it out, it is so shrunk : 
nevertheless, her long guttered nails show the goodness of its make." 

** So far, so good,* quoth Sancho; ** and now, brother, that you have painted 
her from head to foot, what is it you would be at ? come to the point, without 
so many windings and tumings.*' " What I desire, my lord," answered the 
countryman, ** is, that your lordship would do me the favour to give me a letter 
of recommendation to her father, begging bis consent to the match, since we 
are pretty equal in the gifls of fortune and of nature : for, to say the truth, my 
lord govemor, my son is possessed, and scarcely a da^ passes in which the 
evil spirits do not torment him three or four times ; and having thereby once 
fallen into the fire, bis face is as shrivelled as a piece of scorched parchment, 
and bis ^es are somewhat bleared and running ; but, bless him \ he has the 
temper of an angel ; and did he not buffet and belabour himself, he would be a 
very saint for gentleness." 

"Would you have anything else, honest friend?" said Sancho. "One 
thing more I would ask," quoth the peasant, "but that I dare not ; — yet out it 
shall: — come what may, it shall not rot my breast I say then, my lord, I could 
wish your worship to give me three or six hundred ducats towards mending the 
fortune of my bachelor — I mean, to assist in fumishing bis house ; for it is agreed 
they shall live by themselves, without being subject to the impertinences of 
their fathers-in-law." " Well," quoth Sancho, **see if there is anything else 
you would have, and be not squeamish in asking." "No, nothing more," 
answered the peasant The govemor then rising, and seizing the chair on which 
he had been seated, exclaimed, •*! vow to Heaven, Don lubberly, saucy 
bumpkin, if you do not instantly get out of my sight, I will break your head 
with this chair ! Son of a strumpet, ràscal, and the devil's own painter ! At 
this time of day to come and ask me for six hundred ducats I W^^here should I 
have them, viUain ! And if I had them, idiot ! why should I give them to thee ? 
, What care I for Miguel Turra, or for the whole race of the Perlerinos ? Begone, 
I say ! or by the life of my lord duke, I will be as good as my word. Thou art 
no native of Miguel Turra, but some scoffer sent fi-om the devil to torment me. 
Impudent scoundrel ! I have not yet had the govemment a day^and a half, and 
you expect I should have six hundred ducats I " The sewer made signs to the 
coimtryman to go out of the hall, which he did, hanging down bis head, and 
seemingly much afraid lest the govemor should put bis threat into execuUon ; 
for the knave knew very well how to play bis part 

But let US leave Sancho in bis passion — peace be with him ! and tum to Don 
Quixote, whom we left with bis fece bound up, and under cure of his catish 
wounds, which were eight days in healing ; in the course of that time, circum- 
stances occurred to him which Cid Hamet promised to relate with the same 
truth and precision which he has observed in everything, however minute^ 
appertaining to this history. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

Ofwhat hefd Don Quixote witk Donna Rodrigua^ the duchesis dumna ; together 
with other incidents worthy to he wriiten and held in eternai rememhrance. 

The sore-wounded Don Quixote was exceedingly discontented and melan- 
choly, with his face bound up and marked, not by the hand of God, but by the 
eia WS of a cat : 'such are the misfortunes incident to knight-errantry ! During 
six days he appeared not in public. One ni^^ht, in the course of that time, 
Ijring $tretched on his bed, awake and meditating on his misfortunes, and the 
pérsecution he had suffered from Altisidora, he heard a key applied to his 
chamber-door, and immediately concluded that the enamoured dajnsel herself 
was comlng, with a detennination to assault his chastity and overcome by 
temptation the fidelity he owed to his lady Dulcinea del Toboso. ** No," said 
he, not doubtìng the truth of what he fancied, and speaking so loud as to be 
overheard, **no, not the greatest beauty upon earth shall prevali upon me to 
cease adoring her whose image is engraven and stamped in the bottom of my 
soul, and in the inmost recesses of my heart ! Whether, my dearest lady ! thou 
be now transformed into a garlic-eating wench, or into one of thetiymphs of the 
golden Tagus, who weave in silk and gold their glittering webs ; or whether 
Siou art detained by Merlin or Montesinos : — wherever thou art, mine thou 
shalt be, and wherever I am, thine I bave been and thine I will remain I " 
As he concluded these words, the door opened, and he rose up in the bed, 

. wrapped from top to toe in a quilt of yellow satin, a wooUen cap on his head, 
and bis face and his mustachios bound up : his face^ on account of its scratches, 
and his mustachios to keep them from flagging : in whìch guise a more extra- 
ordinary phantom imagination never conceived. He riveted his eyes on the 
door, and when he expected to see the captivated and sorrowful Altisidora 
enter, he perceived something that resembled a most reverend duenna gliding 
in, coverea with a long white veil that reached from head to foot Between 
the fore-finger and the ttiumb of her left hand she carried half a lighted candle, 
and held her right over it to keep the giare from her eyes, which were hidden 
behind a huge pair of spectacles. She advanced very slowly and with cautious 
tread, and as Don Quixote gazed at her form and face from his watch-tower, he 
was convinced that some witch or sorceress was come in that disguise to do him 
secret mischief, and therefore began to cross himself with much diligence. 

The apparition kept moving forward, and havinjg reached the middle of the 
room, it paused and raised its eyes, as if remarkmg how devoutly the knight 
was crossmg himself : and if he was alarmed at seeing such a figure, she was 
no less dismayed at the sight of him — so lank, so ydlow ! envdloped in the 
quilt, and disfigured with bandages I "Jesu ! what do I see ?" she exclaimed 
— and in the night the candle fell out of her hand. Finding herself in the 
dark, she endeavoured to regain the door, but her feet becoming entangled in 
the skirts of her garment, she stumbled and fell. Don Quixote was in the 
utmost constemation. ** Phantom ! '* he cried, ** or whatever thou art, say, I 
conjure thee : what art thou and what requirest thou of me ? If thou art a soul 
in torment, teli me, and I will do ali I can to help thee, for I am a Catholic 
Christian, and love to do good to ali mankind. It was for that purpòse I took 
upon me the profession of knight-errantry, which engages me to relieve even 
the souls in purgatory." 

The fallen duenna hearing herself thus exorcised, guessed at Don Quixote*s 
fear by her own, and in a low and doleful voice answered, "Signor Don 

^ Quixote (if peradventure your worship be Don Quixote), I am no phantom, nor 
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apparìtion, nor soul in purgatory, às ypur worship seems to thmk, but Donna 
Rodrìguez, duenna of honour to my ladv duchess, and am come to your worship 
mth one of those cases of distress which your worship is wont to remedy." 
" Teli me, then, Signora Donna Rodrigucz," quoth Don Qoixote, " if it 
faappens that your ladyship comes in quality of love-messenger? becaose, ìf so, 
I would bave you understand that your labour will be fruitless : — thonks to the 

g^rless beauty of my mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso. To be plain, Signora 
onna Rodriguez, on condition you waive ali amorous messages, you may go 
and light your candle and return hither, and we will discourse on whatever you 
please to command — ^with that exception.'* "I bring messages, good siri?' 
answered Ùie duenna; "your worship mistakes me much : it is not so late in 
life with me yet as to be compelled to take such base employment : for, Heaven 
be praised ! my soul is stili in my body, and ali my teeth in my head, except a 
few snatched nom me by this cold province of Arragon. But wait, sir, till I 
bave lighted my candle, when I will return and communicate my ejiefs to your 
worship, who are the redresser of ali the grievances in the world." Thereupon 
ihe qmtted the room without waiting for a reply ^m the knight, whom she 
left in a state of great suspense. 

A diousand thoughts now crowded into bis mind touching this new adventnre, 
and he was of opmion that he had judged and acted improperly, to expose 
himself to the hazard of breaking bis plighted troth to bis lady, and he said to 
himself, "Who knows but the devil, that father of mischief, means to deceive 
me now with a duenna, though he could not efiect it with empresses, queens, 
duchesses, and ladies of high degree ? For I bave often heard wise men say, 
' the devil finds a better bait in a flat-nosed than a hawk-nosed woman ;' and 
who can teU but this solitude, this opportunity, and this silence, may awakec 
my desires, and make me now, at these years, foli where I never yet stumbled ? 
In such cases, better it were to fly than hazard a battle. But why do I talk so 
idly ? Surely I bave lost my senses to imagine that an antiquated, white-veiled, 
lank, and spectacled duenna should awaken a single unchaste thought in the 
most abandoned libertine m the world. Is there a duenna upon earth who can 
boast of wholesome flesh and blood ? Is there a duenna upon the globe who 
is not impertinent, affected, and loathsome ? Avaunt then, ye rabbie of duennas I 
useless, disgusting, and unprofìtable I Wisely did that good lady act who 
placed near ber sofà a couple of painted images, accoutred like those ancient 
waiting- women, as if at their work : fìnding the state and decorum of ber rank 
quite as well supported by these dumb imitations. " 

So saying, he jumped off the bed, intending to lock the door so as to prevent 
the duenna^ return ; but before he could effect bis purpose, Signora Rodriguez 
entered with a lighted taper of white wax : and coming at once upon Don 
Quixote, wrapped up m bis quilt, with bandages and nightcap, she was again 
alanned, and, retreating two or three steps, she said, " Sir kmght, am I safe ? 
for I take it to be no sign of modesty that your worship has got out of bed." 
"I should rather ask you that question, madam," answered Don Quixote, 
"and therefore teli me if I am secure from assault and ravishment "Of 
whom, or fìx)m whom, sir knight, do you demand that security ? '' answ«red 
the duenna. "From you, madam,** replied Don Quixote: "for I am not- 
made of marble, nor are you, I suppose, of brass ; nor is it noonday, but 
midnight, and even later, if I am not mistaken; and, moreover, we are in a 
room retired, and more secret than the cave in which the bold and traitorous 
iEneas enjoyed the beautiful and tender-hearted Dido. But, madam, give me 
your band ; for I desire no greater security than my own continence and reserve^ 
and what that most reverend veil inspires.** So saying; he kissed bis rigbt 
hand^ and took hold of hers, which she gave him with the same ceremony. 
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Here Cid Hamet makes a parenthesis, and swears by Mahomet he would 
bave given the better of his two vests to have seen the knight and matron 
walki^ from the chamber-door to the bedside. He then proceeds to inforni us 
that Don Quixote resumed his situation in bed, and Donna Rodriguez sat down 
in a chair-at some little distance from it, without taking off her spectacles or 
tetting down her candle. Don Quixote covered himself up dose, ali but his 
&ce; and after a short pause, the first who broke silence was the knight 
" Now, Signora Donna Rodriguez," saìd he, "you may unbosom ali that is in . 
your oppressed and afflicted heart ; for you shall be listened to by me with 
chasté ears, and assisted with compassionate deeds." ** That I verily believe," 
said the duenna ; " and no other than so Christian an answer could be expected 
from a person of your worship's courtly and seemly presence. The case, then, 
is this,. noble signor, that though you see me sitting in this chair, and in the 
mìdst of tÀe kingdom of Arragon,'and in the garb of a poor persecuted duenna, 
I was bom in the Asturias of Oviedo, and of a family allied to some of the best 
of that province. But my hard fate and the n^lect of my parents, who fell, I 
know not how, into a state of poverty, carried me to Madrid, where from 
prudence and the fear of what might be worse, they placed me in the service of 
a court lady ; and I can assure your worship that, in making needle-cases and 
plain work, I was never in my life outdone. My parents lefl me in service, and 
retumed to their own country, where, in a few years after, they died, and, I 
. doubt not, went to heaven ; for they were very good and Catholic Christians. 
Then was I left an orphan and reduced to the sorrowfiil condition of such 
court servants — wretched wages, and slender allowance. About the same time 
— Heaven knows, without my giving him the least cause for it I — the gentleman 
usher of the family fell in love with me. He was somewhat stricken in years, 
with a fine beard, a comely person ; and, what is more, as good a gentleman as 
the king himselfi for he was a mountaineer. We did not carry on our amour 
so secretly but that it came to the notice of my lady, who wióiout more ado, 
and to prevent slander, had us duly married in the face of our holy mother the 
Roman Catholic Church : from which marrìage sprung a daughter, to complete 
my good fortune, if fortune had been mine : — not that I died in childbed, tor in 
due time I was safely delivered ; but alas ! my husband died soon after of 
firìght ; and had I but time to teli you how it was, your worship, I am sure, 
would be ali astonishment" 

► Here Donna Rodriguez shed many tears of tender recollection. " Pardon 
me, good Signor Don Quixote," said she, "for I cannot command myself : as 
often as I caS to mind my poor ill-fated spouse, these tears will flow. Heaven , 
be my aid l With what stateliness was he wont to carry my lady behind him 
on a princely mule as black as jet itself : for in those times coadies and side- 
saddles were not in fashion, as it is said they now are — ladies rode behind their 
squires. Pardon me, for I cannot help telling you at least this one circumstance, 
because it proves the goòd breeding and punctilio of my worthy husband. It 
happened that, on entering the Street* of Santiago, which is very narrow, a 
judge of one of the courts, with two of his ofhcers before him, appeared, and 
as soon as my eood sqidre saw him, he tumed his mule about, as if he would 
follow him. My lady, who was behind him, said to him in a low voice, * What 
are you doin^g, blockhead? am not I here?' The judge dvilly stopped his 
hoise, and said, * Proceed on your way, sir ; for it is rather my duty to attend 
my lady Donna Casilda,' — my mistress's name; but my husband persisted, cap 
in band, in his intention to follow the judge. On which my lady, full of rage 
and mdignation, puUed out a great pin, or rather, I believe, a bodkin, and 
stnck it into his back ; whereupon my husband bawled out, and, writhing with 
the smart, down he came, witn his lady to the ground. Two of her footmen 
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ran to assist her, as well as the judge and bis officers, and the gate of Guadalajani 
—1 mean the idle people that stood there — wereall in an uproar. My mistress 
was forced to waik home on foot, and my husband repaired to a barber surgeon's, 
declaring he was quite run through and through. The courtesy and good 
breeding of my spouse were soon in everybody's mouth, so that the very boys in 
the Street galhered about him and teazed him with their gibes when he walked 
abroad. On this account, and because he was a little shortsighted, my lady 
dismissed him from her service ; which he took so to heart, poor man 1 that I 
verily believc it brought him to the grave. Thus, sir, I was left a poor helpless 
widow, and with a daughter to keep, fair as a flower, and who went on increasing 
in beauty like the foam of the sea. At length, as I had the reputation of being 
an excellent workwoman at my ncedle, my lady duchess, who was then newly 
married to my lord duke, took me to live with her bere in Arragon, and also my 
daughter, who grew up with a world of accomplishments. She sings like any 
lark, dances like a fairy, capers like any wild tliing, reads ànd writes like a 
schoolmaster, and casts accounts as exact as a miser. I say nothing of her 
cleanliness, for surely the running brook is not more pure ; and she is now, if I 
remember right, just sixteen years of age, five months and thrce daj^ one more 
or less. To make short, sir, the son of a very neh farmer, who lives bere on 
my lord duke's land, was smitten with my daughter; and how he mùiaged 
matteiv I cannot teli, but the truth is, they got together, and, under promise of 
being her husband, he has fooled my daughter, and now refiises to make good 
bis word. The duke is no stranger to this business, for I bave complained to 
him again and again, and begged he would be so gracious as to command this 
young man to wed my daughter : but he tums a deaf ear to my complaints, and 
will hardly vouchsafe to Tisten to me; and the reason is, that the cozenin£ 
knave's faóier is rich, and lends bis grace money, and is bound for him on ali 
occasions : therefore he would not in any way disoblige him. Now, good sir, 
my humble desire is, that your worship would kindly take upon you to redress 
this wrong, either by entreaty or by force of arms; since ali the world says 
your worship was bom to redress gnevances, to right the injured, and succour 
the wretchwi. Be pleased, sir, I entreat you, to take pity on a fatherless 
daughter, and let her youth, her beauty, and ali her other good parts, move you 
to compassion : for, on my conscience, among ali my lady's damsels, there is 
not one that comes up to the sole of her shoe— no, not she who is cried up as 
the liveliest and finest of them ali, whom they cali Altisidora — she is not to be 
named with niy daughter ; for, let me teli you, dear sir, that ali is not gold that 
glitters, and that that same little Altisidora, after ali, has more self-conceit than 
beauty; besides, she is none of the soundest, for her breath is so foul that 
nobody can stand near her for a moment. Nay, indeed, as for that, even my 
lady duchess — but, mum, for they say walls bave ears." 

**What of my lady duchess?" quoth Don Quixote; "teli me, ^Tadam 
Rodriguez, I conjure you." ** Your entreaties," said the duenna, ** cannot be 
resisted ; and I must teli you the truth. Has not your worship observed the 
beauty of my lady duchess ? — that softness, that cleamess of complexion, smooth 
and shining like any polished sword ; those cheeks of milk and crimson, with 
the sun in the one, and the moon in the other ; and that stateliness with which 
she treads, as if she disdained the very ground she walks on, that one would 
thìnk her the goddess of health dispensing the blessing wherever she goes? 
Let me teli you, sir, she may thank God for it, in the first place, and in the 
next, two issues, one in cach leg, that carry off ali the bad humours in which, 
the physicians say, her ladyship abounds." **Holy Virgin!" quoth Don 
Quixote, *' is it possible that my lady duchess should bave such drains 1 I 
should never bave credited such a thing, though barefooted fìriars themselves 
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had swom it ; but, since Madam Donna Rodriguez says it, so it must needs be. 
Yet, assuredly, from such perfection no ili humours can flow, but rather liquid 
amber. WeU, I am now convinced that such conduits may be of importance 
to health." 

Scarcely had Don Quixote said this, when the chamber-door suddenly burst 
open, which so startled Donna Rodriguez that the candle feU out of her band, 
leaving the room as dark as a wolTs mouth ; when instanUy the poor duenna 
felt her throat griped by two hands, aiìd so hard that she had not power to.cry 
cut, while other two hands so unmercifiilly beslapped with a slipper, as it 
seemed, her scantily-protected nethermost parts, that she was presently in a 
woefiil plight. Yet, notwithstanding the compassion which Don Quixote felt 
for her, he remained quietly in bed : being at a great loss what to think of the 
matter, and doubtful whether the same calamity might not fall on himsel£ 
Nor were bis apprehensions groundless, for, after having well curried the duenna, 
who durst not cry out, the silent executioners then carne to Don Quixote, and, 
tuming up the bedclothes, they so pinched and tweaked him ali over, that he 
could not forbear laying about him with his fists, in his own defence; till at 
last, after a scuffie of aunost half an hour, the silent and invisible phantoms 
vanished. Donna Rodriguez then adjusted her disordered garments, and, 
bewailing ber misfortune, hastened out of the chamber without sp^cing a word 
to the knight; who, Texed with the ptinching he had received, remained in 
deep thought, utterlv at a loss to conceive who the malicious enchanter could 
be that had treated him so rudely. This will be explained in its proper place ; 
at present the order of the history requires that our attention should be tumed 
to Sancho Panza. 



CHAPTER XLIX, 

Ofwkat befel Sancho Panza in going the round ofhis island, 

Never was the great govemor more out of humour than when we left him, 
from the provocation he had received from the knave of a peasant, who was one 
of the steward's instruments for executing the duke*s projects upon Sancho. 
Nevertheless, simple, rough, and round as he was, he held out toughly against 
them ali ; and, addressing himself to those about him, among others the doctor 
Fedro Rezio (who had retumed after the private despatch had been read), "I 
now plainly perceive," said he, " that judges and govemors must or ought to be 
made of brass, to endure the importunities of your men of business, who, intent 
npon theirown aifairs alone, will take no dentai, but must needs be heard at ali 
hours and at ali times; and if his poor lordshi[) does not think fìt to attend to 
them, either because he cannot, or because it is not a time for business, then, 
forsooth, they murmur and peck at him, rake up the ashes of his grandfather, 
and gnaw the very flesh from their bones. Men of business I — out upon them I 
— ^meddling, troublesome foolsl take the proper times and seasons for your 
ftfTairs, and come not when men should eat and sleep; for judges are made of 
flesh and blood, and must gìve to their nature what nature requires; except, 
indeed, miserable I, who am forbidden to do so by mine — ^thanks to Signor 
Fedro Rezio Tirtcafuera, bere present, who would bave me die of hunger, and 
swear that this kind of dying is the only way to live. God grant the same life 
to him, and ali those of his tribe! — I mean auacks and impostors; for good 
physidans deserve palms and laurels." Ali who knew Sancho Panza were in 
admiration at his improred oxatoiy, which they could not account for, unless it 
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be that offices and weighty empIo3rments quicken and polish some men's minda^ ^ 
as they peq^lex and stupify others. 

Al length the bowels of Doctor Fedro Rezio de Tirteafuera relented, and he 
promised the govemor he should sup that night, although it were in direct 
opposition to aU the aphorisms of Hippocrates. With this promise his excellency 
was satisfìed, and looked forward with great impatience to the hour of supper ; 
and though time, as he thought, stood stock stili, yet the wished-for moment 
carne at last, when messes of cow-beef^ hashed with onìons, and boiled calves* 
feet, somewhat of the stalest, were set before him. Nevertheless, he laid about 
him with more relish than if they had given him Milan godwits, Roman 
pheasants, veal of Sorento, partridges of Moron, or geese of Lavajos; and, in 
the midst of supper, tummg to the doctor, " Look you, master doctor," said 
he, " never trouble yourself again to provide me your delicacies, or your tit-bits ; 
for they will only unhinge my stomach, which is accustomed to goats*-flesh, 
cow-beef, and bacon, 'wi3i tumips and onions; and if you ply me with court 
kickshaws, it will only make my stomach queasy and loathmg, However, ii 
master sewer will now and then set before me one of those — how do you cali 
tiiem ? — olla-podridas,* which are a jumble of ali sorts of good things, and to 
my thinking, the stronger they are, the better they smack — but stuff them as 
you will, so it be but an eatable — 1 shall take it kindly, and will one day make 
you amends. So let nobody play their jests upon me, for either we are, or we 
are not; and let us ali live and eat together in peace and good friendship; for 
when God sends daylìght, it is moming to ali. I will goyem this island withont 
either waiving right or pocketing bribe. So let every one keep a good look- 
out, and each mind his own business : for I would bave them to know the devil 
is in the wind, and if they put me upon it, they shall see wonders. Ay, ay; 
make yoursclves honcy, and the wasps will devour you." 

"Indeed, my lord govemor," quoth the sewer, "your lordship is much in 
the right in ali you bave said, and I dare engagé, in the name of ali the inha- 
bitants of this island, that they will serve your worship with ali punctuality, 
love, and good-will ; for your gentle way of goveming, from the very first, 
leaves us no room to do, or think, anything to the disadvantage of your worship." 
"I believe as much," replied Sancho, "and they would be little better than 
fools if they did, or thought, otherwise ; therefore I teli you once again, it is my 
pleasure that you look well to me and my Dappiè in the article of food; for 
that is the main .oint : and when the hour comes, we will go the round, as my 
hitentìon is to clear this island of ali manner of filth and rubbish; espedally 
vagabonds, idlers, and sharpers: for I would bave you know, friends, that your 
idle and lazy people in a commonwealth are like drones in a beehhre, which 
devour the honey that the labouring bees gather. My design is to protect the 
peasants, maintain the gentry in their privileges, reward virtue, and above ali, 
to bave a special regard to religion, ano the reverence due to holy men. What 
think you of this, my good friends ? Do I say something, or do I crack^ my 
brains to no purpose?" "My lord govemor speaks so well," replied thè 
steward, "that I am ali admiration to bear one devoid of leamin^, like your 
worship, utter so many notable things, so far beyond the expectation of your 
subjects, or those who appointed you. But every day produces something new 
in tìie world; jests tura mto eamest, and the biters are bit." 

The govemor having supped by license of Signor Doctor Rezio, they prepared 
for going the round, and ne set out with the secretary, the steward, the sewer, 
and the historiographer, who had the charge of recording his actions, together 
^th serjeants and notaries ; altogether forming a little battalion. Sancho^ wìtii 

* A dish composed of beef, miitton, pork, with sometimes poultty or game, vegetables, and 
a varìety of other itagredients. 
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his rod of office, marched in the midst of them, making a goodly show. After 
traversing a few streets, they heard the clasbìng of swords, and, hastenìng to 
the place, they found two men fighting. On seeing the officers coming they 
desisted, and one of them.said, " Help, in the name of Heaven and the king ! 
Are people to be attacked here, and robbed in the open streets?" "Hold, 
honest man," quoth Sancho, **and teli me what is the occasion of this fray; 
for I am the govemor." 

His antagonist, interposìng, said, "My lord govemor, I willbriefly relate the 
matter:— Your honour must know that this gentleman is just come from the 
gaming-house over the way, where he has been winning above a thousand reals, 
and Heaven knows how, except that I, happening to be present, was induced, 
even against my conscience, to give judgment in his favour in many a doubtful 
point ; and when I expected he would bave given me something, though it were 
DUt the small matter of a crown, by way of present, as it is usuai with gentlemen 
of character like mysel^ who stand by, ready to back unreasonable demands, 
and to prevent quarrels, up he got, with his pockets fiUed, and marched oùt of 
the house. Surprised and vexed at such conduct, I followed him, civilly 
reminded him that he could not refuse me the small sum of eight reals, as he 
knew me to be a man of honour, without either office or pension ; my parents 
having brought me up to nothing i yet this knave, who is as great a thief as 
Cacus, and as arrant a sharper as Andradilla, would give me but four reals ! 
Think, my lord govemor, what a shameless and unconscionable fellow he is ! 
But, as I live, had it not been for your worship coming, I would bave made him 
disgorge his winnings, and taught him how to balance accounts." 

**What say you to this, friend?" quoth Sancho to the other. He acknow- 
ledged that what his adversary had said was tme: **be meant to give him no 
more than four reals, for he was continually giving him something ; and they 
who expect snacks should be modest, and take cheerfuUy whatever is given 
them, and not haggle with the winners ; unless they know them to be sharpers, 
and their gains unfairly gotten ; and that he was no such person, was evident 
from his resisting an unreasonable demand : for cheats are always at the mercy 
of their accomplices." **That is tme," quoth the steward: **be pleased, my 
lord govemor, to say what shall be done with these men." 

"What shall be done," replied Sancho, "is this: vou, master winner, 
whether by fair play or foul, instantly give your hackster nere a hundred reals, 
and pay down thirty more for the poor prisoners; and you, sir, who bave 
-neither office nor pension, nor honest employment, take the hundred reals, and, 
some time to-morrow, be siire you get out of this island, nor set foot in it again 
these ten years, unless you would finish your banishment in the next life ; fòr if 
I find you bere, I will make you swing on a gibbet — at least the hangman shall 
do it for me: so let no man reply, or he shall repent it." The decree was 
immediately executed: the one disbursed, the other received; the one quitted 
the island, the other went home; and the govemor said, " Either my power is 
small, or I wiU demolish these gaming-houses; for I strongly suspect that much 
harm comes of them." "The house here before us," said one of the officers, 
" I fear your honour cannot put down; being kept by a person of quality, 
whose losses far exceed his gams. Your worship may exert your authority 
against petty gaming-houses, which do more harm and shelter more abuses than 
those of the gentry, where notorious cheats dare not show their faces ; and 
since the vice of play is become so common, it is better that it should be 
permitted in the houses of the great than in those of low condition, where night 
after night unfortunate gulls are taken in, and stripped of their very skins." 
" Well, master notary," quoth Sancho, " I know there is much to be said on 
the subject" 
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Just at that moment a serjeant carne up to him holding fast a young man : 
"My lord governor," said he, **this youth was coming towards us,'but as soon 
as he perceived us to be officers of justice, he turaed about and ran off like a 
deer — a sure sign he is after some mischief. I pursued him; and had he net 
stumbied and fallen, I should never bave overtaken him." " Why did you fly 
fix)m the officer, young man?" quoth Sancho. "My lord," said the youth, 
"it was to avoid the many questions that officers of justice usually ask." 
**What is your trade?" asked Sancho. "A weaver," answered the youth. 
"And what do you weave?" quoth Sancho. ** Iron heads for spears, an it 
please your worship." **So thcn," retumed Sancho, "you are pleased to be 
)ocose with me, and set up for a wit I 'tis mighty welL And pray may I ask 
whither you were going?" "To take the air, sir," replied the lad. "And 
pray where do people take the air in this island?" said Sancho. " Where it 
blows," answered the youth. "Good," quoth Sancho; "you answer to the 
purpose; — a notable youth, truly! but hark you, sir; I am the air which you 
seek, and will blow in your poop, and drive you into safe custody. Here, 
secure him, and carry him straight to prison. I will make him sleep there to- 
night, without air." "Not so, by my faith," said the youth; "your worship 
shall as soon make the king, as make me sleep there. '^ " I not make you sleep 
in prison!" cried Sancho — "bave I not power to confine or release you as I 
please ?" " Whatever your worship*s power may be, you shall not force me to 
sleep in prison." 

" We shall see that," replied Sancho — " away with him immediately, and let 
him be convinced to his cost; and should the gaoler be found to practise in bis 
fiivour, and allow him to sleep out óf his custody, I will sconce him in the 
penalty of two thousand ducats." "Ali this is very pleasant," answered the 
youth; "but no man living shall make me sleep to-night in prison: — ^in that I 
am fixed." " Teli me, devil incarnate," quoth Sancho, " hast thou some angel 
at thy beck, to come and break the fetters with which I mean to tether thee ? " 
**Good, my lord," said the youngster, with a smile, "let us not trifle, but come 
to the point Your worship, I own, may clap me in a dungeon, and load me 
with chains and fetters, and lay what commands you please upon the gaoler; 
yet if I choose not to sleep, can your worship, with ali your pow«r, force me to 
sleep ?" "No, certainly," said the secretaiy, " and the young man has made 
out nis meaning." " Well, then," quoth Sancho, "if you keep awake, it is 
from your own liking, and not to cross my will ? " " Certainly not, my lord," 
said the youth. " Thfen go, get thee home and sleep," quoth Sancho, "and 
Heaven send thee a good night*s rest, for I will not be thy hindrance. But 
bave a care another time how you sport with justice ; for you may chance to 
meet with some man in office who will not relish your jokes, but crack yùur 
noddle in return." The youth went his way, and the governor continned his 
round. 

Soon after two serjeants carne up, saying, " We bave brought you, my lord 
governor, one in disguise who seems to be a man, but is, in fact, a woman, and 
no ugly one either." Two or three lantems were inmiediately held up to her 
face, by the light of which they indeed perceived it to be that of a female, 
seemingly about sixteen years of age ; she was beautiful as a thousand pearls, 
-with her hair inclosed under a net of gold and ^een silk. They viewed her 
from head to foot, and observed that her stockmgs were flesh-coloured, her 
garters of white taffetà, with tassels of gold and seed pearl ; ber breeches were 
of green and gold tissue, her cloak of the same, under which she wore a very 
fine waistcoat of white and gold stuff, and her shoes were white like those wom 
by raen. She had no sword, but a very ridi dagger ; and on her fingers were 
many valuable rings. Ali were struck with admiration of the maiden, but 
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nobody knew her, not even the inhabitants of the town. Indeed, those who 
were in the secret of these jests wére as much interested as the rest, for this 
circumstance was not of their contriving, and being, therefore, unexpected, 
their surprìse and curiosity were more strongly excited. 

The govemor admired the young lady's beauty, and asked her who she was, 
whither she was going, and what had induced her to dress herself in that habit. 
With downcast eyes, she modestly answered, "I hope, sir, you will excuse 
my answering so publicly what I wish so much to be kept secret :— of one thing 
be assured, gentlemen, I am no thief, nor a criminal, but an unhappy maiden, 
who, frorn a jealous and rìgorous confìnement, has been tempted to transgress 
the rules of decorum." The steward, on hearing this, said, "Be pleased, my 
lord govemor, to order your attendanti to retire, that this lady may speak more 
freely." 

The govemor did so, and they ali removed to a distance, excepting the 
steward, the sewer, and the secretary ; upon which the damsel proceeded thus : 
" I am the daughter, gentlemen, of Fedro Perez Mazorca, who farms the wool 
of this town, and often comes to my father*s house." 

' **This will not pass, madam," said the steward ; "for I know Fedro Perez 
very well, and I am sure he has neither sons nor daughters; besides, after 
telUng US he is your father, you immediately say that he comes often to your 
fathers house." "I took notice of that,"quoth Sancho. "Indeed, gentle- 
men," said she, " I am in such confusion that I know not what I say ; but the 
truth is, I am daughter to Diego de la Liana, whom you ali must know." 
" That may be tra^" answered the steward, " for I know Diego de la Liana : 
he is a gentleman of birth and fortune, and has a son and a daughter ; and, 
since he has been a widower, nobody in this town can say they bave seen the 
face of bis daughter, for he keeps her so confined that he hardly suffers the sun 
to look upon her ; the common report, too, is, that she is extremely handsome." 

"What you say is true, sir," said the damsel, "and whether fame hes or 
not, as to my beauty, you, gentlemen, who bave seen me, may judge." She 
then began to weep most bitterly; upon which the secretary whispared the 
sewer, ** Something of importance, surely, must bave caused a persoh of so 
much consequence as this young lady to leave her own house in such a dress, 
and at this xmseasonable hour." "No doubt of that," replied the sewer: 
"besides, this suspicion is confirmed by her tears." Sancho comforted her as 
well as he could, and desired her to teli the whole matter without fear, for they 
would be her friends, and serve her in the best manner they were able. 

"The tmthis, gentlemen," replied she, "that since my mother died, which 
is now ten years ago, my father has kept me dose confined. We bave a chapel 
in the house, where we bear mass j and in ali that time I bave seen nothing but 
the sun in the heaveris by day, and the moon and stars by night ; nor do I know 
what strects, squares, or churches are ; nor even men, excepting my Éitfaer and 
brother, and Fedro Perez the wool-farmer, whose Constant visits to our house 
led me to say he was my father, to conceal the tmth. This dose confinement^ 
and being forbidden to set my foot out of doors, though it were but to church, 
has for many days and months past disquieted me very much, and gave me a 
Constant longing to see the world, or at least the town where I was bom ; and 
I persuaded myself that this desire was ndther unlawftd nor unbecoming. 
When I heard talk of bull-fights, mnning at the ring, and theatrical shows, I 
osked my brother, who b a year younger than myself to teli me what those 
things- were, and several others that I bave never seen. He described them as 
well as he could, but it only inflamed my curiosity to see them myselC In a 
word, to shorten the story of my min, I prayed and entreated my brothei>-0 
that I had never so prayed nor entreated ! " — and here a flood of tears inter- 
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rupted her narrative. " Pray, madam," said the steward, "be comforted, and 
proceed ; for your words and tears keep us ali in anxious suspense." ** I have 
Dut few more words," answered the damsel, "though many teàrs to shed: for 
misplaced desires like mine can be atoned for no other way." 

The beauty of the damsel had made an impression on the soul of the sewer, 
and again he held up bis lantem to have another view of her, when he verily 
thought her tears were orient pearls and dew-drops of the moming, and he 
heartily wished her misfortime might not be so great as ber tears and sighs 
seemed to indicate. But the govemor was out of ali patience at the length of 
her story, and therefore bid ber make an end and keep them no longer, as it 
grew late, and they had much ground yet to pass over. As well as the frequent 
intemiption of sobs and sighs would let her, she contmued, saying, **My mis- 
fortune and misery is no other than this, that I desired my brotber to let me 
put on bis clothes, and take me out some night when my father was asleep, to 
see the town. Yielding to my frequent entreajies, he at length gavc me this 
habit, and dressed himself in a suit of mine, which fits him exactly, and he looks 
like a beautiful girl — for he has yet no beard ; and this night, about an hour 
ago, we contrived to get out of the house, and with no other guide than a foot- 
boy and our own unruly fancies, we have walked through the whole town ; and 
as we were returning home, we saw a great company of people before us, which 
my brotber said was the round, and that we must run^ or rather fly, for if we 
should be discovered it would be worse for us. Upon which he set off at full 
speed, leaving me to foUow him ; but I had not got many paces before I 
stumbled and fell, and that instant a man seized me and brought me bither, 
where my indiscreet longinE has covered me with shame." ** Has nothing^ 
then," quoth Sancho, "beiallen you but this? — ^you mentioned at first some- 
thing of jealousy, I think, which had brought you from home." "Notbing," 
said she, ** has befallen me but what I have said, nor has anything brought mR 
out but a desire to see the world, which went no farther than seeing the streets 
of this town." 

The truth of the damsel*s story was now confirmed by the arrivai of two other 
sergeants, who had overtaken and seized the brotber as he fled from the sister. 
The female dress of the youth was only a rich petticoat and a blue damask 
mantle bordered with gold ; on bis head he had no other omament or cover than 
bis own hair, which appeared like so many waves of gold. The govemor, the 
steward, and the sewer, examined him apart, and, out of the hearing of bis sister, 
asked why he had disguised himself in that manner. With no less bashfulness 
and distress, he repeated the same story they had heard from bis sister, to the 
great satisfaction of the enamoured sewer. "Really, young gentlefolks, " said 
the govemor, ** this seems only a piece of childish foUy, and ^ these sobs and 
tears might well have been spared m giving an account of your frolic. Had you 
but told US your names, and said you had got out of your father's house only to 
satisfy your curiosity, there would have been an end of the story," "That is 
true," answered the damsel ; "but mv confiision was so great, that I knew not 
what I said, or how to behave myself.^' "Well, madam,^ said Sancho, "there 
is no hann done ; we will see you safe to your father's house, who, perhaps, 
has not missed you ; and henceforward be not so childish nor so eager to get 
abroad; for *the modest maiden and the broken leg should keep at home;* 
* the woman and the ben are lost by gadding ;' and ' she who wishes to see^ 
wishes no less to be seen * — I say no more." 

The young man thanked the govemor for the favour he intended them, in 
seeing them safe home, whither they ali went ; and, having reached the house, 
the youth threw a pebble up at a grated window, which immcdiately brought 
down one of the domestics, who opened the door, and they went i% leaving 
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eveiy one in admiration of their beauty and graceful demeanour, and mach 
entertained by their desire of seeing the world by night The sewer finding 
that his heart was pierced through and through, secretly resolved to demand 
Uie young lady in marrìage of her father the next day, and he flattercd himselt 
that, being a servant of the duke, he should not be refused. Sancho, too, had 
some thoughts of matching the young man with his daughter Sanchica, and 
determined to brìng it about the first opportunity ; feeling assured tliat no 
man*s son would think himself too good for a govemor*s daughter. Thus ended 
the night*s round of the great Sancho : two days after also ended his eovemment, 
which put an end to ali his great designs and expectations, as shaU hercafter be 
shown. 



CHAPTER L. 

Which declares who were the enchanters and executioners that whipped the duenna^ 
and pinched and scratched Don Quixote ; and also the success of the page who 
carried Sancho* s letter to his wife^ Teresa Panzer. 

CiD Hamet, the most laborìous and carefid investigator into the minutest 
partìcles of this true history, says that, when Donna Rodriguez went out of her 
chamber to go to that of Don Quixote, another duenna, who had slept with her, 
observed ber, and as ali duennas are.addicted to listening, prying into, and 
smelling out everything, she foUowed her, and with so light a foot that the good 
Rodriguez did not bear it ; and no sooner had she entered Don Quixote*s 
chamber, than the other, that she might not be deficient in the laudable practice 
of tale-bearing, in which duennas usually excel, hastened to acquaint the duchess 
that Donna Rodriguez was then àctually in Don Quìxote's chamber. The 
duchess immediately told the duke, and having ^ined his permission to go 
with Altisidora to satisfy her curìosity respecting this night -visit of her duenna, 
they silently posted themselves at the door of the knight's apartment, where 
they stood listening to ali that was said within : but when the duchess heard 
her secret imperfections exposed, neither she nor Altisidora could bear it, and 
so, brìmful ot rage and eager for revenge, they bounced into the chamber, and 
seizing the ofTenders, inflicted the whipping and pinching before mentioned, 
and in the manner already related — for nothing awakens the wrath of women 
' and inflames them with a desire of vengeance more eifectually than afTronts 
levelled at their beauty or other objects of their vanity. 

The duke was much diverted with his lady*» account of this night-adrenture ; 
and the duchess being stili merrily disposed, now despatched a messenger 
extraordinary to Teresa Panza with her husband's letter (for Sancho, having his 
head so full of the great concems of his govemment, had quite forgotten it), 
and with another from berseli^ to which she added as a present a large strin^ 
of rich coral l)eads. 

Now the history tells us that the messenger employed on this occasion was a 
shrewd fellow, and the same page who personated Dulcinea in the wood, and, 
being desirous to piease his lord and lady, he set off with much glee to Sancho's 
▼ìUage. Having arrived near it, he inquired of some women whom he saw 
washing in a brook if Ihere lived not in that town one Teresa Panza, wife of 
one Sancho Panza, squire to a knight called Don Quixote de la Mancha. ••That 
Teresa Panza is my mother," said a young lass who was washing among the 
test, "and that Sancho my own father, and that Icnisht our master.'* •'Are 
rhey so ? *' qaoth the page : " come then, my girl, and lead me to your mother ; 
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for I bave a letter and a token for ber from that same father of yonrs. " " That 
I will, with di my heart, sir," answered the girl (who seemod to be aboot 
fourteen years of age), and leaving the linen àe was washing to one of ber 
companions, without stoppmg to cover either ber head or feet, away she ran 



skipping along before the page's borse, bare-l^ed, and 
*• Come alone;, sir, an 't p&ase you," quoth she, " for 



ber bair disbevelled. 
vou," quotb sbe, " lor our house stands hard 
by, and you wilT find my mother in tronble enougb for being so long without 
tidings of my father." " Well," said the page, ** I now bring ber news that 
will cheer ber heart, I warrant ber.** So on he went, with bis guide running, 
skipping, and capering before bim, tiU they reached the vìllage, and, before 
she got up to the house, she called out aloud, *' Mother, mother, come out I 
bere^ a gentleman who brings letters and otber tbings from my good fether. " 

At tbcse words out came ber mother Teresa Panza with a distaff in ber 
band— for she was spinnin^ flax. She was clad in a russet petticoat, so short 
that it looked as if it had been docked at the placket, with a jacket of the 
same, and the sleeves of ber under garment banging about it She appeared 
to be about forty years of age, and was strong, hale, sinewy, and hard as a 
hazel-nut 

'* What is the matter, girl?*' quoth she, seeing ber daughter with the page; 
*' What gentleman is that?" " It is an humble servant of my Lady Uonna 
Teresa Panza,'* answered the page ; and, throwing bimself from bis borse, with 
great respect he went and kneeled before the Lady Teresa, saying, ** Be pleased. 
Signora Donna Teresa, to give me your ladysfaiip's band to kiss, as the lawful 
wife of Signor Don Sancho Panza, sole govemor of the islandof Barataria." 
** Alack-a-day, good sir, bow you talk !** she replied : *' I am no court-dame^ 
but a poor countrywoman, daughter of a ploughman, and wife indeed of a 
squire-errant, but no govemor.** ** Your ladyship,** answered. the page, **is 
the most worthy wife of a thricc-worthy govemor, and to confirm the truth of 
what I say, be pleased, madam, to receive what I bere bring you. ** He then 
drew the letter from bis pocket, and a string of corals, each head set in gold, 
and, puiting it about her neck, he said, ** This letter is from my lord governor, 
and another that I bave bere, and those corals are from my lady duchess, who 
sends me to your ladyship.** 

Teresa and her daughter were ali astonishment. ** May I die," said the 
girl, " if our master Don Quixote be not at the bottom of this — as sure as day 
he has given my father the govemment or earldom he bas so often promised 
him.** " It is cven so,** answered the ps^; " and for Signor Don Quixote*s 
sake, my Lord Sancho is now govemor of the island of Barataria, as the letter 
will inform you.** " Pray, young gentleman,** quotb Teresa, ** be pleased to 
read it ; for though I can spin, I cannot read a jot'* ** Nor I neither, i' feith,** 
cried Sanchica; *' but stay a little, and I will fetch one who can, eitlier the 
bachelor Sampson Carrasco or the priest himself, who will come with ali their 
hearts to bear news of my father.'* ** You need not take that trouWe," said 
the page; ** for I can read, though I cannot spin, and will read it to you.** 
"Which he accordingly did: but, as its contents bave already being given, it 
is not bere repeated. He then produced the letter from the duchess, and read 
as followp • 

" Friend Teresa,— 
** Finding your husband Sancho worthy of my esteem for bis honesty and 
good understanding, I prevailed upon the duke, my spouse, to make him 
govemor of one of the many islands in bis possession. I am informed be 
govems like any hawk ; at which I and my lord duke are mightiìy pleased, 
and give many thanks to Heaven that I bave not been deceived in my choice^ 
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for Madam Teresa may be assured that it is no easy matter to find a good 
govemor — and God make me as good as Sancho governs welL I have sent 
you, my dear friend, a string of corals set in gold — I wish they were orientai 
pearis ; bxrt, whoever gives tì^ee a bone has no mind to see thee dead : the time 
will come when we sffall be better acquainted, and converse with each other, 
and then Heaven knows what may happen. Commend me to your daughter 
Sanchica, and teli ber from me to get herself ready ; for I mean to have her 
highly marrìed when she least expects it I am told the acoms near your" town 
are very large — pray send me some two dozen of them ; for I shall value them 
the more as coming from your band. Write to me immediately, to inform me 
of your health and welfare ; and, if you want anything, you need but open 
yout mouth, and it shall be measured. So God keep you. 

" Your loving Friend, 
" From this place. " The Duchess." 

"Ahi" quoth Teresa, at hearing the letter, "how good, how plain, how 
humble a lady I let me be burìed with such ladies as this, say I, ano not with 
such proud madams as this town affords, who think, because they are gentle- 
foUcs, the wind must not blow upon them ; and go flaunting to church as if 
they were queens! they seem to think it a disgrace to look upon a peasant 
woman : and yet you see how this good lady, though she be a duchess, calls me 
friend, and treats me as if I were her equal ! — and equal may I see her to the 
highest steeple in La Mancha 1 As to the acoms, sir, I will send her ladyship 
a peck of àiem, and such as, for their size, people shall come from far and 
near to see and admire. But for the present, Sanchica, let us make much ot 
this gentleman. Do thou take care ot his borse, child, and bring some new- 
laid cggs out of the stable, atid slice some rashers of bacon, and let us entertain 
him like any prince ; for his good news and his own good looks deserve no less. 
Meanwhile I will step and carry my neighbours the joyful tidings,'especially 
our good priest and Master Nicholas the barber, who are and have always been 
such friends to your father." ** Yes, I will," answered Sanchica ; ** but hark 
you, mother, half that string of corals comes to me ; for sure the great lady 
knows better than to send them ali to you." " It is ali for thee, daughter," 
answered Teresa, ** but let me wear it a few days about my neck, for, truly, 
methinks it cheers my very heart" ** You will be no less cheered," quoth the 
page, '* when you see the bundle I have in this portmanteau : it is a habit ot 
superfine cloth, which the govemor wore only one day at a hunting-match, and 
he has sent it ali to Signora Sanchica." " May he live a thousand years !" 
answered Sanchica; "and the bearer neither more or less — aye, and -two 
thousand, if need be ! " 

Teresa now went out of the house with the letters, and the beads about her 
neck, and playing, as she went along, with her finger upon the letters, as if 
they had been a timbrel, when, accidentally meeting the priest and Sampson 
Carrasco, she bega» dancing and capering before them. " Faith and troth," 
cried she, " we have no poor relations now ;^we have got a govemment I Ay, 
ay, let the proudest she amongst them ali meddle wrth me ; I will make her 
know her distance." " What is the matter. Teresa Panza ì What madness is 
this ?" quoth the priest ; " and what papers have you got there ?** " No other 
madness," quoth she, " but that these are letters from duchesses andgovemors, 
and these about my neck are true coral ; and the Ave-marias and me Pater- 
nosters are of beaten gold, and I am a govemor's lady — ^that*s ali." " Heaven 
be our aidl" they exclaimed; " we know not what you mean. Teresa." 
•* Here," said she, giving them the letters, " take these, read, and believe your 
own eyes." The priest having read them so that Sampson Carrasco heard the 
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contents, they both stared at each other in astonishment The bachelor asked 
who had brought those lettere. Teresa saìd if they would come home with her 
they shouid see the messenger, who was a yonth like any golden pine-tree ; 
and that he had brought her another present worth twice as much. The prìest 
look the string of corals from her neck, and exammed them again and again ; 
and being satisfìed that they were genuine, his wonder increased, and he said, 
** By the habit I wear, I know not what to say nor what to think of these 
letters and these presentsl On the one hand I see and feel the fineness of 
these corals, and on the other I read that a duchess sends to desire a dozen or 
two of acoms!" " Make these things tally, if you can," quoth Carrasco; 
"let US go and see the messenger, who may explain the difficulties which 
puzzle US." 

They then retumed with Teresa, and found the page sifling a little barley for 
his borse, and Sanchica cutting a rasher to fry with ^gs for the page's dinner, 
whose appearance and behaviour they both liked ; and, after the usuai compii- 
ments, Sampson requested him to gire them some intelligence of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza ; for though they had read a letter from Sancho to his wife, 
and ^other from a duchess, stili Uiey were confounded, and could not divine 
what Sancho^s eovemment could mean, and especially of an island; well 
knowing that aU, or most, of those in the Mediterranean belonged to his 
majesty. " Gentlemen," answered the page, ** that Signor Sancho Panza is a 
govemor, is beyond ali doubt ; but whether it be an island or not that he 
govems, I cannot say; I only know that it is a place containing abovea 
3iousand inhabitants. And as to my lady duchess sending to beg a few acoms, 
if you knew how humble and affable she is, it would give no surprise ; she wiU 
even send to borrew a comb of one of her neighbours. The ladies of Arragon, 
gentlemen, I would bave you to know, though as high in rank, are not so 

Sroud and ceiemonious as the ladies of Castile : — ^they are much more con- 
escending." 

Sanchica now came in with her lap full of eggs. " Pray, sir," said she to 
the page, "does my father, now he is a govemor, wear trunk-hose?"* " I 
never observed," answered the page, ** but doubtless he does." **God*s my 
life !" replied Sanchica, ** what a sight to see my father in long breeches ! Is 
it not strange that, ever since I was bom, I bave longed to see my father with 
breeches of that fashion, laced to his girdle?" ** I warrant you will bave that 
pleasiure if you live," answered the page ; "before Heaven, if his govemment 
lasts but two months, he is likely to travel with a cape to his cap." t The 

Eriest and the bachelor dearly saw that the page spoke jestingly ; but the 
neness of the corals, and also the hunting-suit sent by Sancho, which Teresa 
had already shown tbem, again perplexed them exceedingly. They could not 
forbear smiling at Sanchic8?s longing, and stili more when they heard Teresa 
say, " Master priest, do look about, and see if anybody be going to Madrid or 
Toledo, who may buy me a farthingale, right and tight, and fashionable, and 
one of the best that is to be had ; for, truly, I am resolved not to shame my 
husband*s govemment; and, if they vex me, I will get to that same court 
myself, and ride in my coach as weU as the best of them there : for she who 
has a govemor for her husband may very well bave a coach, and afford it toc, 
i* faith !" *• Aye, marry," quoth Sanchica, "and would to Heaven it were 
to-day, rather than to-morrow; though folks that saw me coached with my 
lady mother, shouid say, * Do but see the bumpkin there, daughter of such an 
one, stuffed with' garlic ! — how she flaunts it about, and lolls in her coach like 

• Trunk-hose were prohibited by royal decree shortly after the publication of Dtm Quixoig. 
t It was customary for men of quahty to wear a veil or jsask depeading ScQsa. the covcriog 
wom on the head, in order to shield the face from the sun. 
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Rny she-pope I * But let them jeer, so they trudge in the dirt, and I ride in my 
coach, with my feet above the ground. A bad year and a worse month to afi 
the murmurers in the world 1 While I go.warm, let 'em laugh that like it Say 
I well, mother?" ** Ay, mighty well, daughter," answered Teresa; "and, 
ìndeed, my good man Sancho foretold me ali this, and stili greater luck ; and, 
thou shalt see, daughter, it will never stop till it has made me a counteds : for 
luck only wants a beginning : and, as I bave often heard your father say — who, 
as he is yours, so is he the* father of proverbs — * When they give you a heifer, 
make baste with the halter ; when they offer thee a govemorship, lay hold of it; 
when an earldom is put before thee, lay your claws on it ; and when they 
whistle to thee with a góod gift, snap at it; if net, sleep on, and give no 
answer to the good luck that raps at your door.'" " Ay, indeed," quoth 
Sanchica, "what care I, though they be spiteful, and say, when they see me 
step it stately, and bridle it, *• Look, look there at the dog in a doublet ! the 
higner it mounts, the more it shows.* " 

** Surely," said the priest, ** the whole race of Panzas were bom with their 
bellies stuifed with proverbs, for I never knew one of them that did not throw 
them out at every tum." ** I believe so too," quoth the page ; " even his 
honour, the govemor Sancho, utters them very thick ; and, though often not 
much to the purpose, they are mightily relished, and my lady duchess and the 
duke commend them highly." "You persist then in affirming, sir," quoth the 
bachelor, " that Sancho is really a governor, and that these presents and letters 
are in truth sent by a duchess ? As for us, though we touch the presents and 
have read the letters, we bave no faith, and are inclined to think it one of the 
adventures of our countryman Don Quixote, and take it ali for enchantment ; 
— indeed, friend, I would fain touch you, to be certain you are a messenger of 
flesh and blood, and not an illusion." " Ali I know of mysel^ gentlemen," 
answered the page, " is, that I am really a messenger, and thiat Signor Sancho 
Panza is actually a govemor ; and that my lord duke and his duchess can give, 
and have given, him that govemment ; in which I have heard that he behaves 
himself in à notable manner, Now, whether there be enchantment in this or 
not, I Icave to you to determine ; for, by the life of my parents,* who are living, 
and whom I dearly love, I know nothing more of the matter." " It may be 
so," replied the bachelor, ^^hut Dubitai Augustinus,^^ " Doubt who will," 
answered the page, "the truth is what I teli you, and truth will always rise 
uppermost, as the oil does above water ; but if you will not believe me, Operibus 
credite^ et non verbisx — come one of you gentlemen along with me, and be 
satisfied with your eyes of what your ears will not convince you." " That 
jaunt is for me," quoth Sanchica: " take me behind you, sir, upon your na& 
for I have a huge mind to see his worship my father." " The daughters ot 
govemors," said the page, "must not ti-avel unattended, but in coaches and 
Htters, and with a handsome train of servants." " By the mass," quoth 
Sanchica, " I can go a joumey as well upon an ass's colt as in a coach ; 1 am 
none of your tender squeamish things, not L" " Peace, wench," quoth 
Teresa, " thou know'st not what thou say'st : the gentleman is in the right, for, 
'according to reason, each thing in its season.' When it was Sancho, it was 
Sancha; and when govemor, my lady. Say I not right,- sir?" " My Lady 
Teresa says more than she imagines," quoth the page; "but pray give me 
something to eat, and despatch me quickly : for I intend to retum home this 
night." " Be pleased then, sir," said the priest, " to take a humble meal with 
me, for Madam Teresa has more good will than good cheer to welcome so 
worthy a guest" The page refused at first, but at length thought it best to 

* To swear by the Ufe of one's paxents wu a conunon mode of a4Ìu'a^o>^ in the tìms of 
Cervantes. 
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oomply, and the prìest very willmgly took him home with him, that he inìghi 
have an opportuxuty to inform himself more at large concemmg Don Quixote 
and his exploits. The bachelor offered Teresa to vnite answers to her letters ; 
but, as she looked upon him to be somewhat of a wag, she would not let him 
meddle in her concerna ; so she g^ve a couple of eggs and a modicum of bread 
to a noviciate friar who was a penman, ana he wrote two letters for her, one to 
her husband and the other to the duchess, both of her own inditing ; and they 
are none of the worst things recorded in this great hìstory, as will be seen 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER LL 
Of thè progress of Sancho Panna^s gevemmmi, wiih other entertainir.g tnatters, 

Now the moming dawned that succeeded the night of the govemor's round ; 
the remainder of which the sewer passed, not in sleep, but in pleasing thoughts 
of the lovely face and charming air of the disguised damsel ; and the steward in 
writing an account to his lord and lady of the words and actions of the new 
govemor, who appeared to him a marvellous mixture of ignorance and sagacity. 
His lordship being rìsen, they gave him, by order of Dr. Fedro Rezio, a little 
conserve, and four draughts of clear spring water, which, however, he would 
gladly have exchanged for a luncheon of bread and a few grapes. But, seeìi^ 
it was rather a matter of compulsion than choice, he submitted, although witn 
much grìef of heart and mertification of appetite : being assured by his doctor 
that &pare and delicate food sharpened that acute judgment which was^o 
necessary for persons in- authority and high employment, where a brawny 
strength of body is much less needful than a vigorous understanding. By this 
sophistry Sancho was induced to struggle with hunger, while he inwardly cursed 
the govemment, and even him that gave it 

Nevertheless, on this fasting fare did the worthy magistrate attend to the 
administration of justice ; and the first business that occurred on that day was 
an appeal to his judgment in a case which was thus stated by a stranger — the 
appellant: ** My lord," said he, "there is a ri ver which passes through the 
domains of a certain lord, dividing it into two parts — I beseech your honour to 
give me your attention, for it is a case of great importance and some difficulty. 
I say, then, that upon this rìver there was a bridge, and at one end of it a 
gallows, and a kind of court-house, where four judges sit to try, and pass 
sentence upon those who are found to transgress a certain law enacted by the 
proprietor, which runs thus : * Whoever would pass over this bridge must first 
declare upon oath whence he comes, and upon what business he is going ; and, 
if he swears the truth, he shall pass over ; but, if he swears to a falsehood, he 
shall certainly die upon the gibbet there provided.' After this law was made 
known, many persons ventured over it, and the truth of what they swore being 
admitted, they were allowed freely to pass. But a man now comes demanding 
a passage over the bridge ; and, on taking the required oath, he swears that he 
is going to be executed upon the gibbet before him, and that he has no other 
business. The judges deliberated, but would not decide. ' * If we let this man 
pass freely,* said they, *he will -have swom falsely, and, by the law, he ought to 
die : and, if we bang hhn, he will verify his oath, and he, having swom the 
truth, ought to have passed unmolested, as the law ordains.* The case, my 
lord, is yet suspended, for the judges know not how to act ; and, therefore, 
having heard of your lordship's great wisdom and acuteness, they have sent me 
humbly to beseech your lordship od their behalf, to give your opinion in so 
intricate and perplexing a case.*' "To deal plainly with you,*' said Sancho^ 
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" these gentlexnen judges who sent you to me might bave saved themsèlves and 
^ou the labour ; for I bave more ot the blunt than the acute in me. However, 
let me bear your question once more, tbat I may miderstand it the better, and 
Aiaybap I may chance to bit the right nail on the head." The man accord[ingIy 
told bis tale once or twice more, and when he had done, the govemor tbus 
delivered bis opinion: ** To my thmking," said he, ** this matter may soon be 
settled ; and I will teli you bow. The man, you say, swears he is gomg to die 
upon the gallows, and if he is banged, it would be against the law, because be 
swore the truth : and if they do not bang bim, why then he swore a He, and 
ought to bave suffered." ** It is just as you say, my lord govemor," said the 
messenger, **and nothing more is wanting to the right understanding of the 
case." " I say, then," continued Sancho, "tbat they must let tbat part of the 
man pass tbat swore the truth, and bang tbat part tbat swore the lie, and 
thereby the law will be obeyed." "If so, my lord," replied the straneer, 
"the man must be divided mio two parts; and thereby be will certamly 
die, and tbus the law, which we are bound to observe, is in no respect 
complied with." "Harkee, bonest man," said Sancho, "either I bave no 
brains, or there is as much reason to put this passenger to death, as to let bim 
live, and pass the bridge ; for, if the truth saves bim, the lie also condemns 
bim ; and, this being so, you may teli those gentlemen who sent you to me, 
tbat since the reasons for condemning and acquitting bim are equal, they 
sbould let the man pass freely : for it is alwa3rs more commendable to do good 
than to do barm ; and this advice I would give you under my band, if I could 
write. Nor do I speak tbus of my own head, but on the authority of my master 
Don Quixote, who, on the night before the day I carne to govem this island, 
told me, among many otber good tbings, tbat when justice was doubtfal, I 
sbould lean to the side of mercy ; and God bas been pleased to brìng it to my 
mind in the present case, in which it comes pat to the purpose." "It does 
so," answered the steward ; "and, for my part, I tbink Lycurgus hìmself, who 
gave laws to the Lacedaemonians, could not bave decided more wisely than the 

Seat Panza bas just done. And now let the business pf the court cease for 
is moming, and I will give orders tbat my lord govemor shall dine to-day 
much to bis satisfaction." "Tbat," quote Sancho, "is what I desile; give us 
&iir play, feed us well, and then let cases and' questions rain upon me ever so 
thick I will despatch them in a trice." 

The steward was as good as bis word, for it would bave gone much against 
bis conscience to starve so excellent a govemor ; besides, be intended to come 
to a conclusion with bim that very night, and to play off the last trìck he had 
in commission. 

Now Sancho, baving dmed to bis beart's content, though against ali the rules 
and aphorisms of Doctor Tìrteafuera, when the dotb was removed, a courier 
arrived with a letter from Don Qmxote to the govemor. Sancho desired the 
secretary to read it first to bimsell^ and then, if it contamed nothing that required 
secrecy, to read it aloud. The secretary baving done as he was commanded, " My 
lord," said he, " weU may it be read aloud, for what Signor Don Quixote writes 
to your lordship deserves to be engraven in letters of gold. Pray listen to me. 

"DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA TO SANCHO PANZA, GOVERNOR OF THE 
ISLAND OF BARATARIA. 

" When I expected, friend Sancho, to bave heard only of ihy carelessness 
and blunders, I nave had accounts of thy vigilance and discretion ; for which I 
return particular thanks to Heaven, that can raise up the lowest from their 
poverty, and convert the fool into a tvise man. I am told, that as a govemoi 
thou art a man; yet, as a man thou art scarcely above the brate creature — such 
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Ì8 the humility of thy demeanonr. Btit I would observe to thec, Sancho, that 
it is often expedient and. necessary, for the due support of authorìty, to act in 
contradiction to the humility of the heart The personal adornments of onc 
that is raised to a high situation must corrcspond with hispresent greatnes8< 
and not with his former lowliness: let thy apparel, therefore, be good and 
becoming ; for the hedgestake, when decorated no longer, appears what it really 
is. I do not mean that thou shouldst wear jewels, or fenery; nor, being a 
judge, would I bave thee dress like a soldier ; but adom thyself in a manner 
suitable to thy employment. To gain the goodwill of thy people, two things, 
amon? others, thou must not fail to observe : one is, to be courteous to ali — that, 
indeed, I bave already told thee ; the other is, to talee especial care that the 
people be exposed to no scarcitv of food ; for, with the poor, hunger is, of ali 
afflictions, the most insupportable. Publish few edict^ but let those be good ; 
and, above ali, see that they are well observed ; for edicts that are not kcpt are 
the same as not made, and serTC only to show that the prince, though he had 
wisdom and authority to make them, had not the courage to insist upon their 
execution. Laws that threaten, and are not enforced, fecome like King Log, 
whose croaking subjects first feared, then despised him. Be a father to vìrtne^ 
and a stepfather to vice. Be not always severe, nor always mild ; but choose 
the happy mes^ between them, which is the true point of discretion. Visit 
the pnsons, the shambles, and the markets; for there the presence of the 
govemor is highly necessary: such attention is a comfort to the prisoner hoping 
K)r release ; it is a terror to the butchers, who then dare not make use of false 
weights ; and the same effect is produced on ali other dealers. Shouldst thou 
unhappily be secretly inclined to avarice, to gluttony, or women, which I hope 
thou art not, avoid showin^ thyself guilty of these vices : for, when those wno 
are concemed with thee discover thy ruling passion, they will assault thee on 
that quarter, nor leave thee till they bave effected thy destruction. View and 
review, consider and reconsider, the counsels and documents I gave thee in 
writing bcfore thy departure hence to thy govemment ; and in them thou wilt 
find a choice supply to sustain thee through the toils and difficnlties which 

Sovemors must continually encounter. Write to thy patrons, the duke and 
uchess, and show thyself gratefìil ; for ingratitude is the daughter of pride^ 
and one of the greatest sins ; whereas he who is grateful to those that bave 
done him service, thereby testifìes that he will l» grateful also to God, his 
Constant benefactor. 

" My lady duchess has despatched a messenger to thy wife Teresa with thy 
hunting-suit, and also a present from herself. We expect an answer cveiy 
moment. I bave been a little out of order with a certain catdawing which 
befel me, not much to the advantage of my nose ; but it was nothing ; for, if 
there are enchanters who persecute me, there are others who defend me. Let 
me know if the steward who is with thee had any band in the actions of the 
Trifaldi, as thou hast suspected : and give me advice, from time to time, of aD 
that happens to thee, since the distance between us is so short I tldnk of 
quitting this idle life very soon ; for I was not bom for luxury and case. A 
drcumstance has occcurred which may, I believe, tend to deprive me oif the 
favour of the duke and duchess ; but, though it afflicts me much, it affects not 
my determination, for I must comply with the duties of my profession in pre- 
ference to any other claim ; as it is often said, Amicus PlatOy sed magis amica 
Veritas» I write this in Latin, being persuaded that thou hast leamed that 
language since thy promotion. Farewell, and God bave thee in His keeping: 
so mayest thou escape the pity of the world. 
"Thy friend, 

"Don Quixote de la Mancha," 
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Sancho listened with great attentìon to the letter, which was praised for ita 
wìsdom by ali who heard it ; and, rìsing from table, he took his secretary with 
him into his private chamber, being desirous to send an immediate answer to 
his master; and he ordered him to write, without adding or diminishing a 
tittle, what he shoold dictate to him. He was obeyed, and the.answer was as 
follows : — 

** SANCHO PANZA TO DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

*' I am so taken up with business, that I have scarcely time either to scratch 
my head or even to pare my nails, and therefore, Heaven help me I I wear them 
Tcry long. I teli your worship this, that you may not wonder why I have giveu 
you no account belore of my well or ili being in this government, where I suifer 
more hunger than when we both wandered about through woods and deserts. 

** My lord duke wrote to me the other day, to teli me of certain spies that 
were come into this island to take away my li fé ; but, as yet, I have been able 
to find none, except a certain doctor, hired by the islanders to kill their govemors. 
He calls himself Doctor Fedro Rezio, and is a native of Tirteafuera ; so your 
worship may see by his name that one is in danger of dyìng under his hands. 
The same doctor owns that he does not cure distempers, but prevents them, for 
which he prescribes nothing but fasting and fasting, till he reduces his patient to 
bare bones ; as if a consumption.was not worse than a fever. In short, by this 
man's help I am in a fair way to perish by hunger and vexation ; and, instead 
of coming hither, as I expected, to eat hot, and drink cool, and lay my body at 
night between Holland sheets, upon soft beds of dov«m, I ara come to do penance, 
like a hermit ; and this goes so much against me, that I do believe the devil will 
have me at last. 

** Hitherto, I have neither touched fee nor bribe ; and how I am to fare bere- 
after, I know not ; but I have been told that it was the custom with the govemors 
of this island, on taking possession, to receive a good roimd sum by way of gift 
or loan from the townspeople, and fìirthermore, that it is the same in di other 
govemments. 

'* One night, as I was going the round, I met a very comely damsel in man's 
dothes, and a brother of hers in those of a woman. My sewer fell in love witli 
the girl, and has thoughts of making her his wife, and I have pitched upon the 
youth for my son-in-law. To-day we both intend to disclose our minds to their 
lather, who is one Diego de la Liana, a gentleman, and as good a Christian as 
one can desire. 

" I visit the markets, as your worship advised me, and yesterday I found a 
huckster- woman pretending to sell new hazel-nuts, and, finding that she had 
mixed them with such as were old and rotten, I condemned them ali to the use 
of the hospital boys, who well knew how to pick the good from the bad, and 
forbade her to appear in the market again for fìfteen days. Tbe people say I 
did well in this matter, for it is a common opinion in this town that there is not 
a worse sort of people than your market women : for they are ali shameless, 
hard-hearted, and impudent ; and I verily believe it is so, oy those I have seen 
in other places. 

** I am mightily pleased that my lady duchess has written to my wife Teresa 
Panza, and sent ner the present your worship mentions ; I hope one time or 
other to requite her eoodness : pray kiss her honour's hands in my name, and 
teli her she has not thrown her favoure into a rent sack, as she will find. 

** I should be grieved to bear that you had any cfoss reckonings with my 
lord and lady ; for if your worship auarrels with tl^em, 'tis I must come to the 
ground; ano, since you warn me, 01 ali things, not to be ungrateful, it would 
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ili become your worship to be so towards those whó bave dooe yofa io many 
kìndnesses, and entertained you so nobly in their castlc 

" The cat business I don t understand— one of the trìdu, mayhap, of yonr 
worship's old enemies, the enchanters ; bui I shall know more about it when we 
meet 

*' I would fain send your worship a token, bui I cannot tèli what, unless it be 
some little dyster-pipes whìch they make bere very curìously ; bnt, if I continue 
in office I shall ^t fees and other pickings worth sending yoo. If my wife 
Teresa Panza wntes to me, be so kind as to pay the posUge and send me the 
letter ; for I bave a mighty desire to know how fsjts it with ber, and my house 
and children. So Heaven protect your worship from evil-minded enchanter% 
and bring me safe and souna ont of this govemment; which I veiy much doubt, 
seeing how I am treated by Doctor Fedro Reào. 

** Your worship's servant, 

'* Sancuo Panza, the goremor." 

The secretary seaied the letter, and it was forthwith despatched by the courìer; 
and, as it was now judged expedient to release the govemor from the troubles 
of office, measures were concerted by those who had the management of these 
jests. Sancho passed that aflemoon in making divers regulations for the benefit 
of his people. Among others, he strictly prohibited the monopoly and fbre* 
stalling of provìsions ; wines he allowed to be imported from ali parts, requiring 
only the meichant to declare of what growth it was, that a just prioe might be 
set upon it ; and whoever adulterated it, or gave it a fidse name, should be 
punisned with death. He moderated the prices of ali sorts of hose and shoes, 
espedally the latter, the current orice of which he thought exorbitant He 
limited the wages of servants, which were mounting fast to an extravagant 
height He laid several penalties upon ali those who should sing lewd and 
immoral songs, either by day or by night; and prohibited the vagrant blind 
from going ^out singing their miracles in rhyme, unless they could produce 
unquestionable evidence of their truth ; being persuaded that snch counterfeit 
tales brought discredit upon those whidi were genuine. He appoìnted an over- 
seer of the poor, — ^not to persecute them, but to examme their trae claims : for 
under the disguise of pretended lameness and counterfeit sores are often found 
sturdy thieves and baie drunkards. In short, he made many good and whole- 
some ordinances, which are stili observed in that town ; and, l^aring his name, 
are caUed, ** The R^julations of the great Govemor Sancho Panza." 



CHAPTER LII. 

In which is recorded the adventure ofthe second afflicted matron^ oiherwise calied 
Donna Rodrigue*, 

CiD Hamet relates that Don Quixote, being now properly healed of his 
wounds, bcgan to think the life he led in Uiat castle was against ali the rules of 
his profession, and therefore he determined to request his noble host and hostess 
to grant him their permission to depart for Saragossa, as the approaching touma- 
ment drew near, wherein he proposed to win me suit of armour which was the 
prize at that festival. 

But as he was dining one day with their highnesses, and preparing to unfold 
his purpose, lo 1 two women, clad in deep mouming, entered the great hall, and 
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one of them, advancing towards the table, threw herself at Don Quìxote's feet, 
which'she embraced, at the same time pouring forth so manv groans that ali 
present were astonìshed, and the duke and duchess suspected it to be some jest 
of their domestics ; yet the groans and sobs of the female appeared so much 
like real distress that they were in doubt, until the compassionsrte Don Quixote 
raìsed her from the ground, and prevaìled with her to remove the veil fróm her 
weeping visage, when, to their surprise, they beheld the duenna Donna Rodri- 
^ezy accompanied by her unfortunate daughter, who had been deluded by the 
rich famier's son. Thìs discovery was a fresh cause of ^mazement, especially to 
the duke and duchess, for, though they knew the good woman's simplìcity and 
folly, they had not thought her quite so absurd. At length Donna Rodriguez, 
turning to her lord and lady, ** May it please your excellencies," said she, " to 
permit me to speak with this gentleman, by whom I hope to be relieved from 
a perplexity in which we are involved by a cruel, impudent villain." The duke 
told her that she had his permission to say whatever she pleased to Don Quixote. 
Whereupon, addressing herself to the knight, she said, ** It is not long, valorous 
knight, since I gave you an account how basely and treacherously a wicked 
peasant haa used my poor dear child, this unfortunate girl here present, and you 
promised me to stand up in her defence and see her rìghted ; and now I under- 
stand that you are about to leave this castle in search of good adventurea — ^which 
Heaven send you — my desire is that, before you go forth into the wide world, 
you would challenge tliat graceless villain, and force him to wed my daughter, 
as he promised before he overcame her maiden scruples ; for to expect justice 
in this affair from my lord duke would, for the reasons I mentioned to you, be 
to look for pears on an elm-tree ; so Heaven preserve your worship, and stili 
be our defence." 

" Worthy madam," replied Don Quixote, with much gravity and stateliness, 
** moderate your tears— or rather dry them up, and spare your sighs ; for I take 
upon me the charme of seeing your daughter's wrongs redressed : though it had 
been better if she had not been so ready to believe the promises of lovers, who, 
for tHe most part, are forward to make promises, and very slow to perform them. 
However, I will, with my lord duke's leave, depart immediately in search of 
tfais ungiadous youth, and will challenge and slay him if he refuse to perform 
his contract : for the chief end and purpose of my profession is, to spare the 
humble, and chastise the proud ; — I mean to succour the wretched, and destroy 
the oppressor.** " Sir knight," said the duke, "you need not trouble yourself 
to seek the rustie of whom this good duenna complains ; nor need you ask my 
permission to challenge him : regard him as already challenged, and leave it to 
me to oblige him to answer it, and meet you in person here in this castle, within 
the lists, where ali the usuai ceremonies shall be observed, and impartial justice 
distrìbuted ; conformable to the practice of ali prìnces, who grant the lists to 
xombatants within the bounds of^ their territories." " Upon that assurance," 
said Don Quixote, "with your grace*s leave, I waive on this occasion the 
punctilios of my gentility, and degrade myself to the level of the offender, that 
ne mav be qualified to meet me in equal combat Thus, then, though absent, 
I challenge and defy him, upon account of the injury he has done in deceiving 
this poor girl, who through his fault, is no longer a maiden ; and he shall either 
perform his promise of becoming her lawful husband, or die in the contest" 
Thereupon pulling off his giove, he cast it into the middle of the hall, and the 
duke immeaiately took it up, declaring, as he had done before, that he accepted 
&e challenge in the name of his vassad, and that the combat should take place 
8tx days after, in the inner court of his castle : the arms to be those customary 
among knights — ^namdy, a lance, shield, and laced suit of armour, and ali the 
other pteèes, without deceit, fraud, or any superstition whatever, to be first 
VOL. IL O 
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viewed and examined by the judges of the field. ** But first it will necessary," 
he fìirther said, *' that this good duenna here, and this naughty damsel, should 
commit the justice of their cause to the hand of their champion Don Quixote : 
for otherwise the challenge would become void, and nothing be done." " I da 
commit it," answered the duenna. '* And I too," added the daug^ter, ali in 
tears, ashamed and confìised. 

The day being fixed, and the duke determined within himself what should be 
done, the mouming supplicants retired ; at the same time the duchess gave orders 
that thej should not be.regarded as domestics, but as ladies-errant, who carne 
to seek justice in her castle. A separate apartment was therefore allotted to 
them, and they were served as strangers — ^to the amusement of the rest of the 
household, who could not imagine what'was to be the end of the foUy and pre- 
sumption on the part of the duenna and her forsaken daughter. 

A choice dessert to their entertainment now succeeded, and to give it a happy 
completion, in carne the page who had carried the letters and presents to 
Govemor Sancho's wife Teresa. The duke and duchess were much pleased at 
bis return, and eager to leam the particulars of bis joumey. He saio, in reply 
to their inquiries, mat he could not give bis report so publidy, nor in few words, 
and therefore entreated their graces would be pleased to bear it in private, and 
in the mean time accept of what amusement the letters he had brought migbt 
afford. He thereupon deUvered bis packet, when one of the letters was found 
to be addressed "To my lady duchess, of I know not where," and the other, 
" To my husband, Sancho Panze^ govemor of the island of Barataria, whom 
God prosper more years than me " The duchesi'i cake was dou^ as it is 
said, till she had penised her letter, which she eagerlj opened, and, after 
hastìly running her eye over it, finding nothing that required secrecy, she read 
it aloud to the duke and the rest of uè company, and the foUowìng were its 
coDtents : — 

TEESSA PANZà'S LETTER TO TUE DUCHESS. 
"Mylady, 
''The letter your greatness sent to me made me right glad, and, in faith, I 
longed for it mightily. The string of corals is very ^ood, and my husband's 
hunting-suit comes not short of it AH the people m our town talk of your 
ladyship's goodness in making niy husband a govemor, though nobody believei 
it ; — especially the prìest &nd Master Nicholas the barber, and the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco. But what care I ? for so long as the thing is so as it is, they 
may say what they list ; though, to own tlie truth, I should not bave belìeved 
it myself but for the corals and the habit ; for in this village everybody takes 
my husband for a dolt, and cannot think what govemment he can be good for, 
but over a herd of goats. Heaven be his guide, and speed bim in what is best 
for his children. As for me, dear honey-sweet madam, I am bent upon making 
bay while the sun shines, and hie me to court, to Ioli in my coach, though it 
msJces a thousand that I could name stare their eyes out to see me. So pray 
bid my husband to send me a little money — and let it be enough : for I leckon 
it is dear living at court, where bread sells for sixpence, and meat for tbirty 
maravedis the pound, which is a judgment ; and if he is not for my going, let 
him send me word in tùne, for my feet tingle to be on the tramp ; and besides, 
my neighbours ali teli me that if I and my daughter eo stately and fine at 
court, my husband will be better known by me than I bymm ; and to be sure^ 
many will ask, what ladies are those in that coach? and will be told by a foot- 
man of ours that 'tis the wife and daughter of Sancho Pania, govemor of the 
island of Barataria ; and so shall my husband be known^ and I much looked i 
lipon — ^to Rome for everything 1 f 
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'^ I ani as sorry as sorry can be, that hereabouts there has been no gathermg 
of acorns this year of any account ; but, for ali that, I send your highness about 
half a peck, which 1 went to the hills for, and with my own hands picked 
them one by one, and could find no better— I wish they had been as big as 
ostrich eggs. 

" Pray let not your mightiness forget to write to me, and I will talee care to 
answer, and send you tidings of my health, and ali the news of the village 
wfaere I now remain, praying our Lord to preserve your greatness, and not to 
forget me. My daughter Sanchica and my son kiss your ladyship's hands. 
" She who is more minded to see than to >yrite to your ladyship, 
** Your servant, 

"Teresa Panza^" 

Teresa's letter gave great pleasure to ali who heard it, especially the duke 
and duchess, insomuch that her grace asked Don Quixote if he thought her 
letter to the govemor might with propriety be opened, as it must needs be 
admirable : to which he replied that, to satisfy her highness's curiosity, 
he would open it Accordingly he did so, and found it to contain what 
follows : — 

TERESA PANZA*S LETTER TO HER HUSBAND SANCHO PANZA 

" I received thy letter, dear husband of my soul, and I vow and swear to 
thce, as I am a Catholic Christian, that I was within two fingers' breadth of 
ronning mad with joy. Yes, indeed, when I carne to hear that thou wast 
a govemor, methought I should have dropped down dead for mere gladness ; 
for 'tis baid, thou know'st, that sudden joy kills as soon as great sorrow. And 
as for our daughter Sanchica, verily she could not contain herself, for pure 
pleasure. There I had before my eyes thy suit, and the corals sent by my lady 
duchess about my neck, and the letters in my hands, and the young man that 
brought them standing by ; yet, for ali that, I thought it could be nothing but 
a dream : for who could think that a goatherd should ever come to be a 
govemor of islands I My mother used to say that * he who would see much 
must live long.* I say this because, if I live longer, I hope to see more ; — no, 
&ith, I shall not rest till I see thee a tax-farmer, or a collector of the customs : 
for, though they be offices that send many to the devil, there is much money to 
be touched and tumed. My lady duchess will teli thee how I have a huge 
longing to go to court — ^think of it, and let me know thy mind : for I would 
fain do thee credit there by riding in a coach. 

** Neither the priest, the barber, the bachelor, nor even the sexton, can yet 
believe thou art a govemor, and will have it that it is ali a cheat, or a matter 
of enchantment, like the rest of thy master Don Quixote's affairs ; and Sampson 
S2iys he will find thee out, and drive this govemment out of thy paté, and scour 
thy master*s braìns. But I only laugh at them, and look upon my string of 
corals, and think how to make thy suit of green into a habit for our daughter. 
I sent my lady duchess a parcel of acorns : — I wish they had been of gold. 
Pr*ythee send me some strings of pearl, if they are in fashion in that same 
island. The news of our town is that Ben-ueca has marrìed her daughter to 
a sorry painter, who carne bere and undertook any sort of work. The corpo- 
ration employed him to paint the king's arms over the gate of the town-house. 
He asked thecn two ducats for the job, which th^ paid beforehand ; so he feU 
to it, and worked eight days, at the end of whicm he had made nothing of it, 
«nd said he could not brìng his band to paint such tmmpery, and retumed the 
money ; yet, for ali that, he married in the name of a good workman. The 
truth Ì8| he has left his brushes and taken up the spade^ and goes to the field 
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like a gentleman. Fedro de Lobo'f son has taken orders, and shaven bis 
crown, meaning to be' a prìest Minguilla, Mingo Silvato's niece, hearing of 
it, is suing him upon a promise of marriage ; — evU tongues do not stick to say 
she ih with child by him ; but he denies it stiffly. We bave had no olives this 
year, nor is there a drop of vinegar to be had in ali the town. A company of 
tbot'soldiers passed through bere, and carried off with them three girls—I will 
not say who they are ; mayhap they will return, and somebody or other marry 
them, with ali dìeir faults. Sanchica makes bone-lax*e, and gets eight mara- 
vedis a day, which she drops into a saving-box, to help ber towards housebold 
stuff; but now that she is a govemor's £ii^ter she has no necd to work, for 
thou wilt give ber a portion without it The fountain in ojr market-place is 
dried up. A thunderbolt fall upon the pillory, and th*ere may they ali light I 
I expect an answer to this, and about my going to court And so God grant 
thee more years than mvself, or as many, for I would not wiUingly leave tbee 
behind me. 

"Thywife, 

"Teresa Panza." 

This letter cansed much merriment applause, and admiration; and to 
complete ali, the oourier now arrived, who brought the letter sent by Sancho 
to bis master, which was also read aloud, and occasioned the govemor's follv 
to be mnch (^uestioned. The duchess retired to bear from the page the parti 
culars of bis jonmey to Sancho's village, ali of which he related very minutely, 
without omitting a single drcomstance. He delivered the acoms, also a cheese, 
which Teresa presente» as an excellent one, and better than those of Tronchon. 
These the duchess received with great satis&ction; and bere we will leave 
them, to record how the govèmment ended of the great Saacho Panza, the 
flower and mirror of ali islaxìd govemoifi. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 
Of the taUsome end and conclusion of Sancho Pantàs govemmenL 

It is In vain to expect uniformity in the affairs of this life ; the whole seems 
rather to be in a course of perpetuai change. The seasons from year to year 
run in their appointed circie, sprìng is succeeded by summer, summer by 
autumn, and autumn bywinter, which is again foUowed by the season of 
renovation ; and thus they perfórm their everlasting round But man's mortai 
career has no such renewal : from infancy to age it hastens onward to its end, 
and to the beginning of that state which has neìther change nor termination. 
Such are the reBections of Cid Hamet, the Mahomedan philosopher : for 
many, by a naturai sense, without the light of faith, bave dìscovered the 
changeiul uncertainty of our present condition, and the eternai duration of that 
which is to come. In this place, however, our author alludes only to the 
instabìlity of Sancho's fortune, and the brief duration of bis govemment, which 
so suddenly expired, dissolved, and vanished like a dream. 

The ^yemor being in bed on the seventh night of bis administration, not 
sated with bread nor wine, but with sitting in judgment, deciding causes, and 
making statutes and proclamations ; and just at the moment when sleep, in 
despite of hunger, was dosing bis eyelids, he heard such a noise of bells and 
voices that he verily thought the whole island had been sinking. He started 
np in bis bed, and listened with great attention, to fìnd out, if possible, the 
cause of so alarming an uproar : but far from discovering it, bis confusion and 
tcrror were only augmented by the din of an infinite nimaber of trumpets and 
drums being added to the former noises. Quitting bis bed, he put on bis 
slippers, on account of the damp floor; but, without night-gown, or other 
apparel, he opened bis chamber-door, and saw more than twenty persons 
coming along a gallery with lighted torches in their hands, and their swords 
drawn, ali crying aloud, "Arm, arm, my lord govemor, arm I — a world of 
enemies are got into the island, and we are undone for ever, if your conduct 
and valour do not save us." Thus advancing, with noise and disorder, they 
carne up to where Sancho stood, astonished and stupified with what he heard 
and saw. "Arm yourself quickly, my lord," said one of them, "unless you 
would be ruined, and the whole island with you." ** What bave I to do with 
arming," replied Sancho, **who know nothing of arms or fightm^ ? It were 
better to leave these mat^ers to my master Don Quixote, who will despatch 
them and secure us in a oice : for as I am a sinner to Heaven, I understand 
nothing at ali of these hurly-burlys." "Howl signor govemor!" said another; 
" what faint-heartedness u this ? Here we brìng you arms and weapons — 
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hamess yourself, my lord, and come forth to the market-place, and be onr 
leader and our captain, which, as governor, you ought to be." **"Whv then 
arm me, in God's name," replied Sancho : and instantly they bronght two 
large old targets, which they had provided for the occasion, and, without 
allowing him to put on other garments, clapped them over his shirt, the one 
before and the other behind. They thrust his arms through holes they had 
made in them, and bound them so fast together with cords that the poor 
commander remained cased and boarded up as stiff and straight as a spindle, 
without power to bend his knees, or stir a smgle step. They then put a lance 
into his hand, upon which he leaned to keep himseU up ; and thus accoutred, 
they desired him to lead on and animate his people ; for he being their north- 
pole, their lanthom, and their moming star, their affairs could not iaìl to bave 
a prosperous issue. "How should I march — ^wretch that I ami" said the 
governor, **when I cannot stir a joint between these boards, that press into 
my flesh ? Your only way is to carry me in your arms, and lay me athwart, or 
set me upright, at some gate, which I wUl maintain either with my lance 
or my body." " Fie, signor governor I" said another, "it is more fear 
than the targets that hinders your marching. Hasten and exert yourself, 
for time advances, the enemy pours in upon us, and evexy moment increases 
our danger." 

The unfortunate governor, thus urged and upbraided, made efforts to move, 
and down he fell, with such violence that he thought every bone had been 
broken ; and there he lay, like a tortoise in his shell, or like a flitch of bacon 
packed between two boards, or like a boat on the sands keel upwards. Though 
they saw his disaster, those jesting rogues had no compassion ; on the contrary, 
puttin|[ out their torches, they renewed the alann, and, with terrible noìse and 
precipitation. trampied over his body ; and bestowed numerous blows upon the 
targets, insomuch that, if he had not contrived to shelter his head between the 
bucklers, it had gone hard with the poor governor, who, pent up within his 
narrow lodging, and sweating with fear, prayed, from the bottom of his heart, 
for deliverance from that horrible situation. Some kidced him, others stumbled, 
and fell over him, and one among them jumped upon his body, and there stood 
as on a watch-tower, issuing his orders to the troops, ** There, boys, there ! 
that way the enemy charges thickest ; defend that breach ; secure yon gate : 
down with thase scaling ladders ; this way with your kettles of melted pitch, 
resin, and flaming oil ; quick I fly I — get woolnacks and harricade the streets ! " 
In short, he call^ for ali the instruments of death, and everything employed in 
the defence of a city besieged and storraed. AU this while Sancho, pressed 
and battered, lay and heard what was passing, and often said to himselC ** O 
that it would please the Lord that this island were but taken, and I could see 
myself either dead or delivered out of this devirs den ! " Heaven at last heard 
his prayers, and, when least expecting it, he was cheered with shouts of 
triumplu "Victoryl victoryl" they cried, **the enemy is routed. Rise, 
signor governor, enjoy the conquest, and divide the spoils taken from the foe by 
the valour of that invincible armi" " Raise me up," quoth Sancho, in a 
woeful tone ; and when they had placed him upon his legs, he said, " AH the 
enemies I have routed may be naiied to my forehead. I will divide no spoils ; 
but I beg and entreat some friend, if I have any, to give me a draught of wine 
to keep me from chokìng with thirst, and help me to dry up the sweat ; for 1 am 
ailmost tumed into water." They untied the tarijets, wiped him, and broughl 
him wine; and, when seated upon b»s bed, such had lieeii his fatigue, agony, 
and terror, that he fainted away. Those cuncerned in the joke were now sorry 
they had laid it on so heavily ; but were consoled on seeing him recover. He 
asked them what time it was and thev told him it was daybreak. He said no 
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more, hut proceeded, in sOeiice, to put on his clothes ; while the rest looked 
OD, curìous to know what were his intentìons. 

At length, havìng pnt on his clothes, which he did slowly, and with much 
difficnlty, from his braises, he bent his way to the stable, followed by ali present, 
and ^ing straight to Dappiè, he embraced him, and gave him a kiss of peace 
on his forehead. " Come hither," said he, with tears in his ejres, " my friend, 
and the partner of my fatigues and miseries. When I consorted with thee, and 
had no other care but mending thy fiimiture, and feedìng that little carcase ot 
thine, happy were my houis, my days, and my years : but since I forsook thee, 
and mounfed the towers of ambition and pride, a thousand toils, a thousand 
torments, and ten thousand tribulations, bave seized and worried my souL" 
While he thus spoke, he fixed the panel upon his ass without intermption from 
anybody, and when he had done, with great difiìculty and pain he got upon 
him, and said to the steward, the secretary, the doctor, Fedro Rezio, and many 
others who were present, ** Makie way, gentlemen, make way, and let me return 
to my ancient liberty ; let me seek the life I have lefl, that I may rise again 
from this grave. I was not bom to be a govemor, nor to defend islands nor 
dties from enemies that break in upon them. I understand better how to plough 
and dig, to plant and prune vines, than to make laws, and take care of provinces 
or kingdoms. Saint Peter is well at Rome: — I mean to say, that nothing 
becomes a man so well as the employment he was bom for. In my band a 
sickle is better than a sceptre. I had rather have my bellyful of my own poor 
porridge, than to be mocked with dainties by an officious doctor, who would 
kill me with hunger; I had rather lay imder the shade of an oak in summer, 
and wrap myself in a jerkin of doublé sheep's-skin in winter, at my liberty, 
than lay me down, under the slavery of a govemment, between Holland sheets, 
and be robed in fine sables. Heaven be with you, gentlefolks ; teli my lord 
duke that naked was I born, and naked I am ; I neither win nor lose ; for 
without a peimy came I to this govemment, and without a penny do I leave it 
— <dl govemors cannot say the like. Make way, gentlemen, I beseech you, that 
I may go and plaister myself, for I verily believe sdì my ribs are broken — ^thanks 
to the enemies who have been trampling over me ali night long." 

** It must not be so, signor govemor, ' said the doctor, "for I will give your 
lordship a balsamic draught, good against ali kinds of bruises, that shall 
presenUy restore you to your former health and vigour; and as to your food, 
my lord, I promise to amend that, and let you cat abundantly of whatever you 
desire." "Your promises come too late, Mr. Doctor," quoth Sancho; ** I will 
as soon tum Turk as remain bere. These tricks are not to be played twice ; — 
*fore Heaven, I will no more hold this nor any other govemment, though it 
were served up to me in a covered dish, than I will fly to heaven without wings. 
I am of the race of the Panzas, who are made of stubbom stuff ; and if they 
once cry, Odd I — odds it shall be, come of it what wilL Here will I leave the 
pismire s wings that raised me aloft to be pecked at by martlets and other small 
birds ; and be content to walk upon plain ground, with a plain foot ; for though 
it be not adomed with pink Cordovan shoes, it will not wait for hempen 
sandals. Every sheep with its Hke ; stretch not your feet beyond your sheet ; 
so let me be gone, for it grows late." ** Signor govemor," sjùd the steward, 
** we would not presume to hinder your departure, although we are grieved to 
lose you, because of vour wise and Christian conduct : but your lordship knows 
that every govemor oefore he layg down his authority is bound to render an 
account of his administration. Be pleased, my lord, to do so for the time which 
you have been among us ; then peace be with you." ** Nobody can require 
that of me," replied Sancho, " but my lord duke ; to him I go, and to him I 
shall giva a feir and square account; though, in going away naked, as I do. 
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there needs nothing more to show that I have governed Ulte an angel*' " Before 
Heaven,'* said Doctor Fedro Reno, " the great Sancho is in the nght, and I am 
of opinion we shouid let him go ; for without doubt his highness wUl be glad 
to see him/' They ali agreed, therefore, that he shouid be allowed to depart, 
and also offered to attend him and provide him withvhatever was necessary, or 
convenient, for his joumey. Sancho told them he wanted only a little barley 
for Dappiè, and haìf a cheese and half a loaf for himself ; that having so short 
a distance to travel, nothing more wQuld be needfuL Hereupon they ali 
embraced him, which kindness he retumed with tears in his eyes, and he left 
them in admiration both of his good sense and unalterable finnness. 



CHAPTER UV. 
Which treats ofmatters rdaUng to this parHcular history and to no other. 

The duke and duchess resolved that Don Quixote's challenge of their yaSB&l 
shouid not be neglected ; and though the young man had fled into Flanders to 
avoid having Donna Rodri^ez for his mother-in-law, they made choice of a 
Gascon lacquey, named Tosilos, to supply his place, and for that purpose gave 
him instructions how to perform his part ; and the duke informed Don Quixote 
that his opponent would in four days present himself in the lists, armed as a 
knight, and prepared to maintain that the damsel lied by half his beaxd, and 
even by the whole beard, in saying that he had given her a promise of manìage 
The iim>rmation was highW delightful to Don Quuote, who flattered himself 
that the occasion would ofier him an opportunity of performing wonders, and 
thought himself singularl)^ fortunate that he shouid be able in the presence of 
such noble spectators to ^ve proofs of the valour of his heart and the strength 
of his arm ; and so wi£ innnite content he waited the four days, wfaich his 
eager impatience made him think were so many ages. 

Now letting them pass, as we have done many other matterà, we will tom to 
our friend Sancho, wno, partly glad and partly sorrowfiil, was hastening as fast 
as his Dappiè wotdd carry him to his master, whose society he loved better than 
being govemor of ali the islands in the world. He had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far from this island, dty, or town (for which of these it was, he had never 
given himself the trouble to determine), when he saw on the road, six pilgrims with 
Uieir staves, being foreigners of that class who were wont to sing their supplica- 
tions for alms. Às they drew near, they placed themselves in order, and be^an 
their song in the language of their country ; but Sancho understood nothmg 
except the word signifying alms : whence he concluded that alms was the object 
of their chanting ; and he being, as Cid Hamet says, extremely charitable, he 
took the half loaf and half cheese out of his wallet and gave it them, making 
signs, at the same time, that he had nothing else to give. 

They received his donation eagerly, saying, "Guelte, guelte."* "1 do not 
nnderstand you," answered Sancho; "what is it you would have, good 
people t" One of them then drew out of his bosom a purse, and, showing it to 
Sancho, intimated that it was money they wanted, upon which Sancho puicing 
his thumb to his throat, and extending his hand upward, gave them to nnder- 
stand he had not a penny in the world. Then dapping beds to Dappiè, he 
made way through them ; but as he passed by, one of them, looking at liim 
\vith xMUticular attention, caught hold of him. and throwing his arms about his 

* A Dutch MToitl, signifying "money." 
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«vaisi, " God be my aid 1 '' said he, in good Castilian, *' what is it I see ? Is it 
possiblc I hold in my arms my dear friend and good neìghbour, Sancho Panza? 
Yes, truly, it must be so, for I am neither drunk nor sléeping." Sancbo, much 
surprìsed to bear himself called by bis name, and to be embraced by the stranger 
pilgrim, stared at him for some time, without speaking a word, but though he 
viewed him eamestly, he could not recoUect him. " How 1 " said the pi%rim, 
observing bis amazement, "bave you forgotten your neigbbour Ricote, the 
Morisco shopkeeper of your town?" Sancho at length, sJter a fresh exami- 
nation, recognised the face of an old acquaintance, and, without alighting from 
his beast, he embraced him, and said, " Who, in the devil's name, Ricote, would 
know you in this covering ? Teli me how you came to be thus Frenchifìed, 
and how you dare venture to come again into Spain, where, if you are found 
cut, ^ad, that coat of yours will not save you?" **If you do not discover 
me, Sancho," ansv^ered the pilgrim, "I am safe enough : for in this habit 
nobody can know me. But go with us to yonder poplar-grove, where my 
comrades mean to dine and rest themselves, and you shall eat with us. They 
are honest souls, I can assure you ; there I shall bave an opportunity to teli you 
what has befallen me since I was obliged to leave the town by the king's edict, 
whìch, as you know, caused so much misery to our people." 

Ssmcho conaented, and after Ricote had conferred with his comrades, they ali 
retired together to the poplar-grove, which was far enough out of the high-road. 
There they flunjg down their staves, and putting off their pilgrim's attire, every 
man appeared in his doublet, excepting Ricote, who was somewhat advanced 
in years. They were ali good-looking young fellows; each had his wallet, 
which, as it soon appeared, was well stored, at least with relishing incentives to 
thirst, and such as provoke it at two leagues' distance. They laid themselves 
aiong on the ground, and, making the grass their table-doth, there was presently 
A €omfortable display of bread, salt, nuts, and chaese, with some bacon-bones, 
which, though they would not bear picking, were to be sucked with advantage. 
Cavìére too was produced, a kind of black eatable, made of the roes of fìsh : — 
a notable awakener of thirst. Even olives were not wanting, and though some- 
what di7, they were savoury and in good keeping. But the glory of the feast 
was six bottles of wine : each wallet being charged with one, even honest Rlcote, 
who from a Moor had become a German, or Hollander, and like the rest, drew 
forth his bottle, which in size might vie with the other five. They now began 
their feast, dwelling upon each morsel with great relish and satisfaction, and as 
if they were determined to make the most of 3iem ; thenpausing, they alt(^ether 
raised ^eir arms and bottles aloft into the air, mouth to mouUi, and with e^es 
fixed upwards, as if taking aim at the heavens; and, in this posture, wavmg 
their heads from side to side in token of the pleasure they received, they con- 
tinued a long time, transfusing the precious fluid into their stomachs. Sancho 
beheld ali this, and, nothing grieved thereat, but rather in compliance with a 
proverb he well knew, *' Wnen in Rome, do as Rome does," he asked Ricote 
for his bottle, and took his aim as the others had done, and with equal delight 
Four times the bottles were tìlted with effect, but the fifth was to no purpose^ 
for alas I they were now ali empty, and as dry as a rush, which struck a oamp 
on the spirìts of the party. Nevertheless, one or other of them would ever and 
anon take Sancho by the band, saying, ** Spaniaid and Dutchman, ali one, goot 
Gompanion. " " Well said, i' faith ! *' repliea Sancho, * * goot companion I vow to 
gadl '* — then burst into a fit of laughing which held him an hour, losing at the 
time ali recollection of the events of bis govemment : — for care baà no control 
over the time that is spent in eating and drìnking. In short, the fìnishin^ of 
the wine was the beginning of a sound sleep, whioi seized them ali, upon their 
very board and table-cloth, — Ricote and Sancho excepted : — ^they having drunk 
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less and eaten more, remoined awake, and leaving their eompanions in a deq> 
sleep, went a little aside and sat down under the shade of a beech tree, where 
Ricote, in pure Castilian, without once stumbling into his Morìsco jargon, spoke 
as foUows : 

'* You well know, friend Sancho, the dread and terror which his Majesty's 
proclamation everywhere produced anumg our people ;* at least, it had that 
effect upon me, and to such a degree that I ahnost imagined its dreadful penalty 
had already falien upon my own family before the time limited for our departure 
from Spain. I endeavoured, however, to provide for our safety, as. the prudent 
man does, who, expecting to be deprìved of his habitation, looìcs out foranother 
before he is tumed out of doors. I quìtted the town alone, in search of some 
place where I might conveniently remove my family, without that hurry and 
confusion which generally prevailed ; for the wisest among us clearly saw that 
the proclamations of his Majesty were no empty threats, but would certainly 
be cafried into effect at the time which had been fixed. In this belief I was the 
more conhrmed from knowins the dangerous designa of our people, so that I 
could not but think that the King was ìnspired by Heaven to adopt so wise a 
measure. Not that we were cnlpable : some of us were steady and true Chris- 
tians, but their number was so small as to bear no proportion to those who 
were otherwise. In short, the country could no longer ahelter the serpent in 
its bosom, and our expulsion was just and necessary; a punishment which, 
though some might treat lightly, to us is the most terrible that can be inflicted. 
In whatever part of the world we are driven, our afiections are centred bere; 
this alone is our country ; bere alone we Hnd the compassion which our misery 
and misfortunes demand ; for in Barbary, and other parts of Africa, where we 
expected to be received and cherished, it is there we are most neglected and 
maltreated. We knew not our happiness till we lost it ; and so great is the 
desire that we feel to return to Spain, that the most of those who, Uke mysel^ 
can speak the language, and they are not a few, forsake even their wives and 
chìldren to revisit the country they love so much. Now it is we feel the truth 
of the saying, * Sweet is our native land ! ' 

"After quitting ourvillage, I made the best of my way to France; but 
there, though I was well received, my stay was short, as I wished to examine 
-other countries. From France, therefore, I went to Italy, and thence to Ger- 
many, where I thought we might live without restraint : the inhabitants being 
not over scrupulous, and almost, in every part of the country, enjoy liberty of 
consdence. There I engaged a house situated in a village near Augsbuigh, and 
soon after joined these adventurers in an excursion to Spain, whither great 



I * When the Moors were in possession of Spain, they allowed the Chrìsdans to remain in the 
coiintryj with the free ederóse of their holy religion, but subject to certain iniposts. On the 
rettoration of the Christian power, the Moors were likewise suffered to reside in separate 



Juarters, paying trìbute, as well as the Jews, to our king and nobles. In the year 1525, 
Iharles the Fifth ordered, on pain of death, adi the Moors in Spain either to embrace the 
Christian faith or leave the councrjr. Numbers were thus banished, but many remained and 
received baptìsm, though not ali with equal sincerity. Their language, their national dancès, 
songs, ffites, and nuptìal ceremonies were ali prohibited. These descendantsof the conauerors 
of Spaia were called Moriscos, or the new proselytes, to distinguish them from tne old 
Chrìstians. 

These Morìscos were detected in a conspìracy with the Grand Signor and some of the 
chiefs of Barbary. On ^e discovery of this plot, various councils of prelates and ministers 



were held, in which opinions were divided as to the question of expt^sion ; a measure «hidi» 
as the onìy security for relieion and the country, was, in the end, wisely adupted. Edicts 
were issuea for general banisnment, with the exception only of children of eight yearg of age; 



ordering likewise that the property they were allowed to carry away widi them, ccmsisting of 
their goods and chattels, or the money they might derive from the ssde of them, dionld be ali 
registered at the ports. On pain of death, no treasures were to be concealed, no Moriaeo 
harboured, nor suifered to return to Spain; which orders were, nerertheless, occasionally 
transgressed. 
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numbers come ev«iy vear to visit the usuai resorts of devotees : regardìng it as 
their Indies, to which they are certain of making a profìtable voyage. They 
traverse the whole kingdom, and there is not a village where they are nòt cer- 
tain to get meat and drink, and at least a real in money : gener^y managing 
matters so well as to amass above a hundred crowns clear gain, which they change 
into gold, and hide either in the hoUow of their staves, the patches- of their 
garments, or some other private way; and thus, in spite of the numerous 
searchers and other ofiicers, convey it safely into their own country. 

"My object, however, in coming hither, is not to coUect alms, but, if 
possible, to carry off the treasure I left behind when I went away, which, b^ng 
Durìed in a place without the town, I can do with little danger. That being 
done, I intend to write or go to my wife and daughter, who, I know, are in 
Algiers, and contrive means for their reaching some port of France, and thence 
carry them into Germany, where we will wait, and see how Providence will dis- 
pose of US. Francisca, my wife, I know is a good Catholic Chrìstian, and also 
my daughter Ricota ; and, though I am not entirely so, yet I am more of the 
Christian than the Mahometan, and make it my Constant prayer to the Ahnìghty 
to open the eyes of my understanding, and make me know how best to serre 
Him. But what surprises me much is that my wife and dau^ter should bave 
preferred going to Barbary, rather than France, where they might bave lived as 
Christians.'' 

'*Mayhap, neighbour," said Sancho, "that was not their choice, for John 
Tlopeyo, your wife's brother, who carried them away, being a nuik Moor, 
would certainly go where he liked best to stay j and I can teli you another 
thing, which is, that it may be lost labour now to seek for your hidden treasure, 
for uie report was that a power of jewels and money had been taken from your 
wife and brother-in-law, which they were carrying off without being r^stered." 
"That may be," replied Ricote : "but I am sure, Sancho, they did not touch 
my board ; for being afraid of some mischance, I never told them where I had 
hidden it ; aiid therefore if you will go with me, and heip me to carry it off, and 
conceal it, I will give you two hundred crowns, with which you may relievc 
your wants ; for I know, friend, that they are not a few." ** I would do it,** 
anifwered Sancho» "but that I am not at ali covetous. Had it been so with 
me, it was but this moming I quitted an employment out of which 1 could bave 
covered the walls of my house with beaten gold, and, in sbc months, bave eaten 
my victuals out of Silver plates. And so, for that reason, and because, to my 
thinking, it would be treason against the king to fovour bis enemies, I will not 
go with you, though, instead of two hundred crowns, you should lay me down 
twice as mudi.'* "And pray what employment is it you bave quitted, Sancho?" 
demanded Ricote. "I bave been govemor of an island," answered Sancho, 
"and such a one, m faith, as you would not easily match." "Where might 
this island be? '* said Ricote. " Where ? " replied Sancho ; " why, about two 
leagues off, and it is called Barataria." " Prythee, not so fast, friend Sancho»" 
quoth Ricote ; "islands are in the sea : there can be no islands bere on land." 
"No, say you?" quoth Sancho ; "*I teli you, neighbour, it was but this vcry 
moming that I leu it ; yesterday I was there, goveming at my pleasure, like 
any dragon : — ^yet for ali that, I tumed my back upon it, for that same office of 
govemor, as I take it, is a ticklish and dangerous thing." " And what bave 
you got by your govemorship ?" demanded Ricote. "I bave got," replied 
Sancho, "experience enough to know that I am fit to govera nothing but a 
herd of cattle, and that the riches to be gained in such eoveraments must be 
paid for in hard labour, and toil, and watching, ay, and nunger too ; for vour 
island govemors eat next to nothing, especially if they bave physicians to look 
after your health. " ' ' The meaning of ali this, " said Ricote^ " I cannot compre- 
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hond ; l>ut it seems to me you talk wildly, for who should g;ive you ìdands to 
govem? Are wìse men now so scarce that they must needs make you a 
goveraor ? Say no more, man, but come along with me, as I said bdòre, and 
help me dig up my treasure — for, in tnith, I may give it that name — and you 
shall ha ve wherewithal to banish care." "Hark you, friend,** said Sancho, 
*' I have ahready told you my mind upon the point ; be satisfied that I will not 
betray you, and so in God's name go your way, and let me go mine ; for I have 
heaxd that * Well-got wealth may meet disaster, but ill-got wealth destroys its 
master.*" 

" Well, Sancho,** said Ricote, "I will not press you fàrther; but teli me, 
were you in the village when my wife and daughter, and my brother-in-law, 
went away ?** "Truly I was,** replied Sancho ; " and I can teli you too that 
your daughter iooked so comely that ali the town went out to see her, and 
everybody said that there was none to be compared with her. Poor damsel 1 
she wept bittterly on leaving us, and embraced ali her friends and acquaintances, 
and ali that carne to see her, and desired them to recommend her to God and 
to our Lady bis mother ; and so piteously that even I could not help shedding 
tears, though not much of a weeper ; in &ith, many thought of stopping her 
on the road, and carrying her oft but the king*s proclamation kept them in 
awe. Don Fedro Gregorio, the neh heir, was more moved than ali, for 
they say he was mightily in love with her ; and, since she went away, he has 
never been seen in our town, so that we sdì thought he foUowed to steal her 
away ; but as yet we have heard nothing more of the mailer. '* •* I long had a 
suspicion," quoth Ricote, ** that this gentleman was smitten with my daughter, 
but, trusting to her virtue, it gave me no uneasiness ; for you must have heard, 
Sancho, that the Moorish women seldom or never hold amorous intercourse 
with old Christians; and my daughter, who, as I believe, minded religìon 
more than love, thought but little of bis courtship." **Heaven grant it,'* 
replied Sancho, ** for otherwise it would go ili with them both ; and now let 
me be gone, friend, for to-night I intend to join my master Don Quixote.** 
** God te with you, brolher Sancho," said Ricote ; ** my comrades are stirring^ 
and it is time for us also to be on our way." They then embraced each other ; 
Sancho mounted bis Dappiè, and Ricote leaned on bis pilgrim's staff, and so 
they parted. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Ofwhai befel Sancho on his way ; and other tnatters^ which will be knaum when 

read. 

It was so late before Sancho parted with his friend Ricote, that he could not 
reach the duke's castle that day, although he was within half-a-league of it, 
when night, somewhat darker than usuai, overtook him : but as it was sumiher- 
time, this gave hira little concem, and therefore he tumed out of the road, 
intending to proceed no farther till the moming. But in secking a convenient 
shelter for the night, his ill-luck so ordered it that he and Dappiè fell together 
into a cavity, among the ruins of an old building. The hole was deep, and 
Sancho, in the cours»e of his descent, devoutly recommended himself to Heaven, 
not expecting to stop till he came to the utmost depth of the abyss ; but therein 
he was mistaken, for he had not much exceeded three fathoms before Dappiè 
felt the ground, with Sancho stili upon his back, without having received the 
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smallest damage. He forthwith examined the condition of his bodv, held his 
breath, and felt ali about him, and, fìnding himself whole, and in catholic 
health, he thought he coidd never be sufhciently grateful to Heaven for his 
wondexful preservation ; for he verily believed he had been dashed into a 
thousand pieces. He then groped about the pit, in the hope of discovering 
some means of getting out, but found that the sides were perpendicular, smooth, 
and without eitner hold or footing, which grieved him much, especially when 
he heard Dappiè groan most piteously ; nor did he iament without a good cause, 
for in truth he was m a bad plight. ** Woe is me ! " exclaimed Sancho, " what 
sudden and unlooked-for mischances perpetually befàl us poor wretches who 
live in this miserable world ! Who could bave thought that he who but yester- 
day saw himself on a throne, a govemor of an isiand, with officers and servants 
at his cali, should, to-day, fìnd himself buried in a pit, alone, helpless, and cut 
off from ali relief I Here must 1 and my ass perish with hunger, unless we die 
first, he with bruìses, and I with grief ; for 1 cannot reckon upon my master's 
luck in the cave of Montesmos, where, it seems, he met with better entertain- 
ment than in his own house, and where he found the cloth ready laid, and the 
bed ready made. There he saw beautiful and pleasant visions, and here, if I 
see anytlung, it will be toads and snakes. Unfortunate that I am ! what are my 
follies and my fancies come to ? Whenever it shall please Heaven that I shall 
be found, here will my bones be taken up, clean, white, and bare, and those of 
my trusty Dappiè with them j by which, peradventure, it will be guessed who 
we are — at least by thosCsWho know that Sancho Panza never left his ass, nor 
did his ass ever leave Sancho Panza. Wretches that we are 1 not to bave the 
comfort of dying among our frieuds, where at least there would be some to 
grieve for us, and, at our last gasp, to dose our eyes. O my dear companion 
and friend ! how ili bave I requiied thy faithful services ! forgìve me, and pray 
to fortune, in the best manner thou caust. to bring us out of this miserable 
pickle ; and I here promise thee, besides doubling thy allowance of provender, 
to set a crown of laurei upon thy head, that thou mayst look like any poet- 
laureate." 

Thus did Sancho Panza bewail his mìsfortune, and though his ass listened to 
ali he said, yet not a word did he answer : such was the poor beast^s anguish 
and distress 1 At length, after having passed ali ihat night in sad complaints 
and bitter wailings, day-light began to appear, whereby Sancho was soon con- 
firmed in what he so much feared — that u was utterly impossible to escape from 
that dungeon without help. He therefore had recourse to his voice, ana set up 
a vigorous outcry, in the hope of making somebody bear him : but alas ! it was 
ali in vain, for not a human creature was within hearing, and after many trìals 
he gave himself up as dead and buried. Seeing that his dear Dappiè was yet 
lyin£ upon his back, with his mouth upwards, he endeavoured to get him upon 
his legs, which, with much ado, he accomplished, though the poor animai could 
scarcdy stand ; he then took a luncheon of bread out of his wallet (which had 
shared in the disaster) and gave it to his beast, saying to him, *' Bread is relief 
for ali kind of grief: ali of which the ass appeared to take very kindly. At 
last, however, Sancho perceived a crevice on one side of the pit large cnough 
to admit the body of a,man. He immediately thrust himself into the hole, and 
creeping upon ali-fours, he found it to enlarge as he proceeded, and that it led 
into another cavity, which, by a ray of light that glanced through some cranny 
above, he saw was large and spacious. He saw also that it led into another 
vault equally capacious ; and having made this discovery he retumed for his ass, 
and by removin^ the earth about the hole, he soon made it large enough for 
Dappiè to pass. Then laying hold of his halter, he led him along through the 
several cavities, to txy if he could not find a way out on the other side. Thus 
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he went on, sometimes in the dnsk, sometìmes in the dark, but alvays in fear 
and trembling. "Heavens defend mei" said he, "what a chicken-hearted 
fellow am I! This now, which to me is a sad mishap^ to my master Don 
Quixote would have been a choice adventure. These caves and dungeons^ 
bélìke, he wonld have taken for beautiful gardens and stately palaces of Galiana, 
and would have reckoned upon their ending in some pleasant, flowerv meadow; 
while I, poor, helpless, heartless wretch that I am, expect some other pit stili 
deeper to open suddenly under my feet and swallow me up. O welcome the 
iU-luck that Comes alone 1'* Thus he went on, lamenting and despairing ; and 
when he had gene, as he supposed, somewhat more than half a league, he per- 
ceived a kind of glimmering light, like that of day, breaking through some 
aperture above that seemed to him an entrance to the other worid; in which 
situation Cid Hamet leaves him for awhile, and retnms to Don Quixote^ who^ 
with great pleasure, looked forward to the dav appointed for the combat, by 
which he hoped to revenge the injury done to the honour of Donna Rodrìguez^ 
daughter. 

One moming as the knight was riding out to exerdse and prepare himself for 
the approaching conUict, now urging, now checking the mettle of bis steed, it 
happened that Rozinante, in one of bis curvettings, pitched bis feet so near the 
brmk of a deep cave, that had not Don Quixote used bis reins with ali bis skill, 
he must inevitably bave fallen into it But, having escaped that danger, he 
was curious to examine the chasm, and as he was eamestly surveying it, stili 
sitting on bis borse, he thought he heard a noise ìssuing trom below, Uke a 
human voice ; and listening more attentively, he distinctly heard these words : 
"Ho! above there! is there any Christian that bears me, or any charitable 
gentleman to take pity on a sinner buried alive; a poor govemor without a 
government?" Don Quixote thought it was the voice of Sancho Panza; at 
which he was greatly amazed, and, raising bis voice as high as he could, he 
cried, "Who are you below there? Who is it that complains?" "Who 
should be bere, and who complain," answered the voice, ''but the most 
wretched soul alive, Sancho Panza, govemor, for bis sins and evil-errantry, of 
the island of Sanitaria, and late squire to the famous knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha." 

On hearing this Don Quixote's wonder and alarm increased; for he conceived 
that Sancho Panza was dead, and that bis soul was there doing penance; and 
in this persuasion, he said, " I conjure thee, as far as a Catholic Christian may, 
to teli me who thou art ; and if thou art a soul in purgatory, let me know wbat 
I can do for thee; for since my profession obliges me to aid and succour ali that 
are afflicted in this world, I shall also be ready to aid and assist the distressed 
in the world below, wbere they cannot help themselves. " " Surely," answered 
the voice from below, ** it is my master. Don Quixote de la Mancha, who speaks 
to me — by the sound of the voice it can be no other I *' ** Don Qubcote I am/* 
replied the knight, **he whose profession and duty it is to relieve and succour 
the living and the dead in their necessities. Teli me, then, who thou art, for I 
am amazed at wbat I bear. If thou art really my squire Sancho Panza, and art 
dead, since the devils have not got thee, and through God's mercy thou art stili 
in purgatory, our holy motber the Roman Catholic church has power by ber 
supplications to deliver thee from the pains which afflict thee ; and I will mysdf 



solicit ber in thy behalf, as far as mv estate and purse will go : speak, therefore, 
and teli me quickly who thou art I " " Why then, I vow to Heaven," said the 
voice, **and will swear by whatever your worship pleases, Signor Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, that I am your squire Sancho Panza, and that I never died in the 
whole course of my life; but that, having left my govemment for reasons and 
causes that reqmre more leisure to be told, I feU last night into this caverò. 
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where I now am, and Dappiè with me, who wiU not let me lie ; and, as a further 
proof, here the good creature stands by me." 

Now it wotdd seem the ass imderstood what Sancho said, and willing to add 
his testimony, at that instant begàn to bray so lustìly that the wiiole cave 
resonnded. "A credible wìtnessl" quoth Don Qubcote; "that bray I know 
as well as if I myself had brought it forth : and thy voice, too, I know, my dear 
Sancho— wait a little, and I w^ go to the duke's castle' and brìng some people 
to get thee out of this pit, into which thou hast certainly been cast for thy sìns.'' 
" Pray go, for the Lord's sdce,'' quoth Sandio, "and return speedily; for I 
cannot bear any longer to be l9uried alive, and am dying with fear. Don 
Quixote lefl him, and hastened to the castle to teli the duke and duchess what 
had happened to Sancho Panza ; at which they were not a little surprised, though 
they readily accounted for his being there, and conceived that he might easily 
bave fallen down the pit, which was well known, and had been Uiere Hm^ out 
of mind ; but they could not imagine how he should bave left his govemment 
without their having been apprised of it Ropes and pullies were, however, 
immediately sent; and, with much labour, and many hands. Dappiè and his 
master were drawn out of that gloomy den, to the welcome lìght ofthe sun. 

A>certain scholar, who was present at Sancho's deliverance^ said, "Thus 
should ali bad govemors quit their govemments ; even as this sinner comes out 
of the depth of this abyss ; pale, hungry, and peimiless>! " ** Harkye, brother," 
said Sancho, who had ovemeard him, " it is now eight or ten days since I began 
to govem the island that was given to me, and in ali that time I never had 
my bellyful but once. Doctors persecuted me, enemies trampled over me and 
bruised my bones, but no leisure had I either to touch a brìbe or receive my 
dues ; and this being the fact, methinks I deserve not to come out of it in this 
fashion. But, man proposes and God disposes ; and He knows what is best and 
fittest for everybody; and, as is the reason, such is the season; and, let nobody 
say, I will not drink of this cup : for where one e3q>ected to end a flitch, there 
may not be even a pin to bang it on ! Heaven loiows my mind, and that is 
enough. I could say much, but I say nothing." " Be not angry, Sancho^ nor 
cóncemed at what may be said,*' quoth Don Quixote^ "otherwise thou wilt 
never be at peace. Keep but a safe consdence, and let people say what they 
will ; for as well mayst thou think to barricade the plain, as to tie up the ton£;ue 
of slander. If a govemor comes neh from his govemment, they say he has 
plundered it ; and, if he leaves it poor, that he has been a fooL" " I warrant," 
answered Sancha " that, for this bout, they will rather take me for a fool than 
a thie£» 

In such disconrse, amidst a rabblement of boys and other foUowers, they 
arrived at the castle, where the duke and duchess were already in a gallery 
waiting for them. Sancho would not go up to see the duke tiU he had first 
taken the necessary care of Dappiè in £e stable, because the poor creature, he 
said, had had but an indifferent night*s lodgtng; and, that done, he went up to 
the duke and duchess, and kneeling before them, he said, " My lord and lady, 
you made me govemor of your island of Barataria; and not irom any desert of 
mine, but because your grandeurs would bave it sa Naked I entered it, and 
naked bave I left it. I neither win nor lose ; whether I bave govemed well or 
ili, there are witnesses, who may say what they please. I nave deared yx\ 
doubts, and vrononnced sentences, and ali the while £eunished with hunger: so 
&r it was ordered by Fedro Reno, native of Tirteafiiera, doctor in ordinary to 
the island and its govemor. Enemies attacked us by night ; and, though they 
pnt US in great duiger, I faeard many say that the island was delivered; and 
acoording as Ùaj sp«Edc the trath, so help them Heaven. In short, I bave by 
this time been able to reckon ttp the cares and burthens the trade of govemisg 
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brings with it, and find thcm, by my account, too heavy for my shouMers or 
ribs to bear, — thcy are not arrows for my quiver ; and so, before the govemment 
left me, I e'cn tesolved to leave the government; and yesterday moming, 
turning my back on the islanil, I left it just as I found it, with the same streels, 
the some houses, with the selfsame roofs to them as they had when I first entered 
it I have neither borrowed nor hoarded ; and though I intended to make some 
wholesome laws, I made none, fearing they would not be observcd, which is the 
same as if they were not made. I came away, as I said, from the island with- 
out any company but my Dappiè. In the dark, I fell headlong into a pit, and 
crept along under ground, till this moming by the light of the sun I discovered 
a way out, though not so easv a one but tliat if Heaven had not sent my master 
Don Quixote, there I might nave stayed till the end of the world So that, my 
lord duke and my lady duchess, behold here your goveraor Sancho Panza, who 
in the ten days that ite held his office, found out by experienue that he would 
not eìve a single farthing to be governor, not of an island only, but even of the 
whoTe world. This then being the case, kissing your honours' feet, and imita- 
ting the boys at play, who cry, leap and away, I give a leap out of the govem- 
ment, and pass over to the service of my master Don Quixote: for, after ali, 
though with him I eat my bread in bodily fear, at least I have my bellyful ; and, 
for my part, so I have but that well stufTed, it is ali one lo me whether it be 
v/ith carrots or partridges. ** 

Here Sancho ended his long speech, Don Quixote dreading ali the while a 
thousand absurdities, and when he had ended with so few, he gave thanks to 
Heaven in his heart The duke embraced Sancho, and said that it grìeved him 
to the soul he had left the govemment so soon : but that he would take care he 
should have some other employment in his territories, of less trouble and more 
profit. The duchess was no less kind, and ordered that he should be taken 
good care of ; for he seemed to be much bruised and in wretched plight 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Of the prodigious and unparalleled hattle betwem Don Quixote de la Mane/ut and 
the lacquey Tosilos, in de/enee of the duenna Donna Rodrigue^ daughter, 

Thb duke and dachess repented not of the jest they had practised upon Sancho 
Panza, when the steward, on his return, gave them a minute relation of almost 
every word and action of the ^vemor during that time ; and he failed not to 
enlarge upon the assault of the island, with his terror and final abdication, which 
gave them not a little entertainment The history then tells us that the 
appointed day of combat arrìved ; nor had the duke neglected to give his 
lacquey Tosilos ali the necessary instructions how to vanquish his antagonist, 
and yet neither kiU nor wound him ; for which purpose he gave orders that the 
iron heads of their lances should be taken off, because, as he told Don Quixote, 
that Chrìstianity upon which he valued himself forbade that in this batde thehr 
lives should be exposed to danger ; and though contrary to the decree of the 
holy council, whicn prohibits sudi encounters, he should allow them free field- 
room in his territories ; but he did not wish the affair pushed to the utmost 
extremity. Don Quixote begged his excellency would arrange ali things as he 
deemed best ; and assured him that he would acquiesce in every particular. 

On the dreadful day, the duke having commanded a spacious scaffold to be 
erected before the court of the castle for the judges of the fìeld, and the tivo 
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dnennas, mother and daughter, appeUants, air infinite number of people, fì-om 
ali the neighbouring town» and villages, flocked to see the novel spectacie, for, 
in latter times, nothing like it had ever been seen or hcard of in that country 
either hy the living or the dead. 

The first who entered the lists was the master of the ceremonies, who walked 
over the ground, and examined it in evcry part, to guard against foul play and 
see that there was nothing on the surface to occasion stumbling or falling. The 
duennas now enteréd, and took seats, covered with veils even to their breasts, 
and betraying much emotion. Don Quixote next presented himself in the lists, 
and soon after the sound of trumpets announced the entrance of the great Tosilos, 
mounted on a stately steed, making the earth shake beneath him ; with vizor 
down, and stifHy cased within a suit of strong and shining armour. The horse 
seemed to be a Frieslander, broad-built, and flea-bitten, with abundance of hair 
upon each fetlock. The courageous Tosilos carne well- instructed by the duke 
his lord how to behave towards the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and 
cautioned in nowise to hurt him, and also to be careful to elude his adversary 
at the first onset, lest he should himself be slain, which would be inevitable if 
he met him in full career. He traversed the enclosure, and, advandng towards 
the duennas, he surveyed the lady who demanded him for her husband. The 
noarshal of the field, attended by Don Quixote and Tosilos, now formally 
demanded of the duennas whether they oonsented that Don Quixote de la 
Mancha should maintain their rìght Their answered, that they did, and that 
whatever he should do in their behalf they should confimi, and hold to be rìght, 
firm, and valid. 

The duke and duchess now took their seats, in a balcony over the barrìers, 
which were crowded by an infinite number of people, ali in filli expectation of 
beholding this terrìble and extraordinary conflict It was stipulated, between 
Don Quixote and Tosilos, that if the former should conquer his adversary, the 
latter should be obliged to marry Donna Rodriguez' daughter ; and if he should 
be overcome^ his adversary should be released from his engagement with the 
lady, and everv other daim on her account And now the master of the cere- 
monies divided the sun equally between them, and fixed each at his post The 
drums beat ; the sound of trumpets filled the air, earth shook beneath the steeds 
of the combatants ; the hearts of the gazing multitude palpitated, some with 
fear, some with hope, for the issue of this affahr ; finally. Don Quixote, recom- 
mending himself to Heaven, and to his lady Dulcinea del Toboso^ stood waiting 
the signal for the onset But our lacquey's thoughts were dìfferently employed, 
for it so happened that, while he stood looking at his female enemy, she ap- 
peared to him the most beautifiil woman he had ever seen in his life, and the 
little blind boy called Cupid seised the opportunity of adding a lacque/s heart 
to the list of his trophies. Softly, and unperceived, therefore, he approached 
his yictim, and, taking aim at the left side of the devoted youth, with an arrow 
two yards long he pieroed his heart through and through : and tìiis the amorous 
ardier could do with perfect safety, for he is invisible, and goes and comes when 
and where he pleases, and to none is he accountable. So that when the signal 
was given for uie onset, our lacquey stood transported, contemplating the beauty 
of her who was now the mistress oi his liberty, and therefore attended not to the 
trumpet's sound. It was not so with Don Qubcote, who instantly spurrinjg 
forward, advanoed towards his enemy at Rozinante's best speed; while his 
trusty squire Sancho cried aloud, "God guide you, cream and flower of knights- 
enrant I Heaven give you victory, for the rìght is on your side 1 " 

TThough Tosilos saw Don Quixote making towards him, he stirred not a ttep 
fìx>m the place where he stood, but loudly calling the marshal of the field to 
biro, he said, *'Ii not this combat, sir, to decide whether I shall marxy, or not 
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many, that young lady?" '<It is," answered the marehaL "Then," quoth 
the lacqney, '*my conscience will not lei meproceed any fiirther ; and I dedare 
that I yield mvself vanquished, and am ready to marry that gentlewoman thìs 
moment." The marshal was surprised at what To^ilos said, and being privy 
to the contrìvance» he was at a ioss how to answer him. Don Qjiìxote, per- 
ceiving that his adversary was not advandng, stopped short in the midst ot his 
career. The duke coidd not conceive why the comoat was retarded; and, when 
the marshal explaìned the cause, he was angry at the disappointment. In the 
mean time, however, Tosilos approached Donna Rodriguez, and said aloud, " I 
am wìUing, good madam, to marry your daughter, and would not seek, by strife 
and bloodshed, what I may bave peaceably, and without danger." "Silice 
that is the case," said the valorous Don Quixote, "I am absolved frora my 
promise ; let them be married, in God's name, and, as God has given ber, 
Saint Peter bless ber." 

The duke now came down into the court of the castle, and, going up to 
Tosilos, he said, "Is it tnie, knight, that you jàeld yourself vanquished, and 
that, instigated by your timorous conscience, you intend to marry this damsel?" 
"Yes, an't please your grace," replied Tosilos. "And, faith, 'tis the wisest 
course^" quoth Sancho Panza. "What you would give to the mouse give to the 
cat, and you will save trouble." Tosilos was, in the meantime, unlacing his 
helraet, to do which he begged for prompt assistance^ as his spirits and breath 
were just failing him, unable to remain any longer pent up in so strait a lodgìng. 
They presently unarmed him, and, the face of the lacquey being exposed to view. 
Donna Rodriguez and ber daughter crìed aloud, "A cheat ! a cheat 1 Tosilos, 
my lord duke^ lackcv» is put upon us instead of our true spouse 1 lustice from 
Heaven and the king against so much deceit, not to say villany 1 "AfHict 
not yourselves, ladies," quoth Don Quixote, "for this is neither deceit nor 
villany, or, if it be so, the duke is not to blame, but the wicked enchanters, my 
persecutors, who, envying me the glory I should bave acquired by this conquesti 
nave transformed the couritenance of your husband into that of another, who^ 
you say, is a lacquey belonging to my lord duke. Take my advice, and, in 
spite of the malice of my enemies, many him; for, without doubt, he is the 
very man you desire for your husband," 

The duke, hearing this, angry as he was, could not forbear laughing. 
"Truly," said he, "so many extraordinary things happen every day to the 
great Don Quixote that I am inclined to believe this is not my lacquey ; but, 
for our better satisfaction, and to detect the artifice, let us, if you please, defer 
the marriage for fifteen dajrs, and, in the mean lime, keep this doubtful youth 
in safe custody ; by that time, perhaps, he may return to his own proper fonn ; 
for doubtless the malice of tnose wicked magidans against the noble Don 
Quixote cannot last so long : espedally when they find these tricks and trans- 
formations avail them so little." "O, sir," quoth Sancho, "the wicked 
wretches are for ever at this work, changing from one shape to another, what- 
ever my master has to do with. It was but lately they tumed a famous knight 
he baci beaten, called the Knight of the Mirrors, mto the very shape of the 
bachelor Sampson Carrasco, a fellow-townsman and spedai friend of ours ; and 
more than that, they changed my lady Didcinea del Toboso from a prince$s 
into a downright country bumkin: so. that I verily believe this lacquey hcre 
wUl live and die a lacquey ali the davs of his life." " Let him be who he will,** 
said the duenna*s daughter, " as he aemands me to wife I take it kindly of him j 
for I had rather be lawful wife to a lacquey than the castmistressof a gentleman^ 
though indeed he who deluded me is not one." 

AU these events, in short, ended in the imprisonment of Tosìloii where it 
was determined he should remain till it was seèn in what his transfoimatioo 
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««wuld end ; and although the victory was adjudged to Don Quixote by general 
acclamatìon, the greater part of the spectators were disappointed and out of 
humour that the long-expected combatants had not hacked each other to pieces : 
as the rabbie are wont to repine when the criminal is pardoned whom they 
expected to see hanged. The crowd now dispersed ; the duke and Don 
Quixote retumed to the castle, after ordering the lacquey into dose keeping ; 
Donna Rodrìguez and her daughter were extremely well pleased to see that, one 
way or other, this business was likely to end in matrimony ; and Tosilos w^s 
consoled with the like expectation. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Which rdates hcw Don Qtdxote took his leave of thè duke^ and ofwhat befd him 
with the witty and wanton Altisidora, one o/the ditchesis damsds, 

EVEN Don Quixote now thought it full time to quit so inactive a life as that 
which he had led in the castle, deeming himself culpable in living thus in indo- 
lence, amidst the luxuries prepared for him, as a knight-errant, by the duke and 
duchess ; and he believed he should bave to account to Heaven for this neglect 
of the duties of his profession. He therefore requested permission of their graces 
to depart, which they granted him, but with every expression of regret. The 
duchess gave Sancho Fanza his wife's letters, which he wept over, saying, 
" Who could bave thought that ali the mighty hopes which my wife puffoL 
herself up wifh on the news of my govemment should come at last to this, and 
that it should again be my lot to k)llow my master Don Qubcote in search of 
hungry and toilsome adventures ! I am thankful, however, that my Teresa has 
behaved like herself in sending the acorns to her highness, which if she had not 
done, and proved herself ungrateful, I should never bave forgiven her; and my 
comfort is that the present could not be called a bribe, for they were not sent 
till I was a govemor ; and, indeed, it is fìtting that ali who receive a benefit 
should show themselves gratefiil, though it be only a trifle. Naked I went into 
the govemment, and naked came I out of it; so I can say with a clear consdence^ 
which is no small matter, naked I came into the world, and naked I am ; I 
neither win nor lose." 

In this manner Sancho coinmuned with himself while preparìng for his 
departure. That same evening Don Quixote took leave of the duke and 
duchess, and early the next moming he sallied forth, completely armed, into 
the great court, tìie surrounding galleries of which were crowded with the 
inmates of the castle, ali eager to behold the knight; nor were the duke and 
duchess- absent on that occasion. Sancho was mounted upon Dappiè, his 
waUets well fumished, and himself much pleased ; for the duke's steward, who 
had played the part of the Trifaldi, had given him, unknown to Don Quixote, 
a little purse with two hundred crowns in gold, to supply the occasions of the 
joumey. And now, whilst ali were gazing at Don Quixote, the arch and witty 
Altisidora, who was with tiie duennas and damsels of the duchess, came for- 
ward, and, in a dolefìd tone^dressed herself to him in the foUowing rhymes :— 

Stay, cruel knight, 

Take not thy flight, 
Nor spur thy battcòr'd jade . 

Thy baste restrain, 

Draw in the rein. 
And bear a love^ick maid 
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Why dost thou fly? 

No snake aia I, 
That poison those I love : 

Gentle I am 

As any lamb^ 
And hannless as a dove. 

Thy crud scom 

Has left forlorn 
A nymph whose charms may vie 

With theiis who sport 

In Cynthia's court, 
Tho* Venus' self were by. 
Since» fugitive knight, to no purpoée I woo thee, 
Barabbas s fate stili pursue and nndo thee ! 

Like ravenous kite 

That takes ìts flight 
Soon as*t has stol'n a chìcken, 

Thou bear*st away 

My heart, thy prey, 
And leaVst me bere to sickea 

Three nìght-caps, too, 

And gaiters blue» 
That dia to legs belong 

Smooth to the sight 

As marble white, 
And, faith, almost as strong. 

Two thousand groans, 

As many moans, 
And sighs enough to fire 

Old Priam's town. 

And bum it down, 
Did it again aspire. 
Since, iu£[itive knight, to no purpose I woo thee, 
Barabbas^s fate stili pursue and undo thee ) 

May Sancho ne*er 

His buttocks bare 
Fly-flap, as is his duty ; 

And thou stili want 

To disenchant 
Duldnea's injured beauty. 

May stili transform^d. 

And stili deform'd, 
Toboso*s nymph remain, 

In recompense 

Of thy onence, 
Thy scom and cold disdaìn. 

When thou dost wield 

Thy sword in field. 
In combat or in quarrel, 

Ill-luck and harms 

Attend thy amis, 
Instead of £une and laurei 
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Since, ftigitìve knìght, to no purposel woo thee, 
Barabbas^ fate stìfi pursue and undo thee ! 

May thy disgrace 

Fili ev*ry place, 
Thy falsehood ne*er be hid, 

But round the world 

Be toss*d and hurrd, 
From Seville to Madrid* 

If, brìskandgay, 

Thou sitt'st to play 
At Ombre or at Chess, 

May ne'er spadìll 

Attend thy wUl, 
Nor luck thy movements bless. 
• Though thou with care 

Thy coms dost pare, 
May blood the pen-knife follow ; 

May thy gums rage, 

And nought assuage 
The pain of -tooth that's hoilow. 
Since, fugitive knight, to no purpose I woo thee, 
Barabbas^s fate stili pursue and undo thee. 

Whilst Altisidora thus potued forth her tuneful complaints, Don Quixote 
8tood looking at her attentively, and when she had done, wìthout making her 
anyanswer, he tumed to Sancho and said, "By the memory of thy forefa^ers, 
dear Sancho, I conjure thee to answer me truly — ^hast thou the nightcaps and 
garters which this love-sick damsel speaks of ?" "I confess to the three night- 
caps, sir," quoth Sancho, *'but as to the garters, I know nothing about them." 

The duchess was astonished at Altisidora's levity, for though she knew her 
to be gay, easy, and free, yet she did not think she would venture so far ; and, 
not being in the secret of this jest, her surprise was the greater. " I think, sir 
knight,** said the duke (meaning to carry on the joke), *' that it does not well 
beseem your worship, after the hospitable entertainment you have received in 
this castle, to carry off three nightcaps, at least, if not my damsers garters ; 
these are indications of a disposition that ili becomes your character. Return 
her the garters : if not, I defy you to mortai combat, and fear not that your 
k^avish enchanters should change my face, as they have done that of my lacquey." 
** Heaven forbid," answered Don Quixote, "that I should unsheath my sword 
against your illustrious person, from whom I have «received so many favours. 
The nightcaps shall be restored, for Sancho says that he has them ; but as for 
the garters, it is impossible, for neither he nor I ever had them ; if your damsel 
look well to her hiaing-comers, I make no <}uestion but she wìU fìnd them. I, 
my lord duke, was never a pilferer, nor, if Heaven forsake me not, shall I 
ever become one. This damsel talks (as she owns) like one in love, which is no 
fault of mine ; and, therefore, I have no reason to ask pardon either of her or 
of your exoellency, whom I entreat to think better of me^ and again desire your 
permission to depart" 

"Farewell, Signor Don Quixote," said the duchess, "and Heaven send you 
80 prosperous a joumey that we may always bear happy tidings of your exploits. 
Gò, and Heaven be with you ; for the longer you stay, the more you stir up 
the flames that scorch the hearts of these tender damsels while they gaze on 
you. As for this wanton, take my word, I will so deal with her that £e shall 
not again offend either in word or deed." ** Hear me but one word more 
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O vailonnis Don Quixote ! ^ qnoth Altìsìdoia ; ** pardon me for having cfaaiged 
you with stealing my garters, for, on my soul and conscìence, they are on my 
legs ! and I have blundered like the man who looked about for the ass he was 
riding." **Did I not teli you,** quoth Sancho, "that I am a rare hider ot 
stolen goods t Had I been that way given, my govemment would have ofFered 
many a fair opportunity.'* Don Quixote made his obeisance to the duke aad 
duchess, and to ali the spectators ; then, tummg Rozinante's h«id, he sallìod 
out at the castle gate, and, followed by Sancho upon Dappiè, took the road 
leading to Saragossa. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

Showing haw €uhenitires crcwded so fast upon Don Quixote that they trod upon 
each othet^s heels, 

' On finding himself m the open country, unrestrained and free firom the 
troublesome fondness of Altisidora, Don Quixote felt ali his chivalric ardour 
revive within him, and tuming to his squire, he said, " Liberty, friend Sancho, 
ìs one of the choicest gifts that Heaven hath bestowed upon man, and exceeds 
in value ali the treasures which the earth contains within its bosom, or the sea 
covers. Liberty, as well as honour, man ought to preserve at the hazard of his 
life ; for witìiout it life is insuppoitable. Thou knowest, Sancho, the luxury 
and abundance we enjoyed in the hospitable mansion ve have just left ; yet, 
amidst those seasoned banquets, those cool and delicious liquors, I felt as if I 
had sufTered the extremity of hungcr and thirst, because I òìà not then enjoy 
them with the same freedom as 3" they had been my own. The mìnd is op-» 
piessed and enthralled by favours and benefìts to which it cbh make no retom. 
Happy the man to whom Heaven hath given a morsel of bread without lajring 
him under an obligation to any but Heaven itself ! ** **For ali that,'* quoth 
Sancho, "we ought to feel ourselves much bound to the duke*s steward for the 
two hundred crowns in gold which he gave me in a purse I carry bere, next 
my heart, as a cordial and comfort in case of need ; for we are not Ukely to 
find many castles where we shall he made so much of, but more likely inns, 
where we shall be rib-roasted.** 

Thus discoursing, the knight and squire-errant proceeded on their way, whec 
having travelled a little more than half a league, they observed a dozen men, 
who looked like peasants, seated on a little patch ©f green near the road, with 
their cloaks spread undei» them, eating their dinner on the grass. Close to 
where they sat were spread sundry pieces of white cloth, like sheets, separate 
from each other, and which seemed to be covers to something on the ground 
beneath them. Don Quixote approached the eating party, and, after cour- 
teously saluting them, asked what they had under those sheets t ** 'Fhey are 
figures carved in wood, sir,'* said one of them, "intended for an altar-piece we 
are erecting in our viUa^^e, and we carry them covered that they may not be 
soHed or broken.** " With your permission," said Don Quixote, ** I should be 
glad to see them ; for things of that kind, carried with so much care, must 
doubtless be good.** "Ay, indeed are they, sir,'* answered one of the men, 
" as their price will testify ; for, in truth, there is not one of them but stanca 
US in above fifty ducats ; and of the truth of what I say your worshìp shall 
presently be satisfied. Then rising up and leaving his repast, he took off the 
covermg from the first figure, which was gilt, and appeared to be St George 
on horseback, piercing with his lance a serpent coìled at the feet of his horse^ 
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and represented wìth its usuai fierceness. "That figure," saìd Don Quixote^ 
"represents one of the greatest knights-errant that ever served the holy cause. 
He was, besides, the champion of the fair, and was called Don St. George. 
Now let US see what is beneath that other doth." 

On being ùncovered, it appeared to be St Martin, moimted on horseback 
also, and in the act of dividing his cloak with the beggar. *• St. Martin I " 
exclaimed Don Quixote, "he also was one of the Christian adventurers: a 
knight, I believe, more liberal than valiant, as thou mayst perceive, Sanpho, 
by his giving half his cloak to that wretch ; and doubtiess it was then winter, 
otherwise he would bave given the whole : so great was his charity." **That 
was not the reason,'' quoth Sancho ; *'but he had a mind to follow the pro- 
Terb, that says, ' What to give, and what to keep>, requires a head- piece wide 
and deep.' " Don Qubcote smiled, and desired to see another of their fìgures. 
The patron of Spain was now presented to him, mounted on a fìerce ch^uger ; 
he appeared grasping a bloody sword, and trampling on the bodies of slaugh- 
terea Moors. "There," said Don Qubcote, "was a knight indeedl one of 
Chrìst's own squadron. He was called Don St Diego, the Moor-killer, one 
of the most valiant saints and knights of which the world ever boasted, or that 
heaven now containeth." 

Another doth being removed, the figure of St Paul was produced, as at the 
moment of his conversion, when thrown from his borse, and with other at- 
tending drcumstances. Seeing that event represented with so much animation 
that St Paul appeared to be actually answering the voice from heaven. Don 
Quixote said, " This holy personage was at one time the greatest enemy to the 
church of God, and afterwarda the greatest defender it will ever bave ; a knight- 
errant in his life, and an unshaken martyr at his death ; an unwearied labourer 
in Christ*s vineyard ; an instructor of the Gentiles j heaven was his school, and 
his great teacher and master our Lord himsdf I " Don Quixote now desired 
the figures might be again covered, having seen alL "I regard the sight of 
these things," said he, "as a favourable omen : for these saints and knights 
professed what I profess, with this only difference, that, being saints, th^ 
fonght after a heavenly mannec, whereas I, a sinner, fight in the Way of this 
world. By the exercise of arms they gained heaven — for heaven must be won 
by exertion, and I cannot yet teli what will be the event of my labours ; but 
could my Dulcinea del Toboso be relieved from ber suffering, my condition 
being in that case improved, and my understanding wisely directed, I might, 
perhaps, take a better course than I now da" "Heaven bear him," quoth 
Sancho, " and let sin be deaf I " The men wondered no less at the figure than 
at the words of Don Quixote, without understanding half what he meant by 
thenu They finished their repasl, packed up their ùnages, and, taking their 
leave of Don Quixote, pursued their joumey. Sancho was more than ever 
astonished at his masters knowledge, and fully convinced that there was no 
history nor event in the world which he had not at his fingers' ends and nailed 
on his memory. 

"Truly, master of mine," quoth Sancho, "if what has happened to us to- 
day may be called an adventure, it has been one of the sweete^ and most 
pleasant that has ever befallen us in the whole course of our rambles ; faith, we 
are clear of it without either blows or bodily fear I We bave neither laid our 
hands to our weapons, nor beaten the earth with our Ixklies ; neither are we 
famished for want of food 1 Heaven t)e praised that I bave seen ali this with my 
own eyes ! " "Thou sayest well, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, " but I must 
teli thee that tunes are wont to vary and change their course ; and what are com- 
monly accoimted omens by the vulgar, though not within the scope of reaaon, the 
wise willt neverthdesa^ r^ard as inddents of lucky aspect Your watdiér of 
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omens rise» betìmes, and, eoing abroad, meets a Fnmdscan frìar, whereapon 
he hurrìes back again as il a furìous dragon had croased bis way. Anouier 
happens to spili the salt upon the table, and straightway his soul is overcast 
with the dread of coming evil ; as if nature had willed that such trìvial acci- 
dents should give notice of ensuing mischances 1 The wise man and good 
Christian, will not, however, pry too curìously into the counsels of Heaven. 
Scipio, on arriving in Africa, stumbled as he leaped on shore ; his soldiers took 
it (or an ili omen, but he, embracing the ground, said, ' Africa, ibou canst not 
escape me — I bave thee fast * For my own part, Sancho, I cannot but con- 
sider as a iavourable prognostic our meeting those holy scuiptures." ** I verìly 
bèlieve it,'* answered Sancho, "and I should be glad if yonr worship wouM 
teli me whv the Spaniards, when they rush into battle cali upon that aaint 
Diego, the Moor-kuler, and cry, *■ Saint Iago, and dose, Spain ! ' Is Spain, 
then, so open as to want closing? what do you make of that ceremonyT" 
*' Sancho, thou art very shallow in these matter^" said Don Quixote: ''thoa 
must know that Heaven gave the mighty champion of the red cross to S|3aiii, 
to be its patron and protector, especially in its desperate conflicts with the Moors : 
and therefore it is they invoke him in ali their battles ; and oft, at such times, has 
he been seen overthrowing, trampling down, destroying, and slaughtering the 
infidel squadrons : of which I could reoount to thee many examples recoided 
in the true hìstories of our country." 

'*I am amazed, sir," said Sancho, suddenly changing the subject, ''at the 
impudence of Aitisidora, the duchess*s waiting-woman. I warrant you that 
same mischief-maker they cali Love must bave mauled and mangied ber filli 
sordy. They say he is a boy, short-si^hted, or, rather, blind ; yet set a heàzt 
before him, and, as sure as death, beli whip an arrow through it I bave 
heard say, too, that the weapons he makes use oi^ though shaq>, are blunted 
and tnmed aside by the armour of modesty and maidenly coyness ; but with 
that same Aitisidora methinks they are ratlier whetted than blunted." *' Look 
vou, Sancho^" quoth Don Quixote, *' Love has no respect of persons, and 
iaughs at the admonitions of reason ; like Death, he pursues his game both in 
the stately palaoes of kiiigs and the humble huts of snepherds. When he has 
got a soul Céurly into his dutches, his first business is to deprive it of ali riiame 
and fear ; as you bave remarked in Aitisidora, who being without either, made 
an open dedaration of her desires, which produced in my breast embarrassment 
instràd of compassion." 

'' Shocking crudty ! Monstrous ingratitude I " cried Sancha '* I can say, 
for myself, that the least kìnd word from her wouid bave subdued me, and 
made me her slave. O whoreson ! what a heart of marble, what bowels of 
brass, and what a soul of plaister I But I wonder much what the damsd saw 
in your worship that so took her fancy. Where was the fìnery, the gallantiy, 
the gaiety, ano the sweet face which, one by one, or altc^ether, made her fall in 
love with you ? for, in plain truth, if I look at ^our worship from the tip pf your 
toe to the top of your head, I see more to be fnghtened at than to love. Beauty, 
they say, is the chief thing in love matters ; but, your worship having none, I 
cannot guess what the poor thing was so taken with." " Hearken to me, Sancho," 
said Don Quixote ; "tnere are two kinds of beauty, the one of the mind, theother 
of tlie body. That of the mind shines forth in good sanse and good conduct ; in 
modesty, liberality, and courtesy ; and ali these qualities may be found in one 
who has no personal attractions ; and when that spedes of beauty captivates, 
it produces a vehement and superior passion. I well know, Sancho, that I am 
not handsome ; but I know also that I am not deformed ; and a man of worth, 
if he be not hideous, may inspire love, provided he has those qualities of the 
mind which I bave mentioned. '* 
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Whfle the knight and squiie were conversing in this manner, they entered a 
wood that was near the road side, but had not penetrated far when Don Quìxote 
found himself entangled among some nets pf green thread which were extended 
finom tree to tree ; and, surprìsed at the incident, he said, "These nets, Sandto, 
surely promise some new and extraordinary adventure — ^may I die this moment 
if it be not some new device of the enchanters, my enemies, to stop my way, 
out of revenge, for having slighted the wanton Altisidora 1 But I woold have 
them know that, if these nets were chains of adamant, or stronger than that in 
which the jealoos god of bladcsmiths entangled Mars and Venus, to me they 
would be nets of rashes and yam 1 " Just as he was about to break through 
the frail endosure, two lovely shepherdesses, issuing from the covert, suddenly 
presented themselves before him ; at least, tìieir dress resembled that of shep- 
herdesses, excepting that it was of fine brocade, and rich gold tabby. Their 
hair, bright as sunbeams, flowed over their shoulders ; and chaplets composed 
of laurei *and interwoven with the purple amaranth, adomed their heads ; and 
th^ appeared to be from fìfteen to ei^hteen yeais of age. 

Sancho was dazzled, and Don Quixote amazed, at so unexpected a vision, 
which the sun himself must bave stopped in bis course to admire. " Hold 1 
signor cavalier,'* said one of them, *' pray do not break the nets we bave placed 
here, not to offend yoo, but to divert ourselves ; and as 3rou may wish to know 
why we spread them, and who we are, I wìll, in a few words, teli you. About 
two leagues o^ sir, there is a village where many persons of quality and wealth 
reside, several of whom lately made up a company, of friends, neìghbours, and 
rèlations, to come and take their diversion at this place, which is account^ the 
most delightful in these parts. Here we bave formed among ourselves a new 
Arcadia ; the young men bave put on the dress of shepherds, and the maidens 
that of shepherdesses. We bave leamt by heart two edogues, one by our 
admìred Gardlaso^ and the other by the excellent Camoens, in bis own 
Portuguese tongue; which, however, we bave not yet redted, as it was only 
yesteiSay that we came hither. Our tents are pitched among the trees, near the 
side of a beautiful stream. Last night we spread these nets to catch such simple 
birds as our calls could allure into the snare : and now, sir, if you please to be 
our guest, you shall be entertained liberaUy and courteously: for we allow 
ndther care nor sorrow to be of our party." 

"Truly, fair lady," answered Don Quixote, " Actaeon was not more lost in 
admiration and surprìse wheii unawares he saw Diana bathing, than I am in 
beholding ^ur beauty. I approve and admire your project, and return thanks 
for your kmd invitation, and, if I can do you any service, lay your commands 
upon me, in full assurance of bdng obeyed ; for by my profession I am enjoined 
to be grateful and usefiil to ali, but especially to persons of your oondition : and 
were these nets, which pipbably cover but a'small space, extended over tìie 
whole surface of the earth, I would seek new worlds, by which I might pass, 
rather than injure them. And, that you may afford some credit to a dedaration 
whidb may seem extravagant, know, ladies, that he who makes it is no other 
than Don Qubcote de la Mancha^-i^ perdiance, that name has ever reached 
your ears.*' 

"Bless mei'* exclaimed the other shepherdess, addressing ber companion, 
" what eood fortune, my dear friend, has befallen us ! See you this gentleman 
here betore us ? Believe me^ he is the most valiant, the most enamoured, and 
Uie most courteous knight in the whole world, if Uie historv of bis exploits, 
which u in print, does not deceive us. I bave read it, my dear, througn and 
through ; and I will lay a wager that the good man who attends him is tluit yery 
Sancho Panza, bis squire, whose pleasantrìes none can eauaL" 'Tfaith, 
madam, it isvery true,'* quoth Sancho^ "I am» indeed, that same jocular 
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perscm,^d squire, and this gentleman ig my master, the very Don Qoixotfe de 
Ui Mancha you bave read of in print" ** Pray, my dear," said the otlier, *' Ict 
OS entreat him to stay, for our fathers and brothers will be ìafinitcly pleased to 
bave him here. I also have heard what you say of his valour and great merìt, 
andy above ali, that he is the most tnie and Constant of lovers, and that his 
mistress, who is called Dulcinea del Toboso, bears away the palm from aU the 
bcautics in Spain." "And with great justice," quoth Don Quixote, "unless 
your wondrous charms should make it questionale. But do not, I beseech 
3rOu, ladies, endeavour to detain me : for the indispensable duties of my profession 
allow me no intermission of labour." 

At this moment a brother of one of the £Eiir damsels carnè up to them, diessed 
as a shepherd, and with the same richness and gaiet^. They instantly told him 
that the persons he saw were the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha and bis 
squire Sancho Panza, whom he also knew by their history. The gay shepherd 
saluted the knight, and so urgently importuned him to honour their party with 
his presence, that, unable to refuse, he at length accepted their invitation. Just 
at that time the nets were drawn, and a great number of small birds, deceìved 
by their artifìces, were takeb. The gallant party assembled on that occasion, 
being not less than thirty in number, ali in pastoral habits, received. Don 
Quixote and his squire in a manner very much to their satisfaction : for none 
were strangers to the knight's history. They ali now repaired together to the 
tents, where they found the table spread with elegance and plenty. The place 
of honour was given to Don Quixute, and ali gazed on him wilh admiration. 

When the cloth was removed, the knight, with much gravity, and in an 
fiudible voice, thus addressed the company : '* Of ali the sins that men commit, 
though some say pride, in my opinion, ingratitude is the worst ; it is truly said 
that beli is full of^the ungrateful. From that foul crime I have endeavoured to 
abstain ever since I enjoyed the use of reason ; and if I cannot return the good 
ofhces done me by equal benefìts, I substitute my desire to repay them ; and il 
this be not enough, I publish them : for he who proclaims the favours he has 
received, would return them if he could : and generally the power of the receiver 
is unequal to that of the giver: like the bounty of Heaven, to which no man 
can make an equal ret\im. But, though utterly unable to repay the unspeak» 
able beneficence of God, gratitude affords a humble compensation suited to our 
limitéd powers. This, I fear, is my present situation; and, my ability not 
reaching the measure of your kindness, I can only show my gratitude by doing 
that little which is in my power. I thcrefore engagé to maintain, for two whole 
days, in the middle of the king's highway, leading to Saragossa, that these lady- 
shepherdesses in disguise are the most beautiful and the most courteous damsels 
in the worid : excepting only the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the sole mistress 
of my thoughts — ^without offence to any present be U spokeii." 

Here Sancho, who had been listening to him with great attention, could no 
longer bridle his tongue. " Is it possible," cried he, *'that any one should 
have the boldness to say and swear that this master of mine is a madman ? Teli 
me, gentlemen shepherds, is there a village priest living, though ever so wise, 
or ever so good a scholar, who could speak as he has spoken ? Or is there a 
knight-errant, though ever so renowned for valour, who could make such an offer 
as he has done ? " Don Quixote tumed to Sancho, and, with a wrathful coun- 
tenance, said: **Is it possible, O Sancho, that there should be a single person 
on the globe who would not say that ali over thou art an idiot, lined with the 
same, and bordered with I know not what of mischief and knaverv ? Who gave 
thee authority to meddle with what belongs to me, or to busy thyself with my 
folly or my discretion ? Be silent, brute ; make no reply, but go and saddle 
Roànante, if he be unsaddled, and let us depart, that 1 may pmoim what I 
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ha^e engaged : for, relying on the justice of my cause, I consìder ali those who 
shall presume to dispute the point with me as ahready vanquished." Then in 
ereat naste, and with marks of furious indignation in his coimtenance, he arose 
Srom his seat and rushed forth, leaving the company in amazement, and doubtful 
whether to regard him as a lunatic or a man of sense. 

They nevertheless endeavoured to dissuade him from hb challenge, telling 
him that they were sufficiently assured of his grateful nature as well as his 
yalour, by the true history of his exploits. Resolute, however, in his purpose, 
the knight was not to be moved; and, being now mounted upon Rozinante^ 
bracìng his shield, and grasping his lance, he planted himself in the middle o£ 
the highway, not far from the Arcadian tents. Sancho foUowed upon bis 
Dappiè, with ali the pastoral company, who were corìous to see the event of so 
arrogant and extraordmary a defiance. 

Don Quixote, being thus posted, he made the air resoand with such words as 
these: "O ye passengers, whoever ye are, knights, squires, travellers on foot 
and on horseback, who now pass this way, or shall pass, in the course of these 
two successive daysl know tìiat Don Quixote de la Mancha, knight-errant, is 
posted bere, ready to maintain that the nymphs who inhabit these meadows and 
groves excel in beauty and courtesy ali the rest of the world, excepting only the 
mìstress of my soul. Dulcinea del Toboso I Let him, therefore, who dares to 
uphold the contrary, forthwith show himself^ for bere I stand ready to receive 
him." 

Twice he repeated the same words, arid twice they were repeated in vain. 
But better fortune soon followed, for it so happened that a number of horsemen 
^peared, several of them armed with lances, hasfily advancing in a body. 
Those who had accompanied Don Quixote no sooner saw them than they retired 
to a distance, thinking it might be dangerous to remain. Don Quixote alone, 
with an intrepid heart, stood fìrm, and Sancho Panza sheltered himself dose 
under Rozinante's crupper. When the troop of horsemen came up, one of the 
foremost called aloud to Don Quixote, "Get out of the way, devil of a mani 
or these bulls will trample you to dust" ** Caitiffs I " replied Don Quixote, "I 
fear not your bulls, though they were the fiercest that ever bellowed on the banks 
of Xarama. Confess, ye scoundrels I unsight, tmseen, that what I bere pro- 
daimed is true; if not, I challenge ye to battle." 

The herdsmen had no time to answer, nor Don Quixote to get out of the way, 
had he been willing : and now a herd of fierce bulls, together with some tame 
kine, hurricd past with a multitude of herdsmen and others, drivii^ them to a 
neighbòuring town where they were to be baited. Don Quixote, Sancho, 
Rozinante, and Dappiè, were in a moment overtumed, and, after being trampled 
upon without mercy, were lefl sprawling on the ground. After the whole had 
passed, bere lay Sancho maulea, there Don Quixote stunned, Dappiè bnùsed, 
and Rozinante in no enviablè plight I Nevertheless, they ali contrived to 
recover the use of their legs, and the knight, in great baste, stumbling and 
reeling, began to pursue the herd, crying aloud, "Holdl stop! scoundrds! a . 
single knight defìes ye ali, who scoms the coward maxim, ' Make a bridge of 
Silver for a fiying enemy.* " But the drovers had no time to attend to him, and 
made no more account of his threats than of last year's douds. Fatigue obliged 
Don Quixote to desist from the pursuit ; and, more enraged than revenged, he 
sat down in the road, to wait for Sancho, Rozinante, and Dappiè. On their 
coming up, the knight and squire mounted again, and, with more shame than 
satisfaction, pursued their journey, without taking leave of the shepherds of new 
Arcadia. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Wherein ù rdated an extraordinary accident which he/el Don Quixaie, and 
which wtay pass far an adventure. 

Don Quixotb and Sancho removed, bv immersion in the waten of a clear 
fountain, which thev found in a cool and shady grove, the fatigne, the dnst, and 
other effects caused by the rude encounter of 3ie bulls. Here the way-wom 
pair seated themselves: and after givìng liberty to Rozinante and Dappiè, 
Sancho had recourse to the store of nis wallet, and speedily drew ont what he 
was wont to cali his sauce. He rinsed his mouth, and Don Quixote washed his 
face, by which they were in some degree refreshed : but the knight, ftom pure 
chagrin, refiised to eat, and Sancho abstamed fix>m pure good manners ; though 
waiting and wishing for his master to begin. At tength, seeing his master so - 
wrapped in thou^ht as to forget to convey a morsel to his mouth, he opened his 
own, and banishmg ali kind of ceremony, made a fierce attack upon the bread 
and cheese before nim. 

**Eat, friend Sancho," said Don Quixote, "and suppoit life, which to thee 
is of more importance than to me, and leave me to expire under my reflections, 
and the severity of my misfortunes. I, Sancho, was bom to live dying, and 
thou to die eating; and thou wilt allow that I speak truth when thou consi- 
derest that I, who am recorded in history, renownea in arms, courteous in deeds, 
respected by princes, and courted by damsels, should, after ali, in^ead of 
psalms, triumphs, and crowns, eamed and merited by my valorous exploits, 
nave this moming seen myself trod upon, kicked, and bruised under the feet of 
filth^ and impure beasts ! — the Ihought thereof duUs the edge of my teeth, 
unhinges my jaws, sickens my appetite, and benumbs my hands, so thiat I am 
now awaiting death in its cruellest form — hunger." 

"If so," quoth Sancho (stili eatmg as he spoke), "your worship does net 
approve àie proverb, which says, 'I^t Martha die, so that she die well fed.' 
For my part, I bave no mind to kill myself; but rather, like the shoemaker, who 
with his teetìi stretches his leather to make it fit for his purpose, I will by eating 
try ali I can to stretch out my life, till it reaches as far as it may please Heaven : 
and let me teli you, sir, that there is no greater foUy than to giveway to despair. 
Believe what I say, and when you bave eaten, try to sleep a little upon this 
green mattress, and I warrant on waking you will fìnd yourself another man.'* 

Don Quixote foUowed Sancho's advice, thinking he reasoned more like a 
philosopher than a fool: at the same time, he said: "Ah, Sancho, if thou 
wouldst do for me what I am going to propose, my sorrow would be diminished, 
and my relief more certain ; it is only this : whilst I endeavour by thy advice to 
compose myself to sleep, do thou step aside a little, and exposing thy hinder 
parts to the open air, give thyself, with the reins of Rozinante's bridle, some 
three or four hundred smart lashes, in part of the three thousand and odd which 
thou art bound to give thyself for the disenchantment of Dulcinea : for, in truth, 
it is a great pity the poor lady should continue under enchantment through thy 
carelessness and neglect." 

"There is a great deal to be said as to that," quoth Sancho; "but for the 

gresent let us both sleep, and afterwards Heaven knows what may happen. 
esides, I would bave you remember, sir, that this lashing one's self in cold 
blood is no easy matter; especially when the strokes light upon a body so tender 
without, and so ill-stored within, as mine is. Let my lady Dulcinea bave a 
little patience^ and mayhap, when she leàst thinks of it, she shall see my body 
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B perfect sieve by dint of lashìi^. Until death ali ìs life : I am stili alive, and 
with a fidi intention to make good my promise." Don Quixote thanked him, 
ate a little, and Sancho much ; and both of them laid themselves down to sleep, 
leaving Rozinante and Dappiè, those inseparable companions and friends, at 
their own discretion, either to repose or feed upon the tender grass, of which 
they bere had abundance. 

They awoke somewhat late in the day, mounted again, and pursued their 
joumey ; hastening to reach what seemed to be an inn, about a league before 
them. An inn it is bere called, because Don Quixote' himself gave it that 
name ; not happening, as usuai, to mistake it for a castle. Having arrived 
» there, they inquired of the host if he coiild provide them with lodging, and he 
promised as good accommodation and entertainment as could be found in 
oaragossa. On ali^hting, Sancho^s first care was to deposit bis travelling larder 
in a chamber of which the landlord gave him the key. He then led Rozinante 
and Dappiè to the stable, and, after seeing them well provided for, he went to 
receive the fiirther commands of bis master, whom he found seated on a stone 
bench; the squire blessing himself that the knight had not taken the inn for a 
castle. 

Supper-time approaching. Don Quixote retired to bis apartment, and Sancho 
inquired of the host what they could bave to eat The landlord told him that 
bis palate should be suited-7-for whatever the air, earth, and sea produced, ol 
birds, beasts, or fish, that inn was abundantly provided with. '* There is no 
need of ali that,** quoth Sancho, "roast us but a couple of chickens, and we 
shall be satisfìed ; for my master has a delicate stomach, and I am no glutton. ^ 
*' As for chickens," said the innkeeper, '* truly we bave none, for uè kites 
bave devoured them." "Then let a pullet be roasted," said Sancho; "only 
see that it be tender." "A- pullet? my fatherl" answered the host; "faith 
and troth, I sent above fifty yesterday to the city to be sold; but, excepting 
pullets, ask for whatever you will. " * * Why then, " quoth Sancho, * * e'en gi ve us 
a good joint of veal or kid, for they cannot be wanting." ** Veal or kid ? " 
replied the host, "ah, now I remember we bave none in the house at present, 
for it is ali eaten ; but next week there will be enough, and to spare." " We 
are much the better for that,*' answered Sancho; **but I dare say ali these 
defidencies will be made up with plenty of ^s and bacon.*' ** *Fore Heaven," 
answered the host, "my customer is a cnoice guesserl I told him I had 
neither pullets nor hens, and he expects me to bave eggs; talk of other delica- 
cies, but ask no more for hens.** 

"Body of mei" quoth Sancho, "let us come to something — teli me, in 
short, what you bave, master host, and let us bave done with your flourishes." 
" Then," quoth the innkeeper, " what I really and truly bave is a pair of cow- 
beels, that may be taken for calves' feet ; or a pair of calves' feet, uat are like 
cow-heels. They are stewed with peas, onions, and bacon, and at this very 
minute are crying out, ' Come eat me, come eat me.* " " From this moment, 
I mark them for my own," quoth Sancho; "and let nobody lay finger on them. 
I will pay you well, for there is nothing like them — cive me but cow-heel, and 
I care not a fig for calves* feet" "They are yours, said the host, "nobody 
shall touch them ; for my other guests, merely for gentility sake, bring their 
cook, their sewer, and provisions along with them. "As to the matter ot 
gentility,** quoth Sancho, " nobody is more a gentleman than my master ; but 
bis callinp; allows of no cooking nor butlering as we travet No, faith ; we clap 
US down in the midst of a green field, and fili our bellies with acoms or medlars. 
Such was the conversation Sancho held with the innkeeper, and he now chose 
to break it ofL, without answerìng the inquiries which the host made respecting 
his mafter*s callin^. 
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Supper being prepared, and Don Quìxote in his chamber, the host carrìed in 
bis dish of cow-heel, and, without ceremony, sat himself down to supper. Tk« 
ad^oìning room being separated from that occupied by Don Quixote only by a 
thin partition, he could distinctly bear the voices of persons within. ** Don 
Teronimo," said onc of them, " I entreat you, tiU supper is brom»ht in, to let uà 
nave another chapter of Don Quixote de la Mancha." The knight hearing 
himself named, got up, and, listening attentively, he heard anoSier person 
answer, "Why, Signor Don John, would you bave us read such iabsurdities T 
Whoever has read the first part of the history of Don Quixote de la Mancba 
cannot be pleased with the second.'* " But for ali that," said Don John, " let 
US read it; for there is no hook so bad as not to bave sometliing good in it. 
What displeases me the most in this second part is, that the author descrìbes 
Don Quixote as no longer enamoured of Dulcinea del Toboso." 

On hearing this, Don Quixote, full of wrath and indignation, raised his voice^ 
and said, *' Whoever shall say that Don Quixote de la Mandia has forgotten, 
or ever can forget. Dulcinea del Toboso, I will make him know, with equal 
arms, that he asserts what is not true ; for neither can the peerless Dulcinea be 
forgotten, nor Don Quixote ever cease to remember beri His motto is Con- 
stancy; and to maintain it his pleasure and his duty." '*Who is it that 
speaks to us?" replied one in the other room. **Who should it be," quoth 
Sancho, **but Don Quixote de la Mancha himself? — who will make good 
ali he says and ali he shall say: for a good paymaster is in no want of ft 
pawn." 

At these words two gentlemen rushed into the room, and one of them 
throwing his arms about Don Quixote's neck, said, **Your person belies not 
your name, nor can your name do otherwise than give credit to your person. I 
cannot doubt, signor, of your being the true Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
north and moming-star of knight-errantry, in despite of him who would usurp 
your name, and annihilate your exploits, as the author of this hook has vainly 
attempted." Don Quixote, without making any reply, took up the book ; and, 
after tuming over some of the leaves, he laid it down again, sa}rin^ **In the 
little J bave seen of this volume, three things I bave noticed for which the 
author deserves reprehension. The first is some expressions in the preface ; the 
next that his language is Arragonian, for he sometimes omits thè artides ; and 
the third is a much more serious objection, inasmuch as he shows his ignoranoe 
and disregard of tnith in a material point of the history : for he says that the 
wife of my squire Sancho Panza is called Mary Gutierrez, whereas ber name is 
Teresa Panza; and he who errs in a circumstance of such importance may well 
be suspected of inaccuracy in the rest of the history." 

Here Sancho put in his word : ** Pretty work, mdeed, of that «ame history^ 
maker ! Sure he knows much of our concems to cali my wife, Teresa Panza, 
Mary Gutierrez ! Pray, your worship, look into it again, and see whethcr I am 
there, and if my name be changed too." "By what you say, fifiend," quoth 
Don Jeronimo, "I presume you are Sancho Panza, squire to Signor Don 
Qmxote ?" " That 1 am, " replied Sancho, ** and value myself upon it** ** In 
faith, then," said the gentleman, " this last author treats you but scurvilv, and 
not as you seem to deserve. He descrìbes you as a duU fool, and a glutton« 
without pleasantiy — in short, quite a difTerent Sandio from hùn represented in 
the first part of vour master's history." "Heaven foigive himl" qnoth 
Sancho; *'he mìght as well bave left me alone; for '-He ìiHio knows the 
instrument should plair on it,' and * Saint Peter is well at Rome.' " The two 

gentlemen entreated Don Quixote to go to their chamber and sup with thcan, as 
ley well knew the inn bad nothing fit for his entertainment Don Quixote^ 
who wai always courteous» consented to tùeir request, and Sancho remained 
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with the flesh-pot, cum mero nUxio imperio:* placing himself at the head of the 
table, with the innkeeper for his messmate, whose love for cow-heel was equal 
to that of the squire. 

While they were at supper, Don John asked Don Quixote when he had heard 
£rom the lady Dulcinea del Toboso ; whether she was married ; whether she wàs 
yet a mother, or likely to be so; or whether, if siili a virgin, she retained, with 
modest reserve and maidenly decorum, a grateful sense of the love and constane/ 
of Signor Don Quixote. " Dulcinea," said the knight, " is stili a maiden, and 
my devotion to her more fixed than ever; our correspondence as heretofore; 
but alas I her own beautiful person is transformed into that of a coarse country 
wench." He then related every particular conceming the enchantment of the 
lady Dulcinea. He also gave them an account of his descent into the cave of 
Montesinos, and informed them of the instructions given by the sage Merlin for 
the deliverance of his mistress. Great was the satisfaction the two gentlemen 
received at hearing Don Quixote relate his strange adventures, and they wei» . 
equally surprìsedat his extravagances, and the elegance of his narrative. OnJe 
moment they thought him a man of extraordinary judgment, and the next that 
he was totally bereaved of his senses ; nor could they decide what de^ee te 
assign him between wisdom and foUy. 

Sancho, having (ìnished his supper, left the innkeeper fully dosed with liquor, 
<uid joined hi& master's party in the next chamber. Immediately on entering, 
he said, " May I die, gentlemen, if the writer of that hook which you bave got 
has any mind that he and I should eat a friendly meal together; he calls me 
glutton, you sav — egad ! I wish he may not set me down a drunkard too." 
•*In faith, he does, quoth Don Jeronimo; "though I do not remember his 
words ; only this I know, that they are scandalous, and false into the bargain, 
as I see plainl^ by the countenance of honest Sancho bere before me." " Takc 
my word for it, gentlemen," quoth the squire, " the Sancho and Don Quixote 
of that history are in nowise like the men that are so called. in the hook made 
by Cid Hamet Benengeli ; for they are truly we two ; — ^my master, valiant, 
discreet, and a true lover ; and I, a plain, merry-conceited fellow ; but neither 
a glutton nor a drunkard." ** I believe it," quoth Don John ; "and, were such 
a thing possible, I would bave it ordered that none should dare to record the 
deeds of the great Don Quixote but Cid Hamet himself, his first historian ; as 
Alexander commanded that none but Apelles should presume to draw bis 
portrait; being a subiect too lofty to be treated by one of inferior talent." 
**Treat me who will, said Don Quixote, "so that they do not maltreat me; 
for patience itself wiU not submit to be overladen with injuries. " " No injury," 
quoth Don John, ** can be offered to Signor Don Quixote that he is not able to 
revenge, should he fail to ward it off with the buckler of his patience, which 
seems to me both ampie and strong." 

In such conversation they passed the greater part of the night ; and though 
Don John would fain bave had Don Quixote read more of the hook, he declined 
it, saying he deemed it read ; and, by the sample he had seen, he pronounced it 
fooliiii throughout He was unwilling, also, to indulge the scribbler's vanity 
so far as to let him think he had read his hook, should he happen to leam that 
it had been put into his hands; "and, besides, it is proper,' he added, "that 
the eyes, as well as the thoughts, shoidd be tumed firom everything filthy and 
obscóie." 

They then asked him which way he was travelling^ and he told them that he 

should go to Saragossa, to be present at the jousts of that city for the annual 

prize of a suit of armour. Don John told lum that, in the new history, Don 

Qaixote is said to bave been there, running at the rìng^ of which the author 

• That is, with a deputed or mbordinatt power. 
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eives a wretched account ; dull in the contrìvance, mean in style, miserably poor 
in devioes, and neh only in abBurdity. " For that very reason," answered Dan 
Qttixote, *' I wìll not set foot in Saragossa, and thus I shaU expose the faisity of 
this new historìan, and ali the world will be convinced that I am not the Don 
Quixote of whom he roeaka." "In that you will do wisely,** said Don Jero- 
nimo; "and at Barcelona there are other jousts, where Signor Don Qmxote 
may have a full opoortunity to display his valour." " To Barcelona I will go, 
gentlemen,*' replied the knight;"cuid now permit me to take my leave, for it is 
time to retire to rest, and be pleased to rank me among the number of y«Air best 
friends and faithiul servants." " And me too," quoth Sancho; '* far, mayhap^ 
you may find me good for something.** 

Don Quixote and Sancho then retired to their chamber, leaving the two 
strangers surprised at the medley of sense and madness they had witnessed, and 
with a full conviction that these were the; genuine Don Quixote and Sancho, 
and those of the Arragonese author certainiv spurious. Don Quixote arose 
early, and, tapping at the partition of the other room, he again bid his new 
friends adieu. Sancho paid the innkeeper most mag^nificentlv, and at the 
same time advised him either to boast less of the provision of ms ina, or to 
supply it better. 



CHAPTER LX. 
Ofwkat befd Don Qmxote on kis way to Barcdona, 

In the moming, which was cool, and promised a temperate day, Don Quixote 
left the inn, having first informed himself which was the most direct road to 
Barcelona, avoiding Saragossa ; for he was determined to prove the falsehood 
of the new history, which he understood had so gnnsly misrepresented Imn. 
Six days he pursued his course without meeting with any adventure worth 
recording ; at the end of which time, leaving tne high-road, night overtook 
them among some shady trees, but whether of cork or oak, it does not appear ; 
Cid Hamet, in this instancc^ not observing his wonted minuteness of descrip- 
tion. Master and man having alighted, £ey laid themselves down at the foot 
of these trees. Sancho had already taken his aftemoon*s collation, and therefore 
he rushed at once into the arms of sleep ; but Don Quixote, not from hunger, 
but his restless imagination, could not close his eyes. Agitated by a thou^ufd 
fancies, now he thought himself in the cave of Montesinos ; now he saw his 
Dulcinea, in her odious disguise, spring upon her ass ; the next moment he 
heard the words of the sage Merlin, declaring the means of her deliverance ; 
then again he was in despair when he recoUected the unfeeling negligence of 
his squire, who, he believed, had given himself only five lashes ! a number so 
small compared with those yet remaining, that, overwhelmed with grìef and 
indignation, he thus aigued with himself: — "If Alexander tlie Great cut the 
Goidian knot, sajring, *To cut is the same as to untie,' and became thereby the 
universal lord of ali Asia, exactly the same may happen now in the disenchant- 
ment of Dulcinea, if the lashes be applied by force ; for if the virtue of this 
remedy consist in Sancho's receiving three thousand lashes, what is it to me 
whether they are applied by himself or another, since the efficacy lies in his 
recdving them, from whatever band they may come V* 

Under this conviction Don Quixote approached his sleeping squire, haviiìg 
first taken Rozinante^s reins and adjustea them, so that he might use them with 
eflfect. He then began to untrtiss his points — ^though it is generally thonght that 
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he had only that one in the front which kfspt up his breeches. Sancho was 
soon roused, and cried out, *' What ìs the matter ? Who is untrussing me?" 
** It ÌB I,** answered Don Quixote, "who am come to atone for thy neglect, and 
to remedy my own troubles. I am come to whip thee, Sancho, and to disdiaige, 
at least in part, the debt for which thou art bound. Dulcinea ìs perishìng ; 
thoa livest unconcemed; I am dying with desire; and therefore untruss of 
thìne own accord ; for it is my intention to gìve thee, in this convenient 
solitude, at least two thousand lashes." " No, indeed," quoth Sancho ; ** body 
o* me 1 keep ofi^ or the dead shall bear of it ! The strokes I am bomid to give 
myself must be with my own will and when I please. At present I am not in 
the humour. Let your worship be content that I promise to flog and flay 
myself as soon as ever I am so inclined. ^ '* There is no trusting to thy courtesy, 
Sancho/' said Don Qnixote ; " for thou art hard-hearted, and, mough a peasant, 
of very tender Aesh. He then struggled with Sancho, and endeavoured, by 
force, to uncover him. Upon which Sancho jumped up, then dosine with his 
master, he threw his arms about him, tripped up his heels, and laid him fiat on 
his back ; whereupon setting his right knee upon his breast, he held his hands 
down so fest that he could not stir, and scarcely could breathe. *' How, 
traitor !" exclaimed the knight, "dost thou rebel against thy master and naturai 
lord? Dost thou raise thy band against him who feeds thee ?" " I neither raise 
up nor pulì down," answered Sancho : " I only defend myself, who am my own 
lord, tf your worship will promise me to let me alone, and not talk about 
whipping at present, I will set you at liberty ; if not, * Here thou diest, traitor, 
enemy to Donna Sancha.' "* Don Quixote gave him the promise he desired, 
and swore, by the life of his best thoughts, he would not touch a hair of his 
garment, but leave the whipping entirely to his own discretion. 

Sancho now removed to another place, and, as he was going to lay himself 
under another tree, he thought something touched his head; and. resuching up 
his hands, he felt a couple of dangling feet, with hose and shoes. Trembling 
with fear, he moved on a little further, but was incommoded by other 1^ ; 
upon which he called to his master for help. Don Quixote went up to hun, 
and asked him what was the matter: when Sancho told him that ali the trees 
were AiU of men's feet and legs. Don Quixote felt them, and immediately 
guessing the cause, he said, "Se not afraid, Sancho ; doubtless these are the 
legs of robbers and banditti, who bave been punished for their crìmes : for here 
the officers of justice bang àiem by scores at a time, when the^ can lay hold of 
them, and firom this circimistance I conclude we are not fax m>m Barcelona." 
In truth Don Quixote was right in his conjecture, for when day began to dawn, 
they plaìnly saw that the legs they had felt in the dark belonged to the bodies 
of thieves. 

But if they were alarmed at these dead banditti, how much more were they 
disturbed at being suddenly surrounded by more than forty of their living com- 
rades, who commanded them to stand, and not to move till their captain came 
up. Don Quixotis was on foot, his borse unbridled, his lance leaning against a 
tree at some distance ; in short, being defenoeless, he thought it b^t to cross 
his hands, bang down his head, and reserve himself for better occasions. The 
robbera, however, were not idle, but immediately fell to work upon Dappiè, and 
in a trìce emptied both wallet and cloak-bag. Fortunately for Sancho, he had 
secured the crowns given him by the duke^ with his other money, in a belt 
which he wore about his waist ; nevertheless, they would not bave escaped the 
seaiching eyes of these good people, who spare not even what is hid between 
the fiesh and the skin, haid they not been checked bv the arrivai of their captain. 
His age seemed to be about four-and-thirty, his ix)dy was lobust, his stature 

* Saacho here quotes the last line of an old ballad. 
VOL, !!• Q 
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tali, his visage austere, and bis complexion swarthy ; he was mounted npon a 
powerful steed, clad in a coat of stee^ and his belt was stuck round with pistols. 
Observing that his squires (for so thcy cali men of their vocation) were abont to 
rifle Sancho, he commanded them to forbear, and was instanùy obeyed, and 
thus the girdle escaped. He wondered to see a lance standing against a tree^ a 
target on the ground, and Don Quixote in armour, and pensive, with the most 
sad and melancholy countenance that sadness itself could frame. 

Going up to the knight, he said, ** Be not so dejccted^ good sir, for yen are 
net (alien mto the hands of a cruel Osiris, but into those of Roque Guinart, who 
has more of compassion in his nature than cruelty." " My detection,*' answered 
Don Quixote, ** is not on account of having fallen into your hands, O valorous 
Roque, whose fame extends over the whole earth, but for my n^ligence in 
having suffered myself to be surprised by your soldiers, contrary to the bounden 
duty of a knight-errant, which requires that I should be continually on the alert, 
and, at ali hours, my own sentine! : for, let me teli you, illustrious Roque, had 
they met me on borse back, with my lance and my target, they womd bave 
found it no very easy task to make me yield. Know, sir, I am Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, he with whose exploits the whole globe resounds." 

Roque Guinart presently perceived Don Quixote's infirmity, and that ìt had 
in it more of madness than valour ; and, though he had sometimes heard his 
name mentioned, he always thought that what had been said of him was a 
fiction, conceiving that such a character could not exist: he was therefore 
delighted with this meeting, as he might now know, from his own observations, 
what degree of credit was really due to the reports in circulation. "Be not 
concemed," said Roque, addressing himself to Don Quixote, "nor tax Fortune 
with imkindness ; by thus stumbling, you inay chance to stand more fìimly than 
ever: for Heaven, by strange and circuitouf ways, incomprehensible to men, is 
wont to raise the fallen, and enrich the needy.*' 

Don Quixote was about to return his thanks for this courteous reception, 
when suddenly a noise was heard near them, like the trampling of many horses; 
but it was caused by one only, upon which came, at full speed, a youth, 
seemingly about twenty years of age, clad m green damask edged with gold 
lace, trousers, and a loose coat ; his hat cocked in the Walloon fashion, with 
strait waxed-leather boots, spurs, dagger, and gold-hilted sword : a small carbine 
in his band, and a brace of pistols by his side. Roque, hearing the noise of a 
borse, tumed his head, and observed this handsome youth advancing towards 
him: ** Valiant Roque," said the cavalier, "you are the person I bave been 
seekingj for with you I hope to find some comfort, though not a remedy, in my 
afflictions. ' Not to keep you in suspense, because I perceive that you do not 
know me, I will teli you who I am. I am Claudia Jeronima, daughter of Simon 
Forte, your intimate friend, and the particular enemy óf Claquel ToreUas, who 
is also yours, bemg of the faction which is adverse to you. You know, too, that 
ToreUas has a son, called Don Vincente de ToreUas, at least so be was (klled 
not two hours ago. That son of bis — to shortèn the story of my misfortune — 
ah, what sorrow he has brought upon mei — that son, I say, saw me, and 
courted me j I listened to him, and loved him, unknown to my father : for there 
is no woman, however retired or secluded, but finds opportunity to gratify ber 
unruly desires. In short he promised to be my spouse, and I pledged myself to 
become his, without proceeding any farther. Yesterday I was ùSbrmed that, 
forgetting his engagement to me, he was going to be married to another, and 
that tliis moming the ceremoi^y was to be performed. The news confounded 
me, and I lost allpatience. My father being out of town, I took the opportu- 
nity of equipping myself as you now see me; and by the speed of this borse, I 
overtook Don Vincente about a league hence, and, without stopping to reproa!cb 
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him, or hear his excuses, I fired at hira not only with this piece, but with both 
my pistols, and lodged, I believe, not a few balls in bis body : thus wash*ug 
away with blood the stains of my honour. I left him to lus servants, who 
either dared not, or could not prevent the execution of my purpose ; and am 
come to seek your assistancc to get to France, where I bave relations, with 
whom I may live ; and to entreat you likewise to protect my father from any 
cruel revenge on the part of Don Vincente's nimierous kindred.** 

Roque was struck with the gallantry, bravery, figure, and also the adventure 
of the beautiful Claudia; and said to ber, "Come, madam, and let us first be 
assured of your enemy*s death, and then we will consider what is proper to be 
done foryou." Don Quixote, who had listened attenti vely to Claudia's narra- 
tion, and the reply of Roque Guinart, now interposed, sajring, ** Let no one 
trouble himsclf with the defetìce of this lady, for I take it upon myself, Give 
me my borse and my arms, and wait for me bere while I go in quest of the 
perjured knight, and, whether living or dead, make him fulm his promise to so 
much beauty," " Ay, ay, let nobody doubt that," quoth Sancho : " my master 
is a special band at match -making. 'Twas but the other day he made a young 
rogne consent tò marry a damsel he would fain bave left in the lurch, after he 
had given ber his word ; and, had not the enchanters who always torment bis 
worship, changed the bridegroom into a lacquey, that same maid by this time 
would bave been a matron. 

Roque, who was more intent upon Claudia's business than the discourse of 
master and man, heard them not : and, after commanding his sc^uires to rcstore 
to Sancho ali they had taken from Dappiè, and likewise to retire to the place 
where they had lodged the night bef^re, he went off immediately with Claudia, 
at full speed, in quest of the wounded, or dead. Don Vincente. They presenlly 
arrired at the place where Claudia had overtaken him, and found nothing there 
except the blood which had been newly spilt ; but, looking roimd, at a consi- 
derable distance they saw some persons ascending a bill, and concluded (as 
indeed it prored) that it was Don Vincente being conveyed by his servants either 
to a doctor or his grave. They instantly pushcd forward to overtake them, 
which they soon effected, and found Don Vincente in the arms of his servants, 
entreating them in a low and feeble voice to let hiin die in that place, for he 
could no longer endure the pain of his wounds. 

Claudia and Roque, throwing themselves from their horses, drew near ; the 
•ervants were startled at the appearance of Roque, and Claudia was troubled at 
the tight of Don Vincente ; when, dlvided between tendemess and resentment, 
she approached him, arid, taking hold of his band, said, **Had you but given 
me this band, according to our contract, you would not bave been reduced to 
this -extremity," The wounded cavalier opened his almost closed eyes, and, 
recognising Claudia, he said, **I perceive, fair and mistaken lady, that it is to 
your band I owe my death : — a punishment, unmerited by me, for neithcr in 
thought nor deed could I offend you." **It is not true, then," said Claudia, 
** that, this very moming, you were going to be married to Leonora, daughter 
of the rich Balvastro?" **No, ccrtainly," answered Don Vincente ; **my evil 
fortune must bave home you that news, to excite your iealousy to bcreave me 
•of life; but since I leave it in your arms, I esteem myself happy ; and, to assure 
you of this truth, take my band, and, if you are willing, receive me for your 
nusband ; for I can now give you no other satisfaction for the injury which you 
imagine you bave received. " 

Claudia pressed his band, and such was the anguish of ber heart, that she 
swooned away upon the bloody bosom of Don Vincente, and at the same moment 
he was seized with a mortai paroxysm. Roque was confounded, and knew not 
what to do ; the servants ran for water, with which they sprìnkled their faces ; 
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Claudia recovered, but Don Vincente was left in the sleep of death. When 
Claudia was convinced that ber beloved husband no looger breathed, she reni 
the air with ber groans, and pierced the skies with her iamentations. She tore 
ber hair, scattered it in the wind, and with her own merdless hands wounded 
and disfìgured her lace, with every other demonstration of grief) distraction, and 
despair. " O rash and cruel woman ! " she exclaimed, '* with what facility wert 
thou moved to this evil deed ! O maddening sting of jealousy, how deadJy thy 
effects ! O my dear husband i wbose love for me hath given thee, for thy brìdal 
bed, a cold grave I'' 

So piteous, indeed, were the Iamentations of Claudia, that they forced tears 
even from the eyes of Roque, where they were seldom or never seen before. 
The servants wept and lamented ; Claudia was recovered from one fiùnting-fit, 
only to fall into another ; and ali around was a scene of sorrow. At length 
Koque Guinart ordered die attendants to take up the body of Don Vincente, 
and convey it to the town where bis father dwelt, which was not far distant, that 
it might be there interred. Claudia told Roque that it was her determination 
to retire to a nunnery, of which her aunt was abbess, there to spend what 
remained of her wretched life, looking to heavenly nuptials and an eternai 
spouse. Roque applauded her eood design, ofifering to conduct her wherever 
it was her desire to go, and to defend her father against the relatives of Don 
Vincente, or any one who should offer violence to him* Claudia eicpressed her 
thanks in the best manner she could, but declined bis company, and, over- 
whelmed with affiiction, took her leave of him. At the same ^tirne Don 
Vinoente's servants carried off bis dead body, and Roque retumed to bis com- 
panions. Tbus ended the amour of Claudia Jeronima ; and no wonder that it 
was so calamitous, since it was brought about oy the cruel and irresbtible power 
of jealousy. 

Roque Guinart found bis band of desj>eradoes in the place he had appointed 
to meet them, and Don Quixote in the midst of them, endeavouring, in a formai 
speech, to persuade them to quit that kind of life, so 'prejudicial both to soul 
and body. But bis auditors were chiefly Gascons, a wila and ungovemable race, 
and tberefore bis harangue made but little impression upon them. Roque 
having asked Sancho Panza whether they had restored to him ali the property 
which had been taken from Dappiè, be said they had retumed ali but three 
nightcaps, which were worth three cities. "What does the fellow say?" 
quoth one of the party : ** I bave got them, and they are not worth three resus." 
'* That is true," quoth Don Quixote ; "but my squire justly values the gift for 
the sake of the giver." Roque Guinart insisted upon their being imm^ately 
restored ; then, after commanding bis men to draw up in a line before him, he 
caused ali the clotbes, jewels, and money, and, in short, ali they had plundered 
aince the last divisìon, to be brought out and spread before them ; which being 
done, be made a ^ort appraisement, reducing into money what could not be 
divided, and sbared the whole among bis company with the utmost exactness 
and impartiality. 

Alter sharing the booty in this manner, by which ali were satisfied, Roque 
aaid to Don Qubcote, " If I were not tbus exact in dealing with these f^ows» 
there would be no living with them." " Well," quoth Sancho, "justice must 
needs be a good thin?, for it is necessary, I see, evèn amon^ tbieves.*' Ob 
hearing this, one of the squires raised the butt-end of bis piece, and would 
surely bave split poor Sancbo's head, if Roque had not called out to him to 
forbear. Tenified at bis narrow escape, Sancho resolved to seal up bis lips 
while he remained in such company. 

Just at this time intelligence was brought by the scouts that, not far distant, 
on the Barcelona road, a large body of people were seen coming that way 
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♦*Can you discover," said Roque, "whether they are such as we look far, or 
such as look for us?" "Such as we look for, sir." **Away, then," said 
Roque, "and bring them hither straight — and see that none escape." The 
command was instantly obeyed ; the band sallìed forth, while Don Quixote and 
Sancho remaìned wìth the chief, anxious to see what would foUow. In the 
mean time Roque conversed with the knight on his own way of living. " This life 
of ours must appear strange to you, Signor Don Quixote — ^new accidents, new 
adventures, in Constant succession, and ali filli of danger and disquiet : it is a 
state, I confess, in whìch there is no repose either for body or mind. Injuries 
which I could not brook, and a thirst of revenge, first led me into it, contrary 
to my nature ; for the savage asperity of my present behaviour is a disguise to 
my heart, which is gentle and humane. Yet, unnatnral as it is, having plunged 
into it, I persevere ; and, as one sin is foUowed by another, and mischie? is 
added to mischief, my own resentments are now so linked with those of others, 
and I am so involved in wrongs, and factions, and engagements, that nothing 
but the band of Providence can snatch me out of this entangled maze. Ncver- 
dieless, I despair not of coroing, at last, into a safe and quiet harbour." 

Don Quixote was surprised at these sober reflections, so different from what 
he should bave expeclea from a banditti chief, whose occupation was robbery 
and murder. ** Signor Roque,** said he, " the beginning of a cure conaists in 
the knowledge of the distemper, and in the patìent*s willingness to take the 
medicines prescribed to him by his physidan. You are sick ; you know your 
malady, and God, our physician, is ready with medicines that, in time, wiU 
certainly effect a cure. Besides, sinners of good understanding are nearer to 
amendment than those who are devoid of it ; and, as your superior sense is 
manifest, be of good cheer, and hope for your entire recovery. If in this 
desirable work you would take the shortest way, and at once enter that of your 
salvation, come with me, and I will teach you to be a knight-errant— -a prò» 
fession, it is trae, full of labours and disasters, but which, béing placed to the 
account of penance, will not Éadl to lead you to honour and feUcity.** Roque 
smiled at D^n Quixote*s counsel, but, changing the disoourse, he related to mm 
the tragical adventure of Claudia Jeronima, which grieved Sancho to the heart ; 
for he had been much captivated by the beauty, grace, and sprìghtliness of the 
young lady. 

The party which had been despatched by Roque now retumed with their 
captives, who consisted of two gentlemen on horseback, two pilgrims on foot, 
and a coach full of women, attended by six servants, some on foot, and some 
on horseback, and also two muleteers belonging to the gentlemen. They were 
surrounded by the victors, who, as well as the vanquished, waited in profound 
silence till the great Roque should declare his wilL He first asked the gentle- 
men who they were, whither they were going, and what money they had? 
** We are captains of infantry, sir," said one of them, " and are going to join 
our companies, which are at Naples, and, for that purpose, intend to embark 
at Barcelona, where, it is said, four galleys are about to sail for Sicily. Two 
or threc hundred crowns is somewhere about the amount of our cash, and 
with that sum we accounted ourselves rich, considering that we are soldiers, 
whose purses are seldom overladen.'* The pilgrims being questioned in the 
same manner, said their intention was to embark for Rome, and that they had 
about them some threescore reals. The coach now came under examination, 
and Roque was infoi-med, by one of the attendants, that the persons within 
were the ladv Donna Guiomar de Quinones, wife of the Regent of the vicar- 
ship of Naples, her youngcr daughier, a waiting-maid, and a duenna ; that 
six servants accomimnied them, and their money amounted to six hundred 
crowns. ^' It appears, then," said Koque Guinart, "that we'have hexe nine 
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hundred crowns, and sixty reais : my soldiers are sixty in number ; sce how much 
fall» to the share of each ; for I am myself but an indiiferent accomptant '* 

His armed ruffians, on hearing this, cried out, ** Long live Roque Guinart ! 
in spite of the dogs that seek his min." But the officers looked chapfallen, 
the lady-regent much dejected, and the pilgrìms tiothing pleased at witnessing 
this confiscation of their effects. Roque held them awhile in suspeiise, but 
would not long protract their sufìTering, which was visible a bow-shot off^ and 
therefore, tuming to the captains, he said, " Pray, gentlemen, do me the 
lavour to lend me sixty crowns ; and you, lady-regent, fourscore, as a slight 
perquisite which these honest gentlemen of mine expect : for ' the abbot must 
eat that sings for his meat ; and you may then depart, and prosecute your 
joumey without molestation ; being secured by a pass which I will give you, 
in case of your meetmg with any other of my people, who are dispersed about 
this part of the country : for it is not a practice with me to molest soldiers, 
and I should be loath, madam, to be founa wanting in respect to thè fair sex — 
especially to ladies of your quality." 

The captains were Ulcerai in their acknowledgments to Roque for his courtesy 
and moderation in having generously left them a part of their money ; and 
Donna Guiomar de Quinones would bave thrown herself out of the coach to 
kiss the feet and hands of the great Roque, but he would not suffer it, and 
entreated her pardon for the injury he was forced to do them, in compliance 
with the duties of an office which his evil fortune had imposed upon him. The 
lady then ordered the fourscore crowns to be immedìately paid to him, as her 
share of the assessment ; the captains had already disbursed their quota, and 
the pilgrìms were proceeding to offer their little ali, when Roque told them to 
wait ; then, tuming to his men, he said, ** Of these crowns two fall to each 
man's share, and twenty remain : let ten be given to these pilgrìms, and the 
other ten to this honest squire, that, in relating his travels, he may have cause 
to Bpeak well of us.'' Then, producing his writing-implements, with which he 
was always provided, he gave them a pass, directed to the chiefs of his several 
parties ; ano, taking his leave, he dismissed them, ali admiring his generosity, 
nis gallantry, and extraordinary conduct, and looking upon him rather as an 
Alexander the Great, than a notorious robber.* 

On the departure of the travellèrs, one of Roque's men seemed disposed to 
murmur, saying, in his Catalonian dialect, " This captain of ours is wondrous 
charìtable, and would do better among friars than with those of our trade; 
but if he must be giving, let it be with his own." The wretch spoke not so 
low but that Roque overheard him, and, drawing his sword, he almost cleft his 
head in two, saying, "Thus I chaslise the mutinous." The rest were sìlént 
and overawed ; such was their ohedience to his authority. Roque then with- 
drew a Kttle, and wrote a letter to a friend at Barcelona, to inform him that he 
had with him the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, of whom so much had 
been reported, and that, being on his way to Barcelona, he might be sure to see 
him there on the approaching festival of St John the Baptist, parading the 
Strand, armed at ali points, mounted on his steed Rozinante, and attenda by 
his squire Sancho Panza, upon an ass ; addihg, that he had found him wonder- 
fully sagacious and entertaining. He also desired him to give notice of this to 
his (nends the Niarra, that they might be diverted with the knight, and enjoy 
a pleasure, which he thought too good for his enemies the Caddls, though he 

* Pellioerprovcs that this robber Guinart, properly named Fedro Rodia Guinarda, was a 
persoli actualjy existing in the time of Cervantes, and tne captain of a band of frccbooten. 
About the same period there were, lìkewise, other AndaJusian robbers in Sierra CabriUa, who 
were no less eqmuble, and even more scrupulous, than the Ei'eat Roque himseUl Their gàrb 
mis that of good refoniMd people, and they took from traveUers but balf their property 
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feared it wa« impossible to prevent their coming in for a share of what ali the 
world must know and be delighted with. He despatched this epistle by one of 
his troop, who, changìng the habit of his vocation for that of a peasant, entered 
the city, and delivered it as directecL 



CHAPTER LXL 

Ofwhat hefd Don Quixote at his mtrance into Barcelona^ with otker eoents 
more true than ingenùms» 

Three days and three nights Don Quixote sojourned with the great Roque; 
and, had he remained with mm three hundred years, in such a mode of life he 
mìght stili have found new matter for observation and wonder. Here they 
sleep, there they eat, sometimes flying from they know not what, at others 
lying in wait for they know not whom ; often forced to steal their nap^ standing, 
and every moment liable to be roused. Now they appear on this side of the 
country, now on that; alwa3rs on the watch, sending out spies, posting 
sentinels, blowing the matches of their muskets — though they had but few, 
being chieily armed with pistols. Roque passed the nights apart from his 
foUowers, making no man privy to his lodgings ; for the numerous proclama- 
tions which the viceroy of Barcelona had published against him, setting a price 
upon his head, kept hun in continuai apprehension of surprìse, and even of the 
treachery of his own followers j making his life irksome and wretched beyond 
measure. 

Roque, Don Quixote, and Sancho, attended by six squire^ set out for 
Barcelona, and, taking the most secret and unfrequented ways, at night reached 
the strand on the ève of St John. Roque now embraced the knight and 
squire, ^ving to Sancho the promised ten crowns ; and thus they parted, with 
many friendly expressions and a thousand offers of service on both sides. 

Roque retumed back, and Don Quixote remained there on horseback 
waiting for daybreak: and it was not long before the beautiful Aurora 
appeared in the golden balconies of the east, cheering the flowery fields, while 
at the same time the ears were regaled with the sound of numerous kettle- 
drums and jingling morrice-bells, mixed with the noise of horsemen comii^ 
out of the city. Aurora now retired, and the glorious Sun gradually rising, at 
len^h appeared broad as an ampie shield on the verge of the honzon. Don 
Quixote and Sancho now beheld the sea, which to them was a wondrous 
novelty, and seemed so boundless and so vast, that the lakes of Ruydera, 
which ihey had seen in La Mancha, could not be comp^ed to it They saw 
the galleys too, \ymg at anchor near the shore, which, on removing their 
awnin^, appeared covered with flags and pennants ali flickering in the wind, 
and kissing the surface of the water. Within them was heard the sound of 
trumpets, hautboys, and other martial instruments, that fìlled the air with 
sweet and cheering harmony. Presently the vessels were put in motion, and 
on the calm sea began a counterfeit engagement ; at the same time a numerous 
body of cavaliers, in gorgeous liveries and nobly mounted, issued from the 
city, and performed corresponding movements on shore. Cannon were dis- 
charged on board the galleys, which were answered by those on the ramparts ; 
and thus the air was rent by mimic thunder. The cheerfiil sea, the serene sky, 
only now and then obscured by the smoke of the artillery, seemed to exhilarate 
anu gladden evety heart 
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Sandio wondered that the bulky monsters which he saw movìng on the 
water should have so many legs : and while his master stood in slent astonish- 
ment at the marvellous scene before hìm, the body of gay cavaliers carne 

SJloping np towards hhn, shontmg in the Moorìsh manner ; and one of them — 
e person to whom Roque had written— carne forward, and said, "Welcome 
to our city, thou mirror and beacon, and polar-star of knight-errantry ! Wel- 
come, I Bay, O yalorous Don Qnixote de la Mancha, not the spurious, the 
fictitions, the apoaryphal one, lately sent amongst us in lying historìes, bnt the 
tme, the legitimate, the genuine Quixote of Cid Hamet Benengeli, the flower 
of Mstorìans !** Don Quixote answered not a word, nor did the cavaliers wait 
for any answer, but, wheeling round with ali their foUowers, they b^an to 
curvet in a circle about Don Quixote, who, tuming to Sancho, said, "These 
people seem to know us well, Sancho; I dare engagé they bave read our 
history, and even that of the Arrag^ese, lately printed." 

The gentleman who spoke to Don Quixote agaìn addressed him, saying, 
'* Be pleased, Signor Don Quixote, to accompany us, for we are ali the inti- 
mate and devotwl firiends of Roque Guinart" To which Don Quixote re- 
plied, " If oourtesy beget courtesy, yours, good sir, sprìngs from that of the 
great Roque; conduct me whither you please, for I am wholly at your dis- 
poni. ** The gentlemen answered in expressions no le&s polite, and, endosing 
nim in the midst of them, they ali proceeded, to the sound of martial music, 
towards the dty ; at the entruice of which the father of mischief so ordered it 
that, among the boys, ali of whom are his willing instruments, two^ more 
andadous than the rest, contrived to insinuate themselves within Uie crowd oi 
horsemen, and one lifting Dapple's tail, and the other that of Rodnante, they 
lodged under each a handful ot brìers, the stine^s whereof beinc^ soon felt by the 
poor animus, diey dapped their tails only £e doser, whidi so augmented 
their suffering that, plunging and kicking from excess of pain, they quickly 
brought their riders to the ground. Don Quixote, abashed and indignant at 
the affront, hastened to relieve his tormented steed, while Sancho performed 
the same kind office for Dappiè. Their cavalier escort would have chastised the 
oflenders, but Àe young rognes presently found shelter in the rabbie that fol- 
lowed. The knight and the squire then mounted again, and, acconipanied by 
the same music and acdamations, proceeded until they reached the conductor's 
house, whidi was large and handsome, declaring the owner to be a man of 
wealth and consideration ; and there we will leave them ; for such is the will 
and pleasore of the author of this history, Cid Hamet BenengelL 



CHAPTER LXII. 

Which treats ofthe adveniure oftbe enchanted head, with other trifiing nuUters 
that must noi he omitted, 

Learned, rich, sensible, and good-humoured, was Don Antonio Moreno, 
the present host of Don Quixole ; and, being cheerfully disposed, with such an 
inmate, he soon b^an to consider how he might extract amusement from his 
whimsical tnfirmity ; but without offence to his guest — for the jest that gives pain 
is no jest, nor is that lawful pastime which inflicts an injury. Having prevailed 
upon the knight to take oif his armour, he led him to a balcony at the front of 
bis house, and there, in his strait chamois doublet (which has already been 
mentioned), exposed him to the populace, who stood gadng at him as if he had 
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been some strange baboon. The gay cavaliers again appeared, and paraded 
before him as in compliment to him alone, and not in nonour of that da/s . 
festival. Sancho waa highly delighted to fìnd unexpectedly what he fimcied to 
be another Camacho's wedding; another house like that of Don Diego de 
Miranda, and another duke's castle. 

On that day severa! of Don Antonio*s frìends dined with him» ali paying 
homage and respect to Don Quixote as a knight-errant ; with which his vanity 
was so flattered that he could scarcely conceal the delight which it gave him. 
And such was the power of Sancho's wit, that every servant of the house, and 
indeed ali who heard him, hung, as it were, upon his lips. While sitting at 
table. Don Antonio said to him, '* We are told here, honest Sancho, that you 
are so great a lover of capons and sausages, that, when you bave crammed your 
belly, you stuif your pockets with the fragments for another day." ** *TÌ8 not 
true, an't please your worship ; I am not so fìlthy, nor am I glutton, as my 
master Don Quixote here present can bear witness : for he knows we bave often 
lived day after day, ay, a whole week together, upon a handful of acoms or 
hazel-nuts. It is true, I own, f hat if they give me a heifer, I make baste vrith 
a balter ; — ^my way is to take things as I find them, and eat what comes to band ; 
and whoever has said that I am given to greediness, take my word for it, he is 
very much out; and I would teli my mind in another manner, but for the 
respect due to the honourable beards bere at table." 

**In truth, gentlemen," said Don Quixote, "the firugality of my squire and 
his cleanliness in eating deserve to be recorded on plates of brass, to remaìn an 
eternai memorial for ages to come. I confess that, when in great want of food» 
he may appear somewhat ravenous, eating fast and chewin^ on bcth sides of bis 
mouth; but, as for cleanliness, he is therein most punctilious; and when he 
was a govemor, such was his nicety in eating, that ne would take up grapes, 
and even the grains of a pomegranate, with the point of a fork.** **HowI" 
quoth Don Antonio, ** has Sanoio been a govemor ? " " Yes, i' faith, I bave," 
replied Sancho, " and of an island called Sanitaria. Ten days I govemed it at 
my own will and pleasure ; but I paid for it in sleepless nights, and leamed to 
hate with ali my heart the trade of goveming, and made such baste to leave it 
that I fell into a pit, which I thought would be my grave, but I escaped alive 
out of it, by a miracle." Hereupon Don Quixote related minutely ali the cir- 
cumstances of Sancho's govemment, to the great entertainment of the hearers. 

The dinner being ended. Don Quuote was led by his host into a distant 
apartment, in which there was no other fumiture than a small table, apparently 
of jasper, supported by a pillar of the same : and upon it was placed a bust, 
seemingly of bronze, the effigy of some high personage. After taking a tum or 
two in the room, Don Antomo said, '* Signor Don Quixote, now that we are 
alone^ I will make known to you one of the most extraordiiuury circumstances^ 
or rather, I should say, one of the greatest wonders, imaginable, upon condition 
that what I shall communicate be deposi ted in the inmost recesses of secrecy." 
** It shall be there buried," answered Don Qubcote j **and, to be more secure, 
I will cover it with a tombstone ; besides, I would have you know. Signor Don 
Antonio " (for by this time he had leamed his name), *' that you are sSdressing 
one who, though he has ears to bear, has no tongue to betray : so that if it 
please you to deposit it in my breast, be assured it is plunged into the abyss ol 
silence.** **I am satisfied, said Don Antonio, **and, confìding in your 
promise, I will at once raise your astonishment, and disburthen my own breast 
of a secret which I have long home with pain, from the want of some person 
worthy to be made a confidant in matters which are not to be reveaied to 
everybody. " 

Thus having^ by his long préamble, strongly exdted Don Quixotc'B curìodity. 
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Don Antonio made him examine careiUIly the brazen head, the table, and the 
jasper pedestal upon which it stood; he then said, '*Know, Signor Don 
Quixote, that this extraordinary bust is the production of one of the greatest 
enchanters or wizards that ever existed. He was, I believe, a Polander, and a 
disciple of the famons Escotillo/ of whom so many wonders are related. He 
was here in my house, and, for the rewàrd of a thousand crowns, fabrìcated this 
head for me, which has the virtue and property of answering to every question 
that is pnt to it After much study and labour, drawing figures, erecting 
schemes, and freqnent observation of the stars, he completed his work. To-day 
being Frìday, it is mute, bui to-morrow, signor, you shall surely witness its 
marvellous powers. In the mean time you may prepare your questions, for you 
may rely on hearing the truth." 

Don Quixotu was much astonished at what he heard, and couid scarcdy 
crédit Don Antonio's relation; but, considering how soon he should be satisfied, 
he was content to suspend his opinion, and express his acknowledgments to 
Don Antonio for so great a proof of his favour. Then leaving the chamber, and 
carefiiUy locking the door, they both retumed to the saloon, where the rest ol 
the company were diverting themselves with Sancho's account of his master's 
adventures. 

The same evening they carrìed Don Quixote abroad, to take the air, mounted 
on a large easy-paced mule, with handsome fumiture, himself unarmed, and 
with a long wrapping-coat of tawny-coloured cloth, so warm that it would bave 
put even frost into a sweat. They had given private orders to the servants to 
mnd amusement for Sancho, so as to prevent his leaving the house, as they had 
secretly fixed nn the back of Don Quixote's coat a parchment, on which was 
written in capital letters : — '*This is Don Quixote de la Mancha." 

They had no sooner set out, than the parchment attracted the eves of the 
passengers, and the inscrìption being read aloud. Don Quixote heard his name 
so freauently repeated that, tumin^ to Don Antonio with much complacency, 
he saio, " How great the prerogative of knight-errantry, since its jprofessors are 
known and renowned over the whole earth ! Observe, Signor Don Antonio, 
even the veiy boys of this city know me, although they never could bave secn 
me before I" " It is very true, Signor Don Quixote," answered Don Antonio; 
** for, as fire is discovered by its own light, so is virtue by its own excellence: 
and no renown equals in splendour that which is aequired by the profession of 
arms." 

As Don Quixote thus rode along amidst the applause of the people, a 
Castilian who had read the label on his back, exclaimea, ** What 1 Don puixote 
de la Mancha I Now the devil take thee ! How hast thou got here alive after 
the many drubbings and bastings thou hast received ? Mad indeed thou art 1 
Had thy folly been confined to thyself, the mischief had been less ; but thou 
hast the property of converting into fools and madmen ali that keep thee 
company — witness these gentlemen bere, thy present associates. Get horae^ 
blockhead, to thy wife and children; look after thy house, and leave these 
foolerìes that eat into thy brain and skim off the cream of thy understanding ! " 

**Go, friend," said Don Antonio, "look after your own business, and give 
your advice where it is reouiredj Signor Don Quixote is wise, and we, bis 
friends, know what we are doing. Virtue demands our homage wherever it is 
found ; beeone, therefore, in an evil hour, nor meddle where you are net 
called.** °*Truly," answered the Castilian, ** yoi^r worship is in the right 5 for 
to give that lunatic advice, is to kick against the pricka. Yet am I grieved that 
the good'sense which he is said to bave, should run to waste and be lost in the 
mire of knight-errantry. And may the evil hour, as your worship said, overtake 
* Michael Scotus. 
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me and ali my generation, if ever you catch me giving advìce again to anybody, 
asked or not asked, though I were to live to the age of Methusalem.*' So 
sayìng, the advìser went his way ; but the rabbie stili pressing upon them to read 
the inscription. Don Antonio contrìved to bave it removed, that they might 
proceed without intemiption. 

On the approach of night the calvacade retumed home, Tifhere preparations 
were made for a ball by the wife of Don Antonio, an accomplished and beautlM 
lady, who had invited other friends, both to do hononr to her guest, and to 
entertain them with his singular humour. The ball, which was preceded by a 
splendid repast, began about ten o'clock at night Among the ladies, there 
were two of an ardi and jocose dispositìon, maio, though they were modest, 
behaved with more freedom than usuai ; and, to divert themselves and the rest, 
so plied Don Quixote with dancing that they worried both his soul and body. 
A sight it was indeed to behold his figure, long, lank, lean, and swarthy, 
straitened in his clothes, so awkward, and with so little agiUty. 

These roguish ladies took occasion privately to pay their co^rt to him, and he 
as often repelled them ; till, at last, nnding himseìf so pressed by their amorous 
attentions — **Fugite, partes adversal*^ cried he aloud: "avaunt, ladies 1 your 
desires ar& ooison to my soul ! Leave me to repose, ye unwelcome thoughts, 
for the peeness Dulcinea del Toboso is the sole queen of my heart ! " He then 
threw himself on the floor, where he lay quite shattered by the violence of his 
exertions. Don Antonio ordered that the wearied knight should be taken up 
and carried to bed. Sancho was among the first to lend a helping band; and 
as he raised him up, " What, in Heaven's name, sir," said he, "put you upon 
this business? Think you that ali who are valiant must be caperers, or ali 
knights-errant dancing-masters ? If so, you are much mistaken, I can teli you. 
Boay of me ! some that I know would rather cut a giant's weasand than a caper. 
Had you becn for \\e s%oe-jig,* I could bave done your business for you, for I 
can frisk it away like any jer-falcon : but as for your fine dancing, I cannot 
work a stitch at it." The company were mach diverted by Sanchas remarlo, 
who now led his master to bed, where he left him well covered up, to sweat 
away the ili effects of his dancing. 

The next day, Don Antonio dctermined to make experiment of the enchantod 
head: and for that purpose the knight and squire, tne two mischievous ladies 
(who had been invited by Don Antonio's lady to sleep there that night), and two 
other fiiends, were conductcd to the chamber in which the head was placed. 
After lockiog the door, Don Antonio proceeded to explain to them the pro- 
pertiea of the miraculous bust, of which, he said, he should now for the first 
time, make trial, but laid them ali under an injunction of secrecy. The artifice 
was known only to the two gentlemen, who, had they not been apprised of it^ 
would bave been no less astonished than the rest at so ingenious a contnvance. 
The first who approached the head was Don Antonio himself^ who whispered 
in its ear, not so low but he was overheard by ali, "Teli me," said he, "thou 
wondrous head, by the virtue inherent in thee, what are my present thoughts^?" 
In a dear and distinct voice, without any perceptible motion of its lips, the head 
repUed, "I bave no knowiedge of thoughts." 

Ali were astonished to bear articulate sounds proceed from the head, beins 
convinced that no human creature present had uttered them. "Then teli me, 
said Don Antonio, ** how many persons are bere assembled ? " ** Thou and thy 
wife, with two of thy friends, and two of hers ; and also a famous knight^ callfid 
Don Quuote de la Mancha, with his squire, Sancho Panza.'' 

At these words, the hair on every head stood erect with amazement and fear. 

* " Zapatera ; " when the dance» slap tfaa iole of thdr ahoe with the palm of their hand, in 
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** Miracnloos heiid 1 " exclaimed Don Antonio (retiring a little from the bast), 
" I am now convinoed he was no impostor from whose hands I received thM^ 

wise, oracnlar, and eloquent head ! Let the experìment be now repeated hf 
someother.*' 

As women are commonly impatìent and inquisitive, one of the two ladies next 
approached the oracle. "Teli me, head," said she, **what means shall I take 
to improve my beauty t " " Be modest,*' replied the head. ** I havc done," 
said tne lady. 

Hercompanion then went up and said, "I would be glad to know, wondrous 
head, whether I am beloved by my husband." " That thon ma^ discover by 
bis conduci towards thee,*' said the oracle. " That is true," said the manied 
lady, **and the question was needless; for surdy by a man^s actions may be 
seen the trae disposition of his mind." 

One of the gentlemen now approached the bust, and said, ** Who am I?" 
** Thou knowest," was the answer. " That is not an answer to mv question — 
teli me, head, knowest thou who I am?" "Don Fedro Norir," replied the 
head. * * *Tis enough — amazing bust I " exclaimed the gentleman, ** thou knowest 
everything." 

The other gentleman then put his question. "Teli me, head, I beseech 
thee," said he, ** what are the chief wishes of my son and heir t" " Thou hast 
already heard that I speak not of thoughts," answered the head, "yet be 
assured thy son wishes to see thee entombed." ** Truly, I believe it," said the 
gentleman : " it is but too plain. I bave done." 

Then carne the lady of Don Antonio, and said, "I know not what to ask 
thee, yet I would fain know if I shall enjoy my dear husband many years.** 
Then iistening, she heard these words ! " Yes, surely, from temperance and 
a sound body thou mayst expect no less." 

Now carne the flower of chivalryj " Teli me, thou oracle of truth,** said the 
knight, "was it a reality or only an illusion that I beheld in the cave of 
Montesinos ? Will the penance imposed on my squire, Sancho Panza, ever be 
performed? Will Dulcmea ever be disenchanted ? " **What thou sa west in 
the cave," replied the bust, "partakes both of truth and falsehood : Sancho's 
penance will be slow in performance : and in due tìme the disenchantment of 
Dulcinea will be accomplished." " I am satisfied," said Don Quixote; " when 

1 shall see the lady of my soul released from ber present thialdom, fortune will 
have nothing more to give me." 

The last querist was Sancho. " Shall I," quoth he, " have another govem- 
ment ? Sbadì I quit this hungry life of squireship ? Shall I see again my wife 
and children?" "If thou retumest home," said the orade, "there shalt thou 
be a govemor, and see again thy wife and children ; and shouldst thou quit 
service^ thou wilt cease to be a squire." "Odds my life!" quoth Sancho 
Panza, " I could have told as much mys^lf, and the prophet PerogruUo * could 
have told me no more." "Beast!" quoth Don Quixote, "what answer wouldst 
thou have ? Is it not enough that the answers given thee should correspond 
with the questions ? " " Yes, trulv, sir, quite enough ; only I wish it had not 
been so sparing of its knowledge. 

Thns ended the examination of the enchanted head, which lefr the whole 
company in amazement, excepting Don Antonio's two friends. Cid Hamet 
Benengeli, however, was determined to divulge the secret of this mysterious 
head, that the world might not ascribe its extraordinary properties to witchcraft 
or necromancy. He declares, therefore, that Don Antonio caused it to be 
made in imitation of one which he had seen at Madrid, intending it for his own 

* The Spanish savinr, "The prophecies of Pcrogrullo''is of mmilar satirìcal meaning as th^' 
* Vórìtós de M. de Uk Palaisse," of the French. 
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amusement, and to surprìse the ignonmt; and he thus descrìbes the machine : The 
table, including its legs and four eagle-claws, was made of wood, and coloured 
in ìmitation of jasper. The head, being a resemblance of one of the Caesars, 
and painted like bronze, was hoUow, with an opening below correspondmg 
with another in the middle of the table, which passed tl^ough the leg, and was 
continued, by means of a metal tube, through the floor of the chamber into 
another beneath, where a person stood ready to receive the questiona, and 
return answers to the same : the voice ascending and descendìng as clear and 
articulate as through a speaking-trumpet ; and, as no marks of the passage of 
communication were visible, it was impossible to detect the cheat A shrewd, 
sensible youth, nephew to Don Antonio, was on this occasion the respondent, 
having been previously instructed by his uncle in what concemed the several 
persons with whom he was to oommunicate. The first question he readily 
answered, and to the rest he replied as his judgment directed. 

Cid Hamet further observes that this oraciidar machine continued to afford 
amusement to its owner during eight days ; when it got abroad that Don 
Antonio was in possession of an enchanted head that could speak and give 
answers to ali questions ; and, apprehensive that it might come to the ears of 
the watchful sentinels of our faith, he thought it prudent to acquaint the officeis 
')f the Inquisition with the particulars ; upon which they commanded him to 
destroy the bust^ in order to avert the rage of the ignorant populace, who 
mip^ht think the possession of it scandalous and profane. Nevertheless, in the 
opinion of Don Quixote and Sancho it remained stili an enchanted head,* and 
a true solver of questions ; more, indeed, to the satisfaction of the knight than 
of his squire. The gentlemen of the city, out of complaisance to Don Antonio, 
and for the entertainment of Don Quixote— or, rather, ,fcr theìr own amuse- 
ment — appointed a public running at the ring, which should take place in sìx 
days : but they were disappointed by an accident that will be hereauer told. 

Don Quixote^ being now desirous to view the city, thought he should be able 
to do it on foot with less molestation from the boys than if he rode; he therefore 
set out with Sancho, to perambulate the streets, attended by two servants 
assigned him by Don Antonia Quixote saw, in large letters, written over 
a door, ** Here books are printed ; " at whidi he was much pleased, for, never 
having seen the operation of printing, he was curious to know how it was 
perfonned. He entered it, with his followers, and saw workmen drawing off 
the sheets in one place, correcting in another, composing in this, revising in 
that — ^in short, ali that was to be seen in a ^reat printing-house. 

The knight inquired successively of severa! workmen what they were employed 
npon, and was gratified by their ready information. Making the same mouinr 
ot one man, he answered, **I am composing for the press, sir, a work wnich 
that gentleman there" — ^pointìng to a person of grave appearance — **has trans- 
lated from the Italian into our Castilian." **What tiUe does it bear?" said 
Don Quixote. "The hook in Italian, sir," answered the author, "is called 
Le Bagatelle.*' '' And what answers to Bagatelle in our language?" said Don 
Quixote. " Le Bagatelle," said the author, **signifie8 trifles ; but though its 
title promises little, it contains much good and substantial matter." *' I know 
a little," quoth Don Quixote, '*of the Tuscan language, and piqué myself upon 
my redtation of some of Ariosto's stamns ; but, good sir, teli me^ I beseech 

^ By the importanoe given to the Eochanted Head, it would seem that in tao timo of 
Cervantes it was a novdty in Spain, whers the people. being accustoraed to hear much of 
miracles wrought by the aid of good or bad agents, were likely to view it with extraordinary 
Interest, and perfaaps give full credit to its oracular powers ; tor whidi reason, no doubt, the 

Save historìan Cid Hamet has here thought it necessary to set the world rìght, and uiow 
at it was ali a trìck, having really nothing in it either magìcal or supematursJ. 
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you (and I ask not to ascertah^ your skill, but merely out of curiosity), have you 
ever, in the course of your studies, met with the word piotata V^ **Yes, 
frequently," replied the author. **And how do you translate it into Castilian?" 
quoth Don Quixote. "How should I translate k," replied the author, **bat 
by the word olla t ** 

** Body of me," saìd Don Quixote, " what a progress you have made, signor, 
in the Tuscan language ! I would venture a good wager that where the Tuscan 
saysfiacef you say, in Castilian, plaze; and where he says piu^ you say, mcu ; 
and j«, you translate by the word arriba; and giù by aboxo^ " I do so, most 
certainly," quoth the author, " for such are the corresponding words." *' And 
yet I dare say, sir," quoth Don Quixote, " that you are scarcely known in the 
world : — but it is the fate of ali ingenious men. What abilities are lost, what 
genius obscured, and what talents despised ! Nevertheless, I cannot but think 
that translation from one language into another, unless it be from the noblest of 
ali languages, Greek and Latin, is like presenting the back of a piece of tapestry, 
where, though the figures are seen, they are obscured by innunìerable knots and 
ends of thread ; very different from the smooth and agreeable texture of the 
proper fece of the work ; and to translate easy languages of a similar con- 
struction requires no more talent than transcribihg one paper from another. 
But I would not hence infer that translating is not a laudable exercise ; for, a man 
may be worse and more unprofitably employed. Nor can my observation apply 
to the two celebrated translators, Doctor Christopher de Figueroa, in bis Pastor 
Fido, and Don John de Xanrigui, in his Aminta; who, with singular felicity, 
have made it dimcult to decide which is the translation and which is the originaL 
But teli me, signor, is this hook printed at your charge, or have you sola the 
copyright to some bookseller ? " 

"I print it, sir, on my own account," answered the author, "and expect 
a thousand ducats by this first impresslon of two thousand copies ; at six reals 
each copy they will go off in a trice." ** 'Tis mighty well," quoth Don Quixote ; 
"though I fear you kn< — ^"*^ '-'^'■*- -r^t.^ i._:_i.> ^r u^^i — n j 1.1. 1- — 
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there is amongst them. Take my word for it, you will find a burden of two 
thousand volumes upon your back no trifling matter — especially if the hook be 
defìcient in sprightliness." " What, sir ! " cried the author, " would you have 
me give my labour to a bookseller, who, if he paid me three maravedis for it, 
would think it abimdant, and say I was favoured ? No, sir, fame is not my 
object : of that I am already secure ; profit is what I now seek, without which 
fame is nothing." 

"Well, Heaven prosper you, sir!" said the knìght, whò, passing on, 
observèd a man correcting a sheet of a hook entitled, "The Light of the 
SouL" On seeing the title he said, "Books of this kind, numerous as they 
already are, ought stili to be encouraged; for numerous are the benighted 
sinners that require to be enlightened. He went forward and saw anothei 
book under the corrector*s band, and, on inquiring the title, they told him it 
was "the second part of the ingenious gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
written by such a one, of Tordesillas. " I know something of that book," 
quoth Don Quixote ; " and, on my conscience, I thought it had been bumt 
long before now for its stupidity ; but its Martinmas * will come, as it does to 
every hog, Works of invention are only so far good as they come near to 
truth and probability : as general history is valuable in proportion as it is 
authcntic." 

So saying he went out of the printing-house, apparently in disgust On the 
same day Don Antonio proposed to show him the galleys at that time lying in 
the road ; which ddighted oancho, as the sight was new to him. Don Antonio 
* The feast of St- Martin was the time for killinif hogs for bacon. 
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gare notice to the Commodore of the four galleys of his intcntion to visit him 
that aftemoon, with his guest, the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, whose 
name by this time was well known m the city : and what befel him there shall 
be told in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER LXIIL 

OfSanchoPanseùs misfortune on board the galleys; awlthe extraordinary 
adventurc of the beautiful Moor, 

Don Quixote made profound reflections on the answers of the enchanted 
head, none giving him the slightcst hint of any imposition practìsed upon him, 
and ali centering in the promise on which he relied, of the disenchantment of 
Dulcinea ; and he exulted at the prospect of its speedy accomplishment As for 
Sancho, though he abhorred being a goveraor, he stili felt some desìre to 
command agaìn, and he obcyed : — such, unfortunately, is the effect of power 
once enjoyed, though it were only the shadow of it I 

In the aftemoon. Don Antonio Moreno and his two friends, with Don 
Qubcote and Sancho, sallied forth, with an intention to go on board the 
galleys ; and the Commodore, who was already apprised of their coming, no 
sooner perceived them approach the shore than he ordered ali the gdleys 
to strike their awnings, and the musicians to play? at the same time he sent 
out the pinnace, sprcad with rich carpets and crimson velvet cushions, .to 
convey them on board. The moment Don Quixote entered the boat, he was 
saluted by a discharge of artillery from the forocastle guns of the captain 
galley, which was repeated by the rest ; and as he ascended the side of the 
vessd, the crew gave him three cheers, agreeable to the custom of receiving 
persons of rank and distinction. When on deck, the commander, who was 
a nobleman of Valencia, • gave him his band, and embracùig him, said, " This 
day, sir knight, will I mark with white, as one of the most fortunate of my 
life, in having been introduced to Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha, in whom 
is combined and centered ali that is valuable in knight-errantry." 

Don Quixote replied to him in terms no less courteous ; exceedingly elated to 
fand himself so honoured. The visitors were then conducted to the quarter- 
deck, which was richly adomed, and there seatcd themselves. Presently the 
signal was given for the rowers to strip, when instantly a vast range of naked 
bodies were exposed to view, that fiUed Sancho with terror ; and when, in a 
moment after, the whole deck was covered with its awniag, he thought ali the 
devils were let loose. But this prelude was sugar-cake and honey compared 
with what followed. 

Sancho had seated himself on the right side of the deck, and dose to the 
stemmost rower, who, being instructed what he was to do, seized upon the 
squire, and, lifting him up, tossed him to the next man, and he to a third, and 
so on, passing from bank to bank through the whole range of slaves, with such 
astonishing celerily that he lost his sight with the motion, and fancied that tl^e 
devils themselves were carrying him away ; nor did De stop till he had made the 
circuit of the vessel and was again replaced on the quarter-dock, wherc they left 
tiie poor man, bruised, breathless, and in a cold sweat, scarcely knowing what 
had befallen him. 

* Don Fedro CoIodui, Count d'Elda, commanded the squadron of Barcelona, in 10x4, when 
the Moots were expelled from Spain 
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Don Quixote, who beheld Sancho's flight without wincs» asked the general if 
khat was a ceremony oommonly practised upon persons nrst coming aboard the 
galleys : for if so, added he, he must claim an exemption, having no inclination 
to perform the Uke exercise ; then, rising up, and grasping his sword, he vowed 
to God that if any one presumed to lay hold of him to tosa him in that manner, 
he would hew their souls out 

At that instant they stmck the awning, and, with a great noise, loweied the 
main-yard from the top of the mast to the bottom. Sancho thought the sky 
was falling off its hinges and tumbling upon his head ; and stooping down, he 
dapped it in terror between his legs. Nor was Don Quixote without alarm, as 
plainly appeared by his countenance and manner. With the same swiftneas and 
noise, the yard was again hoisted, and durìnjg ali these operations not a word 
was heard. The boatswain now made the signal for weighing anchor, and, at 
the same time, with his whip, he laid about him on the shoulders of the slaves, 
while the vessel gradually moved from the shore. Sancho seeing so many red 
feet (for such the oars appeared to him) in motion ali at once, said to himsel^ 
'* Ay, these indeed are real enchantments 1 and not the things we have seen 
before ! — I wondcr what these unhappy wretches have done to be flogged at tlns 
rate. And how does that whistling feUow dare to whip so many? Surely, this 
must be purgatory at least" 

Don Quixote seeing with what attention Sancho observed ali that passed, 
'*Ah, friend Sancho,"' said he, *'if thou wouldst now but strip to the waìst, 
and place thyself among these gentlemen, how easily and expeditiously mightest 
thou put an end to the enchantment of Dulcinea ! For, having so many com- 
panions in pain, thou wouldst feel but little of thìne own ; besides, the sage 
Merlin wouid perhaps reckon every lash of theirs, coming from so good a band, 
for ten of those which, sooner or later, thou must gìve thysel£" 

The coxnmander would have asked what lashes he spoke of, and what he 
meant by the disenchantment of Dulcinea, but was prevented by informatioB 
that a signal was perceived on the fort of Montjuich, of a vessel with oars being 
in sight to the westward. On hearing this, he leaped upon the middle gangway 
and cheered the rowers, sapng, " Pulì away, my lads, let her not escape us; 
s^e must be some Moorish tluef !" The other galley now coming up to the 
Commodore for orders, two were commanded to push out to sea immediatdy, 
while he attacked them on the land side, and thus they would be more certain 
of their prey. The crews of the different galleys plied their oars with such dili- 
gence that they seemed to fly. A vessel was soon descrìed about two miles ofl^ 
which they judged to be one of fourteen or fìfteen banks of oars ; but on dis- 
covering the galleys in chase, she immediately made off, in the hope of escaping 
by her swiftness. Unfortunately, however, for her, the captain galley was a 
remarkablv fast sailer, and gained upon her so quickly that the corsairs seeing 
they could not escape a superior force, dropped their oars, in order to yield 
themselves prìsoners, and not exasperate the commander of the galley by their 
obstinacy. But fortune ordained otherwise, for, just as the captain galley had 
nearly closed with her, and she was summoned to surrender, two drunken Turks, 
who with twelve others were on board, discharged their muskets, with which 
they killed two of our soldiers upon the prow ; whereupon the commander swore 
he would not leave a man of them alive ; and, coming up with ali fuiy to board 
her, she slipped away under the oars of Uie galley. The gaUey ran ahead some 
distance : in the mean time the corsairs, as their case was desperate, endeavoured 
to make off: but their presumptioi^ only aggravated their misfortune : for the 
captain-galley presently overtook them again, when, clapping her oars on the 
vessel, she was instantly taken possession of, without more bloodshed. 

By fhis time the two other g^eys had come up, and ali four retumed, with 
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tfae captoied yessè!, to thór fonner station near the shore, where a multitude of 
people had assembled to see what had been taken. On coming to anchor, the 
commander sent the pinnace on shore for the viceroy, whora he saw waiting to 
be conveyed on board, and at the same tìme ordered the maìn-yard to be lowered, 
intending,. without delay, to bang the master of the vessel and the rest of the 
Turks he had taken in her, about six-and-thirty in number, ali stout fellows, and 
most of them musketeers. The commander inquired which was their master, 
when one of the captives (who was afterwards discovered to be a Spanish 
renegado), answering him in Castilian, '* That yomig man, sir, is our captain,'' 
said he, pointing to a youth of singular grace and beauty, seemingly under twenty 
years of age. ** Teli me, iU-advised dog," said the Commodore, "what moved 
you to kìll my soldiers, when you saw it was impossible to escape ? Is this the 
respect due to captain-galleys f Know you not that temerìty is not valour, and 
that doubtful hópes should make men bold, but not rash ?" 

The youth would have replied, but the Commodore left him to receive the 
viceroy, who was at that moment entering the galley, wìth a numerous train of 
servants and others. ** You have had a fine clui^e, Commodore," said the vice- 
roy. '* So fine," answered the other, <* that the sport is not yet over, aft your 
excellency shall see." " How so t" rq>lied the viceroy. ** Because," replied 
the Commodore, " these dogs, against ali law and reason, and the custom of war, 
having killed two of my best soldiers, I have swom to bang every man I took 
prìsoner, espedally that beardless rogue there, master of the br^antine ;'* point- 
mg to one who had bis hands tie^ and a lope about bis neck, standmg in 
expectation of immediate death. 

The viceroy was much struck with hìs' youth, bis hmidsome person, and 
redgned behaviour, and felt a great desile to save him. " Teli me, corsaif," 
said he^ <* what art thou ? a Turk, Moor, or renegado ?" *' I am ndóier Turk, 
Moor, nor renegado," replied the youth, in the Castilian tongue. " What, then, 
art thou?" demanded the viceroy. ''A Christian woman, sir," answered the 
yjuth. *' A woman and a Christian, in this garb, and in such a post 1 " said the 
viceroy : <'this is indeed more wonderful tlum oredible.'' 

** Gentlemen," said the yoùth, "allow me to teli you the brief stoij of my 
life : it will not long delay your revenge." The request was uiged so piteously, 
that it was impossible to deny it, and the Commodore told him to pioceed, but 
not to expect pardon for hìs ofTence. The youth then spoke as follows i — 

" I am of tnat unhappy natìon whose miserìes are fresh in your memorìes. 
My parents being of Moorish tace, I was hurrìed into Barbary by the current oi 
their misfortunes, but more especially by the obstinacy of two of my uncles, 
with whom I in vain pleaded that I was a Christian. Trae as my declaration 
vras, it had no iniluence either on them or the officers diarged with our expuT- 
sion, who believed it to be only a pretext for remaining in the country where I 
was bòm. My father, a pradent man, was a true Christian, and my mother 
also, from whom, with a mother's early nourishment, I imbibed the Catholic 
faith. 

" I was virtuously reared and educated, and neither in language nor behaviour 
gave indication of my Moorish descent. With these endowments, as I grew up 
what little beauty I have began to appear, and, in spite of mv reserve and sedu- 
sion, I was seen by a youth called lìon Gaspar Gregorio, eldest son of a gentle- 
man whose estate was dose to the town in which we lived. How we met, and 
conversed together, how he was distracted for me, and how I was little less 
so for him, would be tedious to relate, espedally at a time when I am under 
apprehensions that the crael cord whidi ihreatens me may cut short my narra» 
tive. I will therefore only say that Don Gregorio resolved to bear me company 
in our banishment ; and acoprdingly he joined the Moorish exiles, whnne lao* 
rOL. II. R 
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gnage he understood, and getting acqnainted with my two nndo» who had the 
diarge of me» we ali went together to Baiiiary, and took up our residence ac 
Algiers, or, I should rather say, purgatory itseUf. My iather, onthe first notice 
of onr hanishment, had pnidentìy retired to a place of refuge in some other 
Christian country, leaving mach i^nable proper^ in pearls anid jewels seereted 
in a certain place, whidi he disoovered to me alone, with strict orders not to 
touch it until his return.- 

"On arriving at Algiers, the king, understanding that I was beautiful and 
rich — a report which afìerwards tumed to my adrantage-— sent for me, and 
asked me many questiona concernine my country and the wealth I had brought 
with me. I told him where we had resided, and also what money and jewels 
had been left concealed, and said that if I might be permitted to return, the 
treasures oould be easily brought awar. Tliit I told lum in the hope that his 
avance would protect me from his violence. 

** While the king was making these inquiries, information was brought to him 
that a youth of extraordinary beauty had acoompanied me from Spain. I knew 
that they could mean no other than Don Gaspar Gr^orio^ for he tndeed is 
most beautiful, and I was alarmed to think of the duiger to which he was 
exposed among barbarians, where^ as I was told, a handsome youth is mòre 
TBlued than the most beautiful woman. The king ordered him to be brought 
into his piesence, asking me, at the same time, if what had been s»id of him 
was trae. Inspired, as I believe^ by some good angel, I told him that the 
person they so oommended was not a young man, but one of my own sex, and 
begged his permission to bave her dressed in her proper attire, whereby her fidi 
beauty would be seen, and she would be spared tne coniiision of appeanng 
beibre his majesty in that unbecoming habit He consented, and said that the 
next dav he would speak with me about my returning to Spàtn for the treasure 
which had been leti behind. I then repaired to Don Gaspar, and having 
informed him of his danger, dressed him like a Moorìsh lady, and the same day 
introduced him as a female (o the king. His majesty was struck with àdmira- 
tion, voA. determined to resenre the supposed lady as a present to die Grand 
Signor ; and in the mean tUne, to avoia the temptation of so great a beauty 
among his own women, he gave him in charge to a Moorìsh lady, of distinction, 
to whose house he was immediately conveyed. 

'* The grìef which this separation caused — ^fòr I will not deny that I love him 
^-can only be imagined by those who bave felt the pangs of parting.love. By 
the king's order, I presently embarked in this Tesael, aocompanied by the two 
Turks-^e same that killed your soldiers ; and this man uso, who spoke to 
you forst, and whom, though a renegado, I know to be a Christian in his heart» 
and more indined to stay in Spain uan return to Barbary. The rest are Moors 
and Turks employed as rowers ; their orders were to set ,me and the renegado 
on shore, in the habits of Christiana, on the nearest coast of Spain ; but mese 
insolent Turks, r^[ardless of their^duty, must needs cruìse alon^ the coast, in 
the hope of taking some prize before they had landed us : feanng, if we had 
been first set on shore, we might be induced to give information that such a 
vessel was at sea, and thereby expose her to be taken. Last night we made 
this shore, not suspecting that any galleys were so near us ; but, being discovered, 
we are now in your hands. Don Gregorio remains among the Moors as a 
wóman, and in danger of his life; and bere am I, with my hands bound» 
expecting, or rather fearìng, to lose that life which, indeed, is now scarcely 
worth preserving. This, sir, is my lamentable stoiy : ec^ually true and wretched. 
Ali r entreat of vou is to let me die like a Christian, smoe^ as I have told you, 
I have no share m die guilt of my nation." 
Here she ceased, and the tears that filled her lovely ejres drew many £n>m those 
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of her auditoTs. The vicero; Mmself was mucb affected, beiiìg a huxnane and 
compassionate man, and he went up to her to untie the còrd with which her 
beantìfiil hands were fastened. 

~ While the Christian Moor was relating her story, an old pilgrim, who carne 
a-board the galley with the vicero/s attendants, iixed his eyes on her, and 
scarcely had Mie finished when, rushing towards her, he cried, " O, Anna Felix ! 
my dear, unfortunate daughter I I am thy father Ricote, and was retuming to 
seek thee, being unable to live without thee, who art my very soul." 

At these words Sancho raised his head, which he had hithertó held down, 
niminating on what he had lately suffered, and, staring at the pilgrìm, recog- 
nised the same Ricote whom he had met with upon the day he had quitted his 
govemment ; he was also satisfied that the damsel was indeed his daughter, 
who, lipw being unbonnd, was embracing her father, mingling her tears with 
his. ** This, gentlemen," said he, ** is-my daughter, happy in her name alone ; 
Anna Fdix she is called, with the sumame of Ricot«, as famous for her own 
beauty as for her father's riches. I left my native country to seek in foreign 
kingdoms a safe retreat ; and having found one in Geimany, I retumed in this 

Silgrim's habit to seek my daughter, and talee away the property 1 had left 
f y daughter yh& gone, but the treasure I bave in my possession ; and now, by 
a strange tum of fortune, I bave found her, who is my greatest treasure. If our 
innocence and our united tears, through the uprìghtness of your justice, can open 
the gates of mercy, let it be extended to us, who never in thought offended 
Ton, nor in anywise conspired with those of our nation who bave been justly 

Sancho now putting in his word, said, *' I know Ricote well, end answer 
Ibr the truth of what he says of Anna Felix being his daughter ; but as for the 
story of going and coming^ and of his good or bad ìntentions, I meddle not 
with them." 

An incident so remarkable could not fai! to make a strong impression upon 
ali who were present ; so that the Commodore, sharing in the common feehn^ 
said to the fior captive : "My oath, madam, is washed away with your tears ; 
tive^ fisiir Anna Felix, ali the years Heaven has aliotted you, and let punish- 
ment fall on the daves who alone are gnilty.*' Upon which he gave orden 
that the two Turks who had killed his soldiers should be hanged at the yard* 
arm. But the viceroy eamestly pleaded for their pardon, as the crime they had 
còmmitted was rather the effect of frenzy than design ; and the commander, 
whòse rage had now subsided, yielded, not unwillhigly, to his request. 

They now consulted on the means of Don Gregorìo's deliverance. Ricote 
offered jewels, then in his possession, to the amount of more than two thou* 
sand ducats, towards efTecting it; but the expedient most approved was the 
proposai of the renegado, who ofiered to return to Algiers in a snudi bark of 
six Danks, manned with Christians, for he knewwhen andwhere he might land, 
and was, moreover, acquainted with the house in which Don Gregorio was 
kept Some doubts were expressed whether the Christian sailors could be 
safely trusted with the renep^ado ; but they were removed by the confìdence in 
him expressed by Anna Felix, and the promise of her father to ransom them in 
case they should be taken. 

The viceroy then retumed on shore, chai^ng Don Antonio Moreno with 
the care of Ricote and his daughter ; desiring him at the same time to com» 
mand anything that, in his own house, might conduce to their entertainment - 
•neh was the kindness and good-will mspired by beauty and misfortune. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Treating ofthe aéhenture wkkh gave Don Qiàxote mort vexaiùm ikan any 
whiek hadhitk^rto befaUen htm, 

It is rèlated in thishistory that the wife of Don Antonio Moreno, received 
Anna Felix with extreme pleasure» and was equally delighted with her be^ty 
and good sense : for the young huiy exoeUed in both ; and from ali parts of the 
city people carne in ciowds to see her, as if they had been brought together by 
the sound of belL Don Quixote took occasion to inform Don Antonio thathe 
couid by no means approve of the expedient they had adopted for the redemp- 
tion of Don Gregorio, as being more dan^rous than pzomising : a mach surer 
way, he added, would be to land him, with his borse and arms, in Barbary, 
and they would see that he would fetch the young gentleman off, in spite of the 
whole Moorish race — as Don Gayferos had done by his spouse Melisendxa. 

'' Remember, sir," quoth Sandio^ " that when Signor Don Gayferos rescued 
his wife, and carried her into Franca, it was ali done on dry land ; but bere, if 
we chance to rescue Don Gregorio, our road lies directly over the sea." *' For 
ali things except death there is a remedy," replied Don Quixote : " let a vessel 
be reac^ on shore to receive us, and the whole world shall not prevent our 
embarkation." "O master of mine, you are a rare contri\er,'' said Sàncho, 
'* but saying is one thin£[, and doine is another ; for my part, I stick to the 
ren^gado, who seems an honest, good sort of man." " ììf the ren^^ulo diould 
&ÌI," said Don Antonio, **it willthen be time for os to accept the ofTer of the 
great Don Quixote." Two days after that, the ren^;ado sailed in a small baik 
of twelve oars, with a crew of stout and resolute fellows, and in two days after 
that, the galleys departed for the Levant, the viceroy having promised the Com- 
modore an account of the fortunes of Don Gregorio and Anna Felu. 

One moming, Don Quùcote haviag sallied forth to talee the air on the strand, 
armed at ali points — ^his favourite costume^ for arms, he said, were his omament, 
and fi^ting his recreation — ^he observed a knight advandng towards him, armed 
also luce himsd^ and hearing a shìeld, on which was portrayed a resplendent 
moon : and when near enough to be heard, in an ^levated voice he addre^ed 
himself to Don Quixote, saying: ** lUustrìous knìfi'ht, and never-enough- 
renowned Don Qiùxote de la Mancha, I am the knight of the White Moon, 
of whose incredible achievements, peradventure, you nave heard. I come to 
engagé in combat with you, and to try the strength of )rour arm, in order to 
roSkit you confess that my mistress, whoéver she may be, is beyond comparison 
more beautiful than your Dulcinea del Toboso : — a truth, which if you fairly 
confess, you will spare your own life, and me the trouble of taking it The 
terms of the combat I require are, that if the victwy be mine^ you relinquish 
arms and the search of adventures for the space of one year, and that, retuming 
forthwith to your own dwelfing, you there live during that period in a state <« 
profound quiet, which will tend both to your temporal and spiritual welfare ; 
Dut i^ on the contrary, my head shall lie at your mercy, then snall the spoils of 
my borse and arms be yours, and the fame of my exploits transferred \a you. 
Consider which is best for you, and determine quickly, for this very day must 
décide our fete.**. 

Don Quixote was no less surpiìsed at the arrogance of the knight of the 
White Moon than the reason he gave for challenging him; and, with mudi 
gravity and composure, he answered, "Knight of the White Moon, whose 
mchievements bave not as yet reached my ears, I dare swetur vou liave never 
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seen the illostrìpus Dulcinea; for, if so, I am confìdent yon would bave taken 
care not to engagé in thìs trial, since the sight of ber must bave convinced you 
that there never was, nor ever can be, beauty comparable to bers ; and, tbere* 
' fóre, witbout giving you the Ile, I only afiìrm that you are mistaken, and accept 
your challenge ; and that toc upon the spot, even now, tbis very da^, as you 
desire. Of your condìtions» I accept ali but the transfer of your exploits, whicb 
being unknown to me!, I sball remain contented witb my own, such as they are. 
Choose then your ground, and expect to meet me; and he wbom Heaven 
fevours may St. Peter bless I ** 

In the mean time, the vìceroy, wbo bad been informed of the appearance 01 
- the stranger knight, and that he was holding parley witb Don Quixote, hastened 
to the scene of action, accompanied by Don Antonio and several otbers : not 
doubting but that it was some new devìce of tbeirs to amuse tbemselves with 
the knight. He arrìved just as Don Quixote bad wbeeled Hozinante about to 
tike the necessary ground for bis career, and perceiving tbat they were ready 
for the onset, be went up and inquired the cause of so sudden an encounter. 
The knight of the White Moon told him it was a question of pre-eminence in 
beauty, and then briefly repeated what he bad said to Don Quixote, mentìoning 
the conditions of the combat The viceroy, in a whisper to Don Antonio, 
àsked him if be knew the stranger knight, and wbether it was soqie jest upon 
Don Quixote. Don Antonio assured bim, in reply, tbat he neither knew wbo 
he was, nor wbether thìs challenge was in jest or eamest Puzzled witb tbis 
answer, the viceroy was in doubt wbether or not be should interpose, and 
prevent the encounter ; but being assured it could only be some pleasantry, be 
witbdrew, saying, " Valorous knigbts, if there be no choice between confessiou 
and deatb ; if Signor Don Quixote persists in denying, and you, Sir Knight of 
the White Moon, in affirming, to it, gentlemen, in Heaven*s name !" . 

The knigbts made their acknowledgments to the viceroy for bis gradous 
permission ; and now Don Quixote, recommending bimself to Heaven, and (as 
usuai on such occasions) to -bis lady Dulcinea, retired again to take a larger 
compass, seeing bis adversary do the like ; and witbout sound of trumpet or 
otber warlike instrument, to give signal for the onset, they botb tumed their 
borses about at the same instant ; but be of the White Moon being mounted on 
the fleetest steed, met Don Qufacote befofe be bad run half bis career, and then, 
witbout toucbìng bim witb bis lance, whicb he seemed purposely to mise, he 
encountered bim witb such im^uosity that botb borse and rider came to the 
ground ; he then sprang upon him, and, dapping bis lance to bis vizor, be said, 
" Knight, you are vanquisned and a dead man, if you confess not, according to 
the conditiohs of our challenge." 

Don Quixote, bruised and stunned, witbout lifting up bis vizor, and as if 
speaking from a tomb, said in a feeble and low voice, " Dulcinea del Toboso is 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and I am the most unfortunate knight 
on eartb, nor is it just that my weakness should discredit thìs truth ; knì^t, 
push on your lance, and take away my life, since you bave despoiled me of my 
nonour." 

"Not so, by my life !" ouotb he of the White Moon: "long may the 
beauty and fame of the lady Dulcinea del Toboso flourìsb l Ali I demand of 
the great Don Quixote is, that be submit to one year's domestic repose and 
rapite from the exercise of arms." 

The viceroy. Don Antonio, with man^ otbers, were witnesses to ali tbat 
passed, and now heard Don Qtùxote promise that, since be required notbing of 
nim to the preradice of bis lady Dulcinea, he should fnlfìl the terms of their 
enragement with the punctuality of a true knight. 

Tbis (dedaratioD being made^ he of the White Moon tumed about his borse, 
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and bowing to the vìceroy, aX a half-gallop entered the city, wMther Hie 
viceroy ordered Don Antonio to foUow firn, and by ali means to leam who he 
was. They now raised Don Quixote from the ground, and, uncovering hU 
face, found hhn pale, and bedewed with cold sweat, and Rozinante in soch a 
plieht that he was unable to stir. 

^ Sancho^ quite sorrowfol and cast down, knew not what to do or say ; some- 
tiines he fimded he was dreaming; at others, that the whole was an affair of 
witchcraft and enchantment Ile saw his master discomfited, and boimd, by 
his oath, to lay aside arms for a whole year 1 His glory, therefore, he thooght 
was for ever extinguisbed, and his hopes of greatness scattered, like smoke^ to 
the wind. Indeed he was afraid that botb horse and rider were crippled, ami 
hoped that it would prove no worse. 

r inally, the vanquished knìght was conveyed to the city in a diair, whidi 
had been ordered by the viceroy, who retumed thi&er himsd^ impotìent for 
some Information conoemìng the knight who had left Don Quixote in mch evil 
plìght. 



CHAPTER LXV, 

ÌH whkh an acceuni ispven who the Knight ofthe White Minm was ; amf oj 
the deliverance of Don Gregorio ; with other evenite 

Don Antonio Moreno rode into the city after the kni^ of the White 
Moon, who was also pursued to his inn by a swarm of boys ; and he had no 
sooner entered the chamber where his squìre waited to dìsarra him, than he was 
greeted by the inquisitive Don Antonio. Conjecturing the object of his visit, 
he said, ** I doubt not, signor, but that your design is to leam who I am ; and 
as there is no cause for concealment, while my servant is unannii^ me, I will 
inform you without reserve. My name, signor, is the bachelor Sampson Corrasco, 
and I am of the same town with Don Quixote de la Mancha, whose madness 
and foUy bave exdted the pity of ali who knew him. I bove felt, for my own 
part, particularly concemed, and, believing his recovery to depend upon his 
remaining quietly at home, my projects bave been solely directed to that end. 
About three months ago I sallied forth on the highway like a knight-enanl, 
styling myself Knight of the Mirrors, intendine to f^t and conquer my friend, 
without doing him harm, and making his submÌBsion to my will tne condition ot 
our combat Never doubting of success, I expected to send him home for 
twelve months, and ho^^ed that, during that time, he might be restored to lus 
senses. But fortune ordained it otherwise, for he vas the Victor ; he tumUed 
me from my horse, and thereby defeated my design. He pursued his joumey, 
and I retumed home vanquished, abashed, and nurt by my fìji However, I 
did not relinquish my project, as you bave seen this day ; and, as he is so exact 
and punctual in observing the laws of knight-eirantiy, he will doubtless observe 
my injunctions. And now, sir, I bave cmly to b^ that you will not discover 
me to Don Quixote, that my good intentions may take effec^ and bis under* 
standing be restored to him, which, when freed from the follies of chivalry, is 
excellent." 

**0, siri" excbumed Don Antonio, "what bave you to answer for in 
robbing the world of so diverting a madman ? Is it not plaiii, sir, that no 
benefit to be derìved from his recovery can be set against the pleasure which his 
♦xtravagances afford ? But I fancy, sir, his case is beyond the reach of your art ; 
and, Heaven forgive me ! I cannot forbear wishing you may fail in your endea- 
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V0111S : for bv his cure we should lose not only the pleasantrìes of the knight, 
but those of bis Muire» which are enough to transform Melancholy herself mto 
mirth. Nevertheless, I will be silent, and wait in the full expectation that 
Signor Carrasco will lose his labòur." ** Yet, ali things considered,** said the 
bachelor, '* the business is in a promising way — I have no doubt of success." 

Don Antonio then politely took his leave ; and that same day the bachelor, 
after having his armour tied upon the back of a mule, mounted his charger, 
and quitted the city, directing ms course homewards, where he arrived without 
meeting with any adventure on the roa^ worthy of a place in this faithful history. 
Don Antonio reported his conversation with the bachelor Carrasco to the vice* 
roy, who r^retted that such conditions should have been imposed upon Don 
Quixote, as they might put an end to that diversion which he had so liberally 
supphed to ali who were aoquainted with his whimsical tum of mind. 

During sue days Don Quixote ke{)t his bed, melancholy, thoughtful, and out 
of humour, stili dwelling upon his unfortunate overthrow. Sancho strove 
hard to comfort him : ''Cheer up, my dear master,'* said he^ "pluck up a 
good heart, sir, and be thankful you have come off without a broken rib. 
Remember, sir, ' they that give must take ;' and *every hook has not its flitch.'^ 
Come, t:omc^ sir — a fìg for the doctor I you have no need of him. Let us pack' 
up, and be iogging homeward, and leave this rambling up and down to seek 
adventures the Lord knows where — odds bodikins 1 after ali, I am the greaiest 
loser, though mayhap your worship suffers the most ; for though, after a taste 
of goveming, I now loathe it, I have never lost my longing for an earldom or 
• countship, which I may whistle for if your worship renises to be a king, by 
gì ving up kmght*errantry. " " Peace, friend Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, * * and 
remember that my retirement is not to exceed a year, and then 1 will resumé 
my honourable profession, and shall not want a kingdom for myself, nor an 
earldom for thee." '* Heaven grant it, and sin be dea? 1 " quoth Sancho ; ''for 
I have always been told that good expectation is better than bad possession." ' 

Here their conversation was interrupted by Don Antonio, who entered the 
chamber with signs of great joy. " Reward me, Signor Don Quixote,** said 
he, **for my good news — ^Don Gregorio and Uie renegado are safe in the 
harbour — ^in the harbour, said I ? — by this time they are at the vicero/s 
palace, and will be here presently.** Don Quixote seemed to revive by this 
mtelligence. *' Truly,*' said he, " I am almost sorry at what you teli me, for, 
had it happened otherwise, I should have gone over to Barbaiy, where, by the 
force of my arm, I should have given liberty not only to Don Gregorio, but to 
iill the Christian captives in that land of idavery. But what do I say? wretch 
that I am 1 Am I not vanquished ? Am I not overthrown ? Am I not for- 
bidden to unsheathe my sword for twelve whole months ? Why, then, do I 
promise and vaunt ? A distaff better becomes my band than a sword I *' 

**No more, sir,*' quoth Sancho : "let the hen live, though she have the pip; 
to-day for you, aiìd to-morrow for me ; and, as for these matters of encounters 
and bangs, never trouble your head about them ; he that falls to-day may rise 
to-morrow ; unless he chooses to lie in bed and groan, instead of getting into 
beart and spirits, ready for fresb encounters. Rise, dear sir, and wucome Don 
Gr^orio ; for, bv the bustle in the house^ I reckon he is come»*' 

^d this was the fact Don Gregorio, after giving the viceroy an account of 
the expedition, impatient to see his Anna Feluc, hastened with his deliverer, 
the renegado^ to Don Antonio*s house. The female dresi, in which he had 
escaped, he had exchanged for that of a captive who had come off with them ; 
yet even in that disguise his handsome exterior commanded respect and admi- 
Tatìon. He was vonng, too, for he seemed to be not more than seventeen or 
eighteen years 01 age. Ricote and his daughter went out to meet him— the 
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father with tears, and the daughter with modest joy. The young couple did 
not embrace ; for trae and ardent love shrinks from public freedom of be- 
havionr. Their beauty was universally admired, and, uiough they spoke not 
to each other, their eyes modestly revealed their joyful and pure emotions. 
The renegado gave a short account of his voyage, and the means he had em- 
ployed to accomplish the purpose of the expedition ; and Don Gr^orio told 
the story of his difficulties and embarrassments, during his confinement, with 
good sense and discretion above his years. Ricote fiillv satisfied the boatmen, 
as well as the renegado, who was forthwith restored to the bosom of the church, 
and from a rotten member became, through penance and trae repentance» dean 
and sound. 

A few days after, the viceroy and Don Antonio consulted together how pjer- 
mission might be obtained for Anna Felix and her father to reside in Spain ; being 
convinced there was nothing improper in such an indulgence tó so Christian a 
daughter and so well-dispo^ a &ther. Don Antonio ofTered to ncgotiate the 
affair himself at court, having occasion to go thither upon other business ; and 
intimated that much might be done there by favour or gold. "No^'* said 
Ricote, who was present ; " there is nothine; to be expected from such means ; 
neither prayers, promises, nor gold, avail with the great Beraardino de Velasco, 
count of Salazar, who was charged by the king with our expulsion ; and, thou^ 
disposed to temper justice with mercy, yet, seeing the whole body of our nation 
corrapt, instead of emollients he has applied caustics as the only remedy ; thus, 
by his prudence, sagacity, and vigilance, as well as by his threats, he has sue- 
cessfuUy acconìplished the great work, in spite of the numerous aitifices of our 
people to evade his commands, or elude his Aigus eyes, .which are ever on 'the 
watch lest any noxious roots should stili lurk in the soil, to shoot up agsdn, and 
poison the wholesome vegetation of the country : a heroic determination of the 
great Philip III., and only to be equalled by his wisdom in i^cing tìie mighty 
task in such hands." 

**Nevertheless,"said Don Antonio, "when I arrive at court, I will make 
every exertion possible, and ieave the rest to Providence. Don Gr^;orio shall 
go with me, to console his parents for the afHiction they must bave suffered' in 
his absence ; Anna Felix shall stay at my house with my wife, or in a monastery ; 
and I know my lord the viceroy will be pleased to entertain honest Ricote until 
the success of my negotiation be seen." The viceroy consented to ali that was 
proposed ; but Don Gregorio, on bein^ informed of what had passed, expressed 
great unwillingness to Ieave his fair mstress. At length, however, considering 
that he might return to her after he had seen his parents, he acquiesced : so 
Anna Felix remained with Don Antonio's lady, and Ricote in the mansion of 
the viceroy. 

The time fixed for Don Antonio's departure now arrived, and many sighs, 
tears, and other expressions of passionate sorrow, attended the separation of the- 
lovers. Ricote onered Don Gregorio a thousand crowns, but he dedined them, 
and accepted only the loan of five from Don Antonio. Two days afterwaids, 
Don Quixote, who had hitherto been unable to travel, on account of his bruises^ 
set forward on his jouraey home, Sancho tradging after him on foot — becanse 
Dappiè was now employed in hearing kls master's armour. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Trtating ofmatters which he who reads wiU see, and he who listens ta them^ ^ 
when read^ wiU hear. 

As Don Quixote was leaving the city of Barcelona, he cast his eyes to the 
8iK)t whereon he had been defeated; and pausing, he cried : — "There stood 
Troy I There ray evil destiny, not cowardice, despoiled me of my glory ; there 
I experienced the fìckleness of fortune : there the lustre of my expfoits was 
ob^cured ; and, lastly, there fell my happiness, never more to rìse 1 " Upon 
which Sancho said to him, "Great heaits, dear sir, should be patient undei 
misfortunes, as well as joyful when ali goes well ; and in that I judge by myself ; ' 
for when I was made a govemor, I was blithe and merry, and now that I am 
a poor squire on foot, I am not sad. I bave heard say, that she they cali 
Fortune is a drunken freakish dame, and withal so blind that she does not see 
what she is about ; neither whom she raises, nor whom she pulls down." 

'*Thou art mudi of a philosopher, Sancho," said Don Quixpte, **and hast 
spoken very judiciously. Where thou hast leamed it, I know not ; but one 
thing I must teli thee, which is, that there is no such thing in the world as 
fortune, nor do the events which fall out, whether good or evil, proceed from 
chance, but by the particular appointraent of Heaven ; and hence comes tlie 
sa^ng that every man is the maker of his own fortune. I bave been so of 
mme; but, not acting with ali the prudence necessari, my presumption has 
undone me. I ought to bave recoUected that the feeble Rozmante was not a 
match for the powerful steed of the knight of the White Moon. However, 
I ventured ; I did my best : I was overthrown : and, though I lost my glory, I 
stili retain my intep[rìty, acd therefore shall not fall in my promise. When I 
was a knight, danng and valiant, my arms gave credit to my exploits ; and, 
now that I am only a dismounted squire, my word at least shall be respected. 
March on, then, friend Sancho^ and let us pass at home the year of our no* 
viciate ; by which retreat we shall acquire fresh vigour to return to the never- 
by-me-to-be-forgotten exercise of arms." 

** Sir," replià Sancho, as he trotted by his side, "this way of marching is 
not so pleasant that I must needs be in such baste; let us bang this armour 
upon some tree, like the thieves we see there dangling, and when I am mounted 
again upon Dappiè, with my feet from the ground, we will travel at any p^ce 
your worship pleases ; but to think that I can foot it ali the way at this rate is 
to expect what cannot be." ** I approve thy advice, Sandio," answered Don 
(Juixote : "my armour shall be sus{>ended as a trophy ; and beneath or round 
it, we will carve on the tree ^hat which was wzìtten on the trophy of Orlando's 
arms: — 

* * Let none presame these arms to move 
Who Roldan*s liury dare not prove." 

** That is just as I would bave it," quoth Sancho ; ''and, were it not for the 
want of Rozinante on the road, it would not be amiss to leave him dangllng 
toc." " Now I think of it," said Don Quixote, "neither him nor the annour 
will I suffer to be hanged, that it may not be said, ' For good service, bad 
recompense.*" "Faith, that is well too," said Sancho, "for 'tis a saying 
among the wise, that iht &ults of the ass ^ould not be laid on the pack-saddle; 
and, smce your worship is alone to blame in this business, punish yoursel^ and 
let not your rage fall upon the poor armour, battered and oruisea in your sòr- 
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vice ; nor upon voiir mede and gentle beast that carries vou, nor yet upon my 
tender feet ; making them suffer more than feet can bear." 

In such like discouzse they passed aU that day, and even four more, withont 
meeting anything to impede their ioumey : but on the fifth, it being a holiday, 
as they entered a vìllage, they observed a great nnmber of people r^aling 
themselves at the door of an mn. When Don Quixote and Sancho drew near 
to them, a peasant said aloud to the rest, '*One of these two sentlemen who 
are coming this way, and who know not the parties, shall decide oar wager." 
"That I will do with ali my heart," answered Don Quixote, "and most 
impartially, when I am made acanainted with it" " Why the business, good 
sir, 18 this, " quoth the peasant ; ^ an inhabitant of onr village, who is so corpu- 
lent that he weighs eleven arrobas, has challenged a neighbour, who weigfas 
Hot above five, to run with him a hundred ymk, upon condition of canymg 
eqoal weight Now, he that gave the challenge, being asked how the weight 
'should be made equal, says that the other, who weighs but five arrobas, shoold 
cany a weight of six more, and then both lean and fat will be equaL" "Not 
80^" quoth Sancho, before Don Quixote could return an answer ; " and it is 
my business, who was so latély a govemor and judge, ss ali the world knowsi 
to set this matter right, and give my opinion in ali disputes." " In Heaven's 
name, do so^" said Don Quixote ; " for I am unfit to throw cmmbs to a cat, 
my brain is so troubled and out of order. " 

With this license, Sancho addressed the countnr-feUows who crewded about 
him : "Brothers," said he, "I must teli yen the mt man is wrong: there is no 
manner of reason in what he asks ; for, if the custom is fair for hini that is 
challenged to choose hìs weapons, it must be unjust for the other to make him 
take such as will be sure to hmder him from gainins the victoty ; and therefore 
TDj sentence is that the fat man, who gave the oiallenge, should cut, pare, 
shce, and shave away the flesh frora such parts of his body as can best ^are it, 
and when he has brought it down to the weight of five arrobas, then will he be 
a iaja match for the other, and they may race it upon even terms." " I vow," 
quoth one of the peasants, " this gentleman has spoken like a saint, and given 
sentence like a canon ; but I warrant the fat fellow loves his flesh too well to 
part with a sliver of i^ much less with the weight of six arrobas." "Then the 
best.way," quoth another of the countrymen, "will be not to run at ali ; for 
then neither lean will break his back with the weight, nor &t lose flesh ; but 
let US spend half the wager in wine, and take these gentlemen to share it with 
«s in the tavem that has the best ; so * Give me the doak when it rains.' " " I 
return you thanks, gentlemen, for your kind proposai,** answered Don Quixote, 
" but 1 cannot accept it ; for melancholy thoughts, and disastrous events, oblige 
me to travd in baste, and to appear thus uncivil." 

Whereupon, dapping spurs to Rozinante, he departed, leaving them in 
surprìse both at the strangeness of his figure, and the acuteness of him whom 
they took to be his servant "If the man be so wise," said one of them, 
" Iieaven bless us ! what must his master be ! If they go to study at Salamanca, 
my life for it, they will become judges at a court iu a trìce. Nothing more 
easy^it wants only hard study, good luck, and favour, and, when a man least 
thinks of it, he finds himsdf with a whìte rod in his band, or a mitre on bis 
head." 

That night the master and man took up their lodging in the middle of a field, 
under the spangled roof of heaven ; and the next day, while pursuing their 
joumey, they saw a man coming towards them on foot, with a wallet about his 
neck, and a javelin, or half-pike, in his band — the proper equipment of a foot- 
post ; who, when he had got near them, quickenea his pace, and, running uj 
to Don Quixote, embraced his right thigh — for he could reach no higher^ 
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tèstìfying great joy, he said, "Oh ! Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha ! how 
rejoiced ì^ my lord duke be when he hears that your worship is retumìng to 
his castle, where he stili remains^with my lady duchess I " 

**I know you not, firiend," answered Don Quixote; "nor can I conceive 
who you are unless you teli me.*' '* Signor Don Quixote," answered - the , 
courier, "I am Tosilos, the duke's lacquey ; the same who woold not fight 
with youT worship about Donna Rodriguez* daughter. " * * Heaven defend me l " 
exclaimed Don Quixote, "are you he whom the enchanters, my eneijEÙes, trans- 
formed into the lacquey, to defraud me of the glory of thal combat ?" ** Softly, 
good sir," replied the messenger ; ** there was neither enchantment nor change in 
5ie case. Tosilos, the lacquey, I entered the lists, and the same I carne out 
I refìised fìghting, because I had a mind to marry the girl ; but it tumed out 
quite otherwise ; for your worship had no sooner left the castle tban, instead of 
\ wife, I got a sotmd banging, by my lord duke's order, for not dping as he 
would have had me in that affair ; and the end of it ali is, that the girl is tumcd 
nun, and Donna Rodriguez packed off to Castile ; and I am now going to Bar-* 
celona with a packet of letters from my lord to the viceroy ; and if your worship 
will please to take a little of the dear creature, I have here a calabash filli at 
your service, with a slice of good, cheese that will awaken thirst, if it be 
sl(?eping." "I take you at your word," quoth Sancho; "and, without more 
ado, let US be at it, good Tosilos, in spite of ali the enchanters m the Indies." 

"In tmth, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, "thou art a very glutton, and, 
moreover, the greatest simpleton on earth, to doubt that this courier is en- 
chanted, and a counterfeit Tosilos. But, if thou art bent u^on it, stay, in 
Heaven's name, and eat thy fili, whìle I go on slowly, and wait thy coming." 
The lacquey laughed, unsheathed his calabash, and unwalleted his cheese ; and 
taking out a little loaf^ he and Sancho sat down upon the grass, and in peace 
and good-fellowship quickly despatched the contents, and got to the bottom of 
the provision-bag, wiòi so good an appetite that they licked the very packet ot 
letters because it smelt of cheese. 

While they were thus employed, " Hang me, friend Sancho," said Tosilos, 
" if I know what to make of that master of yours — he must needs be a mad- 
man." ** Need 1 " quoth Sancho ; " faith, he has no need ! for, if madness pass 
current, he has plenty to pay every man his own. That I can see full well, and 
full often I teli him of it ; but what boots it ! — especially now that it is ali over 
with him ; for he has been worsted by the knight of the White Moon." 

Tosilos begged him to relate what had happened to him ; but Sancho excused 
himself, sa3ring it would be unmannerly to keep his master waiting ; but that, 
another time, if they should meet again, he would teli* him the whole affair. 
He then rose up, shook the crumbs from his beard and apparel, and took leavc 
of Tosilos; then drìving Dappiè before him, he set off to overtake his master, 
whom he found waiting for him under the shade of a tree. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

O/the resoltUion wkich Don QuixoU took to ium shtpherd^ ané Uad apct^toraì 
li/Cf HU the pronUsed term shouid be expirgd; tntk idker incidenti trmiy 
diverHng andgood, 

' If the mind of Don Qaixote had been afflicted and distnrbed before hìs 
defeat, how greatly were his sufferìn^ increased after that misfortune I While 
waiting for Sancho, as before mentioned, a thousand thoughts rushed into his 
head, buzzine about like flies in a honey-pot ; some dwelling on the disenchant- 
meni of Duldnea, and others on the hfe he shouid lead doring his forced 
retirement On Sancho*s coming up, and commending Tosilos as the cìvilest 
lacquey in the world, ''Is it possible, Sancho," said he, *'that thou shouldst 
stili persist in his being really a lacquey ? It seems to have quite escaped thy 
memory that thou hast seen Dulcinea transformed into a country wench, and 
the Knight of the Mirrors into the bachelor Sampson Carrageo : — ali the work 
of enchanters who persecute me ; but, teli me, didst thou inquire of that man 
touching the fate of Altìsìdora ? Doth she stili bewail my absence ; or hath she 
already consigned to oblivion the amorous thoughts that tormented her whilst 
I was present ? " 

'*Troth, sir,*' quoth Sancho, ''I was too well employed to think of such 
fooleries. Body of me ! is your worship now in a condition to be inquirìng 
after other folks' thoughts — especially on love mattere?" "Observe, Sancho/^ 
quoth Don Quixote, **there is a great deal of difìference .between love and 
g^titude. It is very possible for a gentleman not to be in love ; but, strictly 
speaking, it is impossible he shouid be ungrateful. Altisidora, to ali appear- 
ance, loved me ; she gave me three nightcaps, as thou knowest : she also wept 
at my departure ; she cursed me, vilifìed me, and, in spite of shame, complained 
publicly of me : certain proofs that she adored me ; for, in such maledictions 
the anger of lovers usually vents itselC I had neither hopes to give her, nor 
treasures to offer her ; for mine are ali engaged to Dulcinea ; and the .treasures 
of knights-errant, like those of fairies, are delusory, not real, and, therefore, to 
retain her in remembrance is ali I can do for her, without prejudice to the 
fidelity I owe to the mistress of my soul, who every moment suffers under thy 
cruelty in n^lecting to discipline that flesh of thine — ^would to Heaven the 
wolves had it ! since thou wouldst rather keep it for the worms, than apply it 
to the relief of that poor lady." 

" Sir," answered Sancho, " to deal plainly with you, I cannot see what the 
lashing of my body has to do with disenchanting the enchanted ; it is just as if 
you shouid say, * When yonr head aches, anoint your knee-pans;' at least, 1 
date be swom àiat, of ali the histories your worsnip has ever read of knight- 
errantry, none ever told you of anybody being unbewitched by fiog^ng. How- 
ever, hie that as it will, when the humour takes me, and time fits, FU set about 
it, and lay it on to some tune." " Heaven grant," said Don Quixote, ** and give 
thee grace to understand how much it is thy duty to relieve my lady, who is 
also thine, since thou belongest to me.** 

Thus conversing, they travefled on till they arrived at the very spot where 
they had been trampled upon by the bulls. Don Qubcote recoUecting it, 
"There, Sancho," said he, **is the meadow where we met the gay snep- 
herdesses and |;allant shepherds who proposed to revive, in this place, another 
pastoral Arca£a. The project was equally new and ingenious, and if thou 
thinkest well of it, Sancho, we will foUow their example, and tum shepheids : 
at least for the terni of my retirement I will buy sheep, and whatever is 
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lecessary fora pastoral'life; and I, assuming the name of the shepherd Quixotiz, 
and thou that of the shepherd Panzino, we will range the woods, the hills, and 
the valley?, singing here and sighing there ; drinking from the clear sprìngs, or 
limpid brooks, or the mighty rivers ; while the oaks, with Uberai hahd, shall 
give US their sweetest fniit— the hoUow cork-trees, lodging — ^willows, their 
shade, and the roses, their delìghtful periume. The spacious meads shall be 
our carpets of a thousand colours ; and, ever breathing the clear, pure air,, the 
moon and stars shall be our tapers of the night, and Tight our evening walk ; 
and thus while singing will be our pleasure and complaining our delight, the 
god of song will provide harmonious verse, and love an ever-failing Uieme — so 
shall our fame be eternai as our song ! *' 

** Fore gad 1 " quoth Sancho, " that kind of life squares and comers with ttie 
exactly ; and I warrant if once the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, and Master 
Nicholas the barber, catch a glimpsé of i^ they will foUow us, and tum shep- 
herds too : and Heaven grant that the priest have not an indination to make 
òne in the fold — ^he is so ^y and merrily inclined." "Thou sayest well," 
quoth 'Don Quixote : "andif the bachelor Sampson Carrasco will make one 
amongst us, as I doubt not he will, he may cali himself the shepherd S^imp- 
sonino, or Carrascon. Master Nicholas the barber may be called Niculoso, as 
old Boscan called himself Nomoroso, As for the curate, ì know not what 
name to bestow upon him, unless it can be one derìved from bis profession, calling 
him the shepherd Curiambra As to the shepherdesses, who are to be the 
objects of our love, we may pick and choose their names as we do pears ; and, 
since that of my lady accords alike with a shepherdess and a princess, I need 
not be at the pains of selecting one to suit her better. Thou, Sancho, mayest 

f'ive -to thine whatever name pleaseth thee best " * * I do not intend,'* answered 
ancho, '* to give mine any other name than Teresona ; which will fit her fat 
sides well, and is so near her own, too> that, when I come to put it in my 
verses, everybody will know her to be my own wife, and commend me for not 
coveting other men^s goods, and seeking for better bread than wheaten. As 
for the priest, he must be content without a mistress, for good example's sake ; 
and, if tne bachelor Sampson wants one, bis soul is bis own.** 

" Heaven defend me 1 quoth Don Quixote, what a life shall we lead, friend 
Sancho ! what a melodv we shall have of bagpipes and rebecks, and pipes oi 
Zamora ! And, if to aU this we add the albogues, our pastoral band will be 
nearlv complete." "Albogues I " quoth Sancho, "what may that be? I never 
heard of such a thing." "Albogues,** answered Don Quixote, "are concave 

Slates of brass, like candlesticks, which, being struck against each other, pro- 
uce a sound, not very agreeable, it is true, yet not offensive, and it accords 
well enough with the rusticity of the pipe and tabor. Albogues, Sancho, is a 
Moorìsh word, as are ali those which m Spanish begin with al: zs Almoaza, 
Ahnorzar, Alhombra, Alguacil, Aluzema, Almacen, Alcancia, with some others ; 
our language has only three Moorìsh words ending in 1, which are Borzegui, 
Zaquizami, and Marav«di ; Alheli and Afaqui, both by their beginning and end- 
ing are known to be Arabie. This I just observe by the way, as the mention of 
Albogues brought it to my mind. One circumstance will contrìbute much to 
make us perfect in our new profession, which is my being, as thou well knowest, 
somewhat of a poet, and the bachelor Sampson Carrasco an excellent one. Of the 
prìest, I will say nothing ; yet will I venture a wager that he too has the points 
of a poet ; and Master Nicholas the barber, also, I make no doubt : for most 
or ali of Uiat faculty are players on the guitar, and song-makers. I will com- 
plain of absence ; Uiou shalt extol thyself for constancy; the shepherd Carrascon 
shall complam of disdain; and the prìest Curìavibro may say or sing whatevez 
he pleaseth : and so we shall go on to our hearts* content.** 
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** Ala« ! sir," quoth Sancho, ** I am so tmlncky that I shall never tee tìiose 
blessed days 1 O what neat wooden spoons shall I make when I am a shep- 
herd 1 What cards and cream ( M^hat garlands 1 what pretty nick-nacks ! An 
old dog I am at these trinkoms, whicfa though they may not set me up for one 
of the seven wise meo, wìU ^t me the name of a dever fellow. My daiìghter 
Sanchma shall brixig our dinner to us in the field — ^but hold there: she's a 
sightly wench, and shepherds are sometimes roguishly giren ; and I would noi 
bave my |;ìii go cut for wool and come back shom. Yoor love-doings and 
wanton tncks are as common in. the open iìelds as in crowded cities ; in &e 
shepherd*s cot as in the palaces of lords and princes. Take away the oppor- 
tunity, and you take away the sin ; what the e>'e views not, the heart rues not ; 
a leap from behind a bush may do more than the prayer of a good man.*' 

** Énough, Sancho, no more proverbs," ^uoth Don Quixote, ** for any one of 
those thou hast cited would bave been sufficient to express thy meaning. I bave 
often advised thee not to be so prodigai of these sentences, and to keep a strìct 
band over them ; but it is preacning m the desert ; * the more my mother whips 
me, the more I rend and tear.* " 

" Faith and troth, sir," cried Sancho, "is not that the pot calling the kettle 
smut ? You chide me for speakmg proverbs, and you stnng them yourself by 
scores." 

"Observe, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, **thi» important difierence 
between thy proverbs and mine : when I make use of them they fit like a ring 
to the finger ; whereas by thee they are dragged in by head and shoulders. 
I bave already told thee, if I mistake not, that proverbi are short maxims of 
human wisdom, the result of experience and observation, and are the gifts of 
andent sages : yet the proverb which is not aptly appUed, instead of bdng 
wisdom is stark nonsense. But enouffh of this at present; as night approaches,- 
let US retire a little Mray out of the high-road to pass the night, and 6od knows 
what to-morrow may bring US." 

They accordingly retired, and made a late and scan^ supper, mnch against ' 
Sancho's indination, for it brought the hardships of knight-errantry fresh upon 
bis thoughts, and he grieved to think how seldom he encountered the plenty 
that reigned in the house of Don Diego de Miranda, at the wedding of the rich 
Camacho, and at Don Antonio Moreno*s ; but again reflecting that it could not 
be always day, nor always night, he betook himself to sleep, leaving bis master 
thooghtful and awake. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 
0/fAe bristly adveniure which btfel Don Quixote. 

The night was rather dark, for though the moon was in the heavens, it ws«s 
not visible : Madam Diana is wont sometimes to take a trip to the antipodes, 
and leave the mountains and valleys in the dark. 

Don Quixote foUowed nature, and being satisfied with bis first sleep, did not 
solidt more. As for Sancho, he never wanted a second, for the fust lasted 
him firom night to moming : indicating a sound body and mind free from care ; 
but bis master, being unable to sleep oimself, awakened him, saying, " I am 
amazed, Sancho, at the torpor of thy soul ; it seems as if thou wert made of 
marble or brass, insensible of emotion or sentimenti I wake whilst thou 
^eepest, I moom whilst thou art singing, I faint with long fasting, whilst diou 
oanst hardlv move or breathe from pure gluttony 1 It is the part of a good 
servant to snare bis master's pains, and, were it but for decency, to be tonched 
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with what affects him. Behold the serenity of the night and the soUtudc o£ 
the place, invìting ns to intermingle some watching with our sleep ; get iip, 
good Sancho, I conjure thee, and retire a short distance from hence, and with a 
' wiUing heart and grateful courage, inflict on thyself three or four hundred 
lasheSy upon the score of Dulcinea's disenchantment ; and this I ask as a 
favour. I will not come to wrestling with thee again, for I know thou hast a 
heavy hand ; and that being done, we will pass the remainder of the night in 
singing — I of absence, thou of constancy ; commencine from this moment the 
pastoial occupation which we are henceforth to foUow. 

** Sir/' answéred Sancho, "I am neither monk nor friar, to start np in the 
middle of the night and discipline myself at that rate; neither do I think ìt 
would be an easy matter to be under the rod one moment, and the next-to 
begin singing. Talk not of whipping, I beseech you, sir, and let me sleep, or 
you will make me swear never to touch a hair of my coat, much less of my 
flesh." " O thou soul of flint I " cried Don Quixote ; " O remorseless squire I 
O bread ill-bestowed 1 A poor requital for favours already conferred and those 
intended ! Through me thou hast been a govemor ; through me art thou in a 
fair way to bave the title of an earl, or some other equdly honourable, and 
which will be delayed no longer than this year of obscurìty ; for Post tenebras 
spero lucerna 

"I know not what that means," replied Sancho; **I only know that while I 
am asleep I bave neither fear nor hope, nor trouble nor glory. Blessings light 
on him whò first invented sleep ! — ^it covers a man ali over, body and mind, like 
a doak : and it is meat to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, heat to the cold, and 
cold to the hot : it is the coin that can purchase ali things ; the balance that 
makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool with the wise man. It has 
only one fault as I bave heard say, which is, that it looks like death: for 
between the slee^er and the corpse there is but little to choose." 

"I never heard thee talk so eloquently, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, 
''whidi proves to me the truth of that proverb thou oflen hast cited : *Not 
with whom thou art bred, but with whom thou art fed,*" <*Odds my life, 
sir !" repUed Sancho, "it is not I alone that am a stringer of proverba—they 
come pouring from your worship's mouth fester than firom mine. Your 
worship's, I own, may be more pat than mine, which tumble out at random : 
yct no matter — they are ali proverbs." 

Thùs were they engaged, when they heard a strange, dull kind of noise, with 
harsh sounds, issuing from every part of the valley. Don Quixote started up, 
apd laid bis hand to bis sword ; and Sancho squatted down under Dappiè, and 
fortified himself with the bundle of armour on one side of him, and tne ass's 
pannel on the other, trembling no less with fear than Don Quixote with surprise. 
^very moment the noise increased as the cause of it approached, to the great 
terror of one at least— for the courage of the other is too wcll Imown to be sus- 
pected. Now the cause of this feadul din was this : — some hog-dealers, eager 
to reach the market, happened at that early hour to be driving above six hundred 
of these creatures along the road to a fair, where they were to be sold ; which 
filthy hcrd, with their grunting and squeaking, made such a horrible noise that 
both the loìight and squire were stonned and confoundcd, and utterly at a loss 
how to account for it 

The wide^reading host of grunters came crowding on, and without showmg 
the smallest de^ee of respect for the lofty character of Don Quixote or o£ 
Sancho his squu-e, threw down both master and man, demolishing Sancho's 
entrenchment, and laying even Rozinante in the dust ! On they went, and 
bore ali before them, overthrowing pack-saddle^ armour, knight, squire, horse^ 
and ali ; treading and trampUng over everything without remorse. Sancho with 
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some difficulty recorered his legs, and desired his master io lend him hìs sword, 
that he might slay half-a-dozen at least of those omoannerly swine — for he had 
now discoVered what they were ; bat Don Quixote admonished him not to hort 
them. " Heaven, " said he, '* has inflicted this disgrace upon my goilty head : 
it is no more than a just pnnishment that dogs should devoor, homets stinjg;» and 
hogs trampìe on a vanquished knight-errant" 

'* And Heaven, I sappose,*' quoth Sandio, "has sent fleas to sting and bite, 
and hunger to faxnìsh us poor squires, for keeping sudi knights company. li 
we squires were the sons of the knights we serve, or tliieir kinsmen, it would be 
no wonder that we should share in their punìshments, even to die third and 
fourth generation : but what bave the Panzas to do with the Quixotes ? Well, 
let US to our litter again, and try to sdeep out the little that is left of the nigfa^ 
and God will send daylight, and mayhap better luck." *^ Sleep thou, Sancho," 
said Don Quixote, " who wert bom to sleep, whilst I, who was bom to watcl^ 
allow my thou|[hts, till daybreak, to range,>and give a tuneful vent to my sorrow 
in a little madngal which I bave just composed. " Methìnks," quoth Sancho^ 
" that a man cannot be suf!erìng mnch wfaen he can tum bis brain to verse- 
making. However, madrijral it as much as your worship .pl?ases, and I wiH 
sleep as much as I can. " Then measurìn^ off what ground he wanted, he roUed 
himself up and fell into a sound sleep : neither debts, baila, nor troubles of any 
kind, disturbed him. Don Qubcote, leaning against a beech or coik tsee (for 
Cid Hamet Benengeli does not specify the tree), to the music ot his own sighs 
sung as foUows : — 

O, love, when, sick of heartfelt grie^ 

I sigh, and drag thy cruel chain, 
To death I fly, the sure relief 
Of those who groan in ling'ring pain 

But, coming to the &tal gates. 

The port in this my sea of woe, 
The Joy I feel new life creates. 

And bids my spirits brisker flow. 

Thus dyinp^ every hour I live^ 

And livmg I resìgn my breath : 
Strange power of love, that thus can give 

A ^^ring life and living death I 

The many sighs and tears that aocompanied this tuneful lamentation proved 
how deeply the knight was affected by bis late disaster and the absence of his 
lady. Daylight now appeared, and the sun darting his beams full on Sancho's 
face, at last awoke him ; whereupon rubbing his eyes^ yawning, and stretching 
his limbs, he perceived the swimsh havoc made in his cupboard, and heartily 
wished the drove at the devil, and even went further than that in his wìshes. 

The knight and squire now started again, and joumeyed on through the whole 
of that day, when towards evening they saw about half a score of men on borse- 
back, and four or fìve on foot, making directly towards them. Don Quixote 
was much agitated by the sight of these men, and Sancho trembled with. iear : 
for they were armed with lances and shields, and other warlike implements. 
"Ah, Sancho,'* said Don Quixote, "had I my hands at liberty, I would tnake 
no more of that hostile squadron than if it were composed of gingetbread. 
However, matters may not tum out so bad as they promise." The norsémen 
soon carne up, and instantly surrounded the knight and the squire, and in a 
threatening manner presented the points of their lances at theirprisoneis. One 
of those on foot putting his finger to his lips, as if commanding Don Quixote te 
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be mute^ seited pn Rozinaate's brìdle, and drew hìm out of the road ; while the 
others, in like manner, took possession of Dappiè and bis rider, and the whole 
then moved on in sUence. Don Quixote sev^ral times would have inquired 
whither they meant to take bim, but scarcèly had ^e moved his lips to speak, 
when they were ready to dose them with the points of their spears. . And so it 
was with Sancho : no sooner did he show an inclination to speak than one of 
those on foot prìcked bim with a goad, driving Dappiè in the sapae manner, as 
if he also wished to speak. 

. Night advancing they quickened their pace, and Ùie fcar of the prisoners like- 
wise mcreased; especially Wben they heard the fellows ever ano anon say to 
them, ** On, on, ye Troglodytes I Peace, ye barbarian slaves I Pay, ye 
Anthropophagi ! Complam not, ve Scythians ! Open not youir eyes, ye mnr- 
derous Polyphemuses— ye butcherly lions 1 '' With these and other such names 
they tormented the ears of the unhappy master and man. Sancho went along . 
muttering to himself— What I cali u& ortolans ! barbers I slaves ! Andrew popin- 
jays ! and Polly famouses ! — ^I don't like the sound of sach names — ^a bad wind 
this to winnow bur com ; mischief has been lowering upon us of late, and now 
it falls thick, like kicks to a cur. It looks ili, God send it may not end worse !" 
Don Quixote proceeded onwards, quite confoimded at the reproachful names 
that were<given to him, and he could only conclude that no good was to be 
expected, and much harm to be feared. In tlùs perplexing sitnation, about an 
hour after nightfall, th^ arrìved at a castle^ which Don Òuixote presently 
recoUected to be that belonging to the duke, whère he had latdy been. 
" Heaven defend me ! " said he, as soon as he knew the place, *' what can this 
mean ? In this house ali is courtesy and kindness ! — but, to the vanquished, 
good is converted into bad, bad into worse." On entering the prindpal court, 
mey saw it decorated and set out in a manner that add^ stili more to their 
fears, as well as their astonishment, as will be seen in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

Ofthe newest and strangest aàvmture ofaU tiat hefel D<m Quixote in the 
whole course of this great kistory. 

No sooner had the horsemen aliehted than, assisted by those on foo^ they 
seìzed Don Quixote and Sancho in their arms, and placed them in the midst of 
the court ; where a hundred torches, and above five hundred other lights, dis- 
persed hi the g^eries around, set the whole in a blaze ; insomuch tha^ in spite 
of the darkness of the night, it appeared like day. In the middle of the court 
was erected a tomb^ six leet from the ground, and over it was spread a large 
canopy of biade vdvet ; round whidi, upon its steps, were buming above a 
hundred wax tapers in Silver candlestidcs. On the tomb was visible the corpse 
of a damsel, so beautifid as to make death itsdf appear lovdy. Her head was 
laid upon a cushion of gold brocade, crowned with a garland of fragrant flowers, 
and in her hands, whidi were laid crosswise upon her breast, was ^aced a green 
brandi of victorious palm. On one side of the court was erected a theatre, 
where two personages were seated, whose croMms on their heads and sceptres in 
their hands denoted them to be kings, either real or fdgned. On the side of 
the theatre, whidi was ascended by steps, were two omer seats, upon which 
Don Quixote and Sancho were placed. This was performed in profound^ 
^ence^ and by signs they were both given to understand they were to hold 
VOL. IL S 
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their peace : though the caution was needless, for astonishment had tied np thdi 
tongues. 

Two great persons now ascended the theatre with a namerons retinue, and 
seated themselves in two chairs of state, dose to those who seemed to be 
monarchs. These Don Quixote immediately knew to be the duke and duchess 
who had so nobly entertained him. Everytlung he saw filled him with wonder, 
and nothing more than his discovery that the corpse lying extended on the tomb 
was that of the fair Ahisidora t When the duke and duchess had taken their 
places, Don Quixote and Sancho rose up, and made them a profound reverence, 
Fhich their highnesses retumed by a slight inclination of the head. Imme- 
diately after, an officer crossed the area, and, going up to Sancho, threw over 
him a robe of black buckram, painted over with flames, and, taking off his 
cai^ he put on his head a pasteboard mitre, three feet high, like those used by 
the pemtents of the Inquisition ; bidding him, in a whisper, not to open his 
lips, otherwise he would be either gagged or slain. Sancho viewed himseli 
fi[x>m top to toe, and saw bis body covered with fiames : but, finding they di^ 
not bum: him, he cared not tvi^o straws. He took off his mitre, and saw il 
painted ali over with devils : but he replaced it again on his head, saying 
within himsel^ ''AU is weU enough yet; these fiames do not bum, nor do 
these imps fly away with me." Don Quixote ako surveyed him, and in spite 
of his perturbation he could not forbear smiling at his strange appdarance. 

Ano now, in the midst of that profound silence (for not a bràith was heard^ 
a soft and pleasing sound of flutes stole upon the ear, seeming to proceed firoin 
the tomb. Thèn, on a sudden, near the couch of the dead body, appeared 
a beautiful youth, in a Roman habit, who, in a sweet and dear voice, to the 
sound of the harp, whicfi he touched himself, sang the two followmg stanzas ^- 

Till Heav'n in pity to the weeping world, 
Shall ^ve Altisidora back to day, « 
By Quixote's scora to realms of Pluto hurl'd, 
Her every charm to cruel death a prey ; 
While matrons throw their gorgeous robes away 
To moum a nymph by cold disdain betrajr'd ; 
To the complaining lyre*s enchanting lay 
l'U sing the praises of this hapless maldC 
In sweeter notes than Thradan Orpheus ever play'd. 

Nor shall my numbers with my life expire. 
Or thIs world's light confine the boundless song . 
To thee, bright maid, in death 1*11 touch the lyre, 
And to my soul the theme shall stili bdong. 
When, freed firom day, the flitting ghosts among, 
My spirit glides the Stygian shores around, 
Though the cold band rt death has seal'd my tongue, 
Thy praise the infemal caveras shall-rebound, 
And Lethe's sluggish waves move slower to the sound. 

" Enough," said one of the kings, " enough, divine musician t it were an 
endless task to describe the graces of the peerless Altisidora — dead, as the 
ignorant world believes, but stili living in the breath of fame, and through the 
penance which Sancho Panza, bere present, must undergo, in order to restore 
ner to light: and therefore, Ò Rhadamanthus ! who, with me, juc^est in the 
dark cavems of Pluto, since thou knowest ali that destiny has decreed touching 
the restoration of this damsel, speak— declare it inmiediately ; nor delay the 
prpmised felidty of her return to the world.** 
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Scarody had Minos ceased, when'Rliadamanthus, starting upi cried, '< Ho, 
there 1 ye ministers and officers of the household, high and tow, great, and 
small ! Proceed ye, one after another,- and mark me Sancho's face with four- 
and-twenty twitches, and let his anns and sides bave twelve, and thrust thereìn 
six tìmes the pin's sharp point : for on the due performsmce of this ceremony 
depends the restoration of that lifeless corse." 

' Sancho, hearing this, could hold out no longer. '' I vow to Heaven/' cried 
.he, **I wUl sooner tum Turk than let my flesh be so handledi Body of «me ! 
how is the maitling of my vìsage to give life to the dead ? * The old woman 
has had a taste, and now her mouth waters. ' Dulcinea is enchanted, and to 
unbewitch herl must be whipped 1 and now bere Altisidora dies of some dìsease 
that God has sent ber, and, to bring her to life again, my flesh must be tweaked 
and pinched, and corking-pins thrust into my body 1 No» put these tricks 
upon a brother-in-law : I am an old dog, and am not to be coaxed with a 
crust" 

** Relent ! " said Rhadamanthus, in a loud voice, " relent, tiger, or thou diest ! 
Submit, proud Nimrod \ suffer, and be silent, monster ! Impossibilities are not 
-required of thee; then talk not of difficulties. Twitched thou shalt be; 
prìcked thou shalt feel thyself, and pinched even to groaning. Ho, there I 
ofiìcers do your duty— or, on the word of an honest man, thy destiny shall be 
fulfiUed 1 " 

Immediately six duennas were seen advancing in procession along the court, 
four of them wìth spectacles, and ali of them with their rìght hands raised, and 
four fingers* breadth of their wrist bared, to make their hands seem the longer, 
accordine to the fashion. No sooner had Sancho got a glimpse of his execu- 
tioners uan, bellowing aloud, he cried, "Do with me whatever you please: 
pour over me a sackful of mad cats to bite and claw me, as my master ^as 
served in this castle j pierce and driU me tlirough with sharp daggers ; tear off 
my flesh with red-hot pincers, and I will bear it ali with patience to oblige your 
worship : but the devil may fly away with me at once before a duenna'ahaU 
put a finger upon my flesh ! " 

Don Quixote could no longer keep siìence, " Have patience, my son," said 
he ; ** yield to the command of these noble persons, and give thanks to Heaven 
for having imparted to thy body a virtue so wonderful that, by a little torture, 
thou shouldst be able to break the spells of enchanters, and restore the dead to 
life." 

By this time Sancho was surrounded by the duennas, and, beiog softened and 
persuaded by his master's entreaties, he fìxed himself fìrmly in his chaìr, and 
held out his face and beard to the executioners. The first gave him a dextcrous 
twitch, and then made him a low curtsey. *' Spàre me your complaisance, good 
madam, and give less of your slabber-sauce ; for, Heaven take me ! your fingers 
stink of vin^;ar." In short, ali the duennas successivcly performed their office, 
and alter thm divers other persons repeated the same ceremony of tweaking and 
pinching, to ali of which he submitted : but when they came to pierce bis flesh 
with pins, he could contain himself no longer, and starting up in a fury, he 
caught hold of a lighted torch and began to hiy about him with such agility that 
ali his tormcnters were put to flight ** Away !" he cried ; ** scamper, ye imp^ 
of the devil ! do you take me to be made of brass, and suppose Icannot feel 
your cursed torments ?" 

At this moment Altisidora (who must have been tired wìth lying so long upon 
her back), tumed herself on one side ; upon which the whole assembly cned 
out wiih one voice, " She lives ! she lives ! Altisidora lives 1" Rhadamanthus 
then told Sancho to calm bis rage, for the work was accomplished. The 
moment Don Quixote percdved Altisidora move^ he went te Sancho^ an^ 
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kneeling before him, said, " Now is the time, dear son of mj bowds, rather 
tlian my squirt, to inflict on thjrself some of those lashes for which thou art 
pledged in order to efiect the disenchantment of Dtilciìiea; this, I sav, ia the 
time, now that thy virtue is seasoned, and of efficacy to operate the good 
expected finora thee." " Why, tWs," replied Sancho, ** is tarale upon tangle^ 
and not honey upon firitters ! A good jest, indeed, that pinches and piickmgs 
must be foUowea by lashes I Do, sir, take at once a great stone and tie it about 
my nedc, and tumble me into a weU; better kill me outright than break my 
bttck with other men's burthens. Look ye, if you meddle any more with me, as 
I bave a livii^ soul, ali shaU out I '* 

' Altisldora had now raised bersela and sat uprìght on ber tomb, whereapon 
the music immediately struck up, and the court resounded -with the crìes of 
" Live, live, Altisidora I Altisidora, live \ *' The duke and duchess arose, and 
with Minos, Rhadamanthus, Don Ouixote, and Sancho, went to receive the 
restored damsel, and assist ber to descend from the tomb. Apparently near 
fainting, she bowed to the duke and duchess and the two kings ; tnen casting a 
side-glance at Don Quixote, she said, *' Heaven foi^ve thee, unrelentmg 
knight ! by whose cruelty I bave been imprisoned in the other world above a 
thousand years, as it seems to me, and where I must bave for ever remained had 
it not been for thee, O Sancho I Thanks, thou kindest and best of squires, for 
the life I now enjoy ! and, in recompense for thy goodness, sU of nw smocks 
are at thy service, to be made into as many shirts for thyself ; and, if they are 
not ali whole, at least they are ali dean." Sancho, with bis mitre in bis band, 
and bis knee on the ground, kissed ber band. The duke ordered him to be 
disrobed and bis own garments retumed to him ; but Sancho begged his grace 
to allow him to keep Uie frock and the mitre, that he might carry them to his 
own village, in token and memory of this unheard-of adventure. Whereupon 
the duchess assured him of ber regard, and promised him that the frock and 
the' mitre should certainly be bis. The court was now cleai^d by the duke*s 
command y ali the company retired, and Don Quixote and Sancho were conducted 
to the apartments which tney had before occupied. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Which (reats of tnatters indùpensabU to the perspicuUy o/this histary. 

' Sancho sl^pt that night on a truckle-bed, in the same chamber with Don 
Quixote — an honour he would gladly bave avoided; well knowing that he 
uiould be disturbed by his master s ill-timed questions, which he vras Uien in no 
mood to answer. Stili smarting firom the penance he had midergone, he was 
sullen and silent, and at that time would rather bave lain in a hovel alone than 
in that rich apartment, so accompanied. His fears were well founded, for no 
sooner was his master in bed than he opened upon the squire. ** What thinkest 
thòu, Sancho," said he, " of this nighrs adventure? Great and terrible arethe 
effects of love rejected, as thine own ^es can testify, which beheld Altisidora 
dead, not by sword or dagger, or other mortai weapon; no, nor poisonous 
draught, but simply my disregard of ber passion !" 

"She might nave died how and when she pleased,*^answered Sancho, **so 
that she had left me alone, for I neither loved nor slighted ber. In truth, I 
cannot see what the recover3r of Altisidora, a damsel more light-headed than 
discreet, should bave to do with the tweaking and pinching of Sancho Panza's 
flesh ! Now, indee^ I plainly see that there are enchanters and enduuitments 
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in tl.e wcrld, from which good I^rd deliver me ! since I know not how to 
deliver mysdf. But ali I wish for now is that your worship would let me sleep, 
and not talk to me, unless you would bave me jump out of the window.'* 
"Sleep, friend Sancho,*' answered Don Quixote : "if the prickings and 

Eìnchings thou hast endured wiU give thee leave." "No smart, sir," replied 
ancho, "is equal to the disgrace of being fingered by duennas— confound 
them ! But I would fain sleep it ofii if your worship would let me ; for sleep is 
the best cure for waking troubles." ** Then do so,** quoth Don Quixote^ " and 
Heaven be with thee 1 

Both master and man were soon asleep, and Cid Hamet, the author of this 
grand history, took the opportunità to inform the world what had moved the 
duke and duchess to think of contnving the solemn farce which had just been 
enacted. Accordingly he says that the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, not forgetting 
his overthrow when Knight of the Mirrors, by which ali hìs designs had been 
baffled, was inclined to try his band again, in the hope of better fortune ; and 
gainins; intelligence of Don Quixote*s route, from the page who was charged 
with the letter and presents to Teresa Panza, he procured a better steed and 
fresh armpur, with a shield displaying a White Moon. Then placing his anhs 
upon a mul^, which was led oy a peasant (not choosing to trust hìs fòrmer 
sqmre, lest he should be discovered by Sancho Panza), he set ofi^ and arrìved at 
the duke's castle, where he was informed by his grace of the knight's departure, 
the road he had taken, aild his intention to be present at the toucnaments of 
Saragossa. He related to him also thejests which had been put upon him, with 
the project for disenchanting Dulcinea, at the expense of Sancho*s posterìors. 
The bachelor was also told of the imposition whicn Sancho practisea upon his 
master, in making him believe that tne lady Dulcinea was transformed intp a 
country wench ; and also that the duchess aflerwards made Sancho believe his 
own lie. The bachelor was much diverted at what he heard, and wondered 
afresh at the extraordinary madness of the knight, and the shrewdness and 
simplicity of his squire. The duke requested him, whether he was victorious or 
not, to cali at the castle on his return, to acquaint him with the event. This 
the bachelor promised; and, departing, he proceeded straight to Saragossa, 
where nbt finding the knight, he continued the pursuit, and at length overtook 
him ; the result of which meeting has been already told. 

On the bachelor*s return, he stopped at the castle, agreeably to hìs promise, 
and informed the duke of what had passed, and also that Don Quixote, intcnding 
honourably to falfil the conditions of the combat, was now actually on his return 
home, where he was bound to remain twelve months, in which time he hoped 
the poor gentleman would recover his senses ; declarìng, moreover, that nothing 
but the ooncem he felt on seeing the distracted state of so excellent an under- 
standjng could bave induced him to make the attempt He then took leave of 
the duke, expecting to be shortly followed by the vanquished kni^t. 

The duke, who was never tired wilfh the humours of Don Qinxote and hìs 
squire, had been tempted to amuse himself in the manner which has been 
descrìbedj and to make sure of meeting them on their return, he despatched 
servants on horseback, in different dircctions, with orders to convey them, 
whether willing or not, to the castle; and the party whose chance it was to fall 
in with them, having given the duke timely notice of their success before they 
appeared, everything was prepared so as to give the best effect possible to the 
fiction. And here Cid Hamet observes that, in his opinion, the deceivers and 
the deceived, in these jests, were ali mad alike, and that even the duke and 
duchess themselves were within two fingers* breadth ot appearìng so, for taking 
such pains to make sport with these two wanderìng lunatics ; one of whom was 
then happily sleeping at full swing, and the other, as usuai, indulging his waking 
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fancies: in which state they were foond when day fiist peeped hito thefar 
chamber, giving Don Qiiixote an indination to rise ; forwheUier vanquished or 
vietorious, he took no pleasare in the bed of sloth. 

Abont this time Altisidora — so lately, in Don Quixote's opinion, risén (xovx 
the dead — entered hi$ chambér; her head stili crowned with the funeseai 
garland, her hair disheveUed, clad in a tube of white taffetà, flowered with gold, 
and, snpporting herself by a staff of polished ebony, she stood before him. The 
knight was so amazed and confounded at this onexpected sight that he was 
strack dumb ; but, being determined to show her no courtesy, he cove^éd himself 
well over with the sheets. Altisidora then sat down in a chair at his bedside, 
and, heaving a profound sigh, in a soft and feeble voice she said: "When 
women of virtue, and of a superior order, in contempt of ali the rules of honour 
and yirgin decency, can allow their tongues openly to declare the secret wìshes 
of their heart, they mttst indeed be ràuced to great extremities. I, Signor 
Don Qubcote de la Mancha, am one of those unhappy persons, distressed, - 
vanquished, and enamoured, but withal, padent, long^suffering, and modest, to 
such a degree, that my heart burst in silence, and silently I quitted this life. It 
is now two days since, O flinty knight, harder than niarble to my complaints I 
that the sense of your unfeeling cnidty brought death npon me, or something so 
like it that ali who saw me conduded my soul was fled to another world ; and 
had nót love, in pity, placed my recovery in the sufferings of this good squire, 
there it must for e ver nave remained I " 

"Truly," quoth Sancho ; " if love had given thàt business to my Dappiè,.! 
should bave taken it as kindly. But pray teli me, Signora, — so may Heaven 
provi de you with a more tender-hearted lover than my master, — what saw you 
in the other world? What did you fìnd in purgatory — ^for whoevcr dies in 
despair must needs go thither, whether they like it or not" " To teli you the 
truòi," quoth Altisidora, "I did not quite die,.and therefore I did not go so 
far ; for, had I once set toot therein, nothing could bave got me out again, 
however much I might bave wished it The fact is, I got to the gate, where I 
observed about a dozen devils playing at tennis, in their waistcoats and drawers, , 
their shirt-collars omamented with Flanders lace, and ruffles of the same, with 
four inches of their wrists bare, to make their hands seem the larger,, in which 
they hdd rackets of fìre ; and what stili more surprised me was, that inatead of 
the'common balls they made use of books, that seemed to be stuffed with wind 
and wool— a marvellous thing, you will allow ; but what added to my wonder 
was to see, that instead of the wtnuers rejoicing, and the lósers complaining, as 
it is usuai with gamesters, they ali grumbled alike, cursing and hating one 
another with ali their hearts I " 

'* There is nothing strange in that," quoth Sancho; **for devils, play or 
not play, win or not win, can never be contented." " That is trae, quoth 
Altisidora ; "but there is another thing I wonder at — I mean I wondeced at it 
then— which was, that ^ single toss seemed always to demolish the ball; so 
that not being able to use it a second time, the volumes were whipped up in an 
astonl^ing manner. To one in particular that I noticed, which was spick and 
span new, and neatly bound, they gave such a smart stroke that out flew Ifche 
contents, in leaves fairly printed, which were scattered about in ali directions. 
* Look,' said one devil to the other, * how it flies ! see what hook it is.' * *Tis 
the second part of Don Quixote de la Mancha,* cried the other : *not that l^ 
Cid Hamet, its first author, but by an Arragonese, who caUs himself a native 
of Tordesillas.' *Away with it,* quoth the other devil, *and down with it to 
the bottomless pit, that it may never be seen more.* ' Is it so bad then?' aid 
the other. * So bad,' replied the first, 'that hcd I endeavoured to -make it 
worse I should bave found it beyond my skilL * So they went on tossing about 
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thdr books ; but having heard the* name of Don Quixote^ whom I love and 
adoie, I retained tliis TÌsion in my memory/' 

"A vision, doubtless, it must bave been," quoth Don Quixote, "for I am 
' the only person of that naine existing, either dead or alive, and just so tbe book 
you speaker is bere tctesed about from band to band, remaining in none: — 
every one has a kick at it Nor am I concemed to bear tbat any pbantom^ 
assnming my name, sbould be wanderìng in darkne^s or in ligbt, since I am 
not tbe person mentioned in tbe book you saw shattered to pieces. The 
bistory tbat is good, faitbfìil, end trae, will sorvive Cor ages ; but sbould it 
bave none of tbese qualities, its passage will be short between the cradle and 
the Clave." 

Altisidora was then about to renew hèr complaìnt ^ aeunst the obdurate 
knight, wben he intcrrapted ber : " Madam," said be, "I bave often cautioned 
. you agdnst fixing your afTections on a man who is utterly incapable of making 
you a suitabie return. I vras bom for Dulcinea del Toboso i to ber tbe fates, 
if any tbere be, have devoted me : and, bdng the sole mistress and tenant of 
my soul, it is impossible for any other beauty to dispossess ber. Tbis, I bope, 
may suffice to show the fidlacy of your hopes, and recali you to virtue and 
maidenly decorum ; for it is wild to expect from man what is impossible." 
** GodV my life ! *' exclaimed Altisidora, in a furìous.tone, "thou stock-fìsh! 
soul of marble ! stone of date I more stubbom and insensible than a courted 
clown ! Monster ! l'd tear your eyes out if I could come at you ! Have you 
the impudence, Don Cudgelled, Don Beaten-and-battered, to suppose tbat I 
died for love of your lantem jawsT No, no such matter, believe me; ali tbat 
you bave seen to-nijght has been sheer counterfeit : I am not tbe woman to let 
the black of my nail ache, much less to die, for such a dromedary as thou art !'* 
** By my faith, I believe thee," quoth Sancho; **for as to dying for love, it it» 
ali a jest : folks may talk of it, but as for doing it, — believe it, Ju<ias." 

At this time the musical poet joined them, who had sung die stanzas com- 
posed for the solemnities of the night ; and, approaching Don Quixote, with 
a profound reverence, he said : " I come, sir knigbt, to request you will vouch- 
saie to number me among your. most humble servants : an honour which l 
bave been long ambitious to receive, both on account of your fame and your 
wonderful achievements." "Pray, sir,** replied Don Quixote, **inform me 
who you are, that I may duly adcnowledge your merits.** The young man 
said uat he was the musidan and panegyrist of the preceding night *'TruIy, 
sir,** quoth Don Quucote, "your voice is exoellent ; out what you sang did not 
seem to me applicable to the occasion : for what have the stanzas of Garciksso 
to do with the death of this lady?*' " Wonder not at that, sir,** answered 
the musician ; ** for, among the green poets of our times, it is common to write 
as Uie whim guides, whether to the purpose or not: picking and stealing 
wherever it suits ; and eveiy senseless thing sung or said is su^ to fìnd its 
spology in poetical license." 

Don Quixote would bave replied, but was prevented by the entrance of the 
duke and duchess, who had come to viMt bim. Much relishing conversation 
then passed between them, in the course of which Sancho extorted firesh admi- 
ration from their graces, by bis wonted sbrewdness and pleasantry. In con- 
clusion. Don Quixote besought them to grant bim leave to depart that same 
day ; for a vanquished knight like birns^ sbould rather dwell in a sty with 
hogs thuì in a royal palace. His request was eranted, and the duchess desired 
to-know whether Altisidora had attained any share in bis £éivour. ** Madam,*' 
said he, " your ladyship sbould know that the chief cause of this good damsel's 
sufferìng is idleness, tbe remedy wbereof is honest and Constant employment 
Laop, she tells me is much wom in purgatory ; and since she cannot but know 
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bow to xnake it, let her stick to tìiat; fot wbile her fioffcn are asadnonaly 
employed with her bobbins, the images that now haunt her ìmaginatioii wtll 
keep aloo( and leav« her mind tranquil and happy. - Thia, madam, k my 
opinion and advice.*' "And mine, too^" added Sancho, "-for I never in my 
lite heard of a lacemaker that died for love ; for yonr danuels that bestir them- 
selves at some honest labour, think more of their work than of their sweet- 
héarts. I know it by myself ; when I am digging» I never think qf my Teresa, 
thongh, God bless her 1 I love her more than my very eyelids.*' 

" You say rkht, Sandio," (^oth the duchess, '*and it «hall henceforth. be 
my care to see that Altisidora is well employed ; she knows how to make ose 
of her needle, and it shall not lie idle." "There is no need, madam," answerod 
Altisidora, ** of any such remedy ; tìie cruel treatment I bave received firom 
that monster Is quite snffident to blot him out of my memory, without any 
other help ; and, with yonr grace's leave, I wìll withdraw, that I mav no longcr 
bave before my eyes, 1 will not say that rueiìil, but that abominable, hideous, 
and horrible figure." "I wish,** quoth the duke, "this may not confìrm the 
s^yiii^f ' A lover nùling is not £ur from forgìving. * ** 

Altisidora, then, pretending to wipe the tears fix>m her eyes, and making 
a low curtsey to her lord and lad^, went out of the xpom. '* Poor damsel 1 " 
quoth Sancho, ** I forbode thee lU-luck, since thou hast to do with a sool of 
nishes, and a heart as tough as oak, — ^i' faith, had it been me thou hadst lookel 
on vrith kindness, thy pigs would bave been brought to a better market*^ Here 
the conversation cea^ : Don Quixote arose and dressed himseli^ dined witfa 
the duke and duchess, and departed the same aftemoon. 



CHAPTER LXXL 

Ofwkat befel D<m Qmxote and his squire Sancko oh the way (0 thdr vitiagis. 

The vanquished knight pursued his joumey homeward, sometimes overcome 
with grìef, and sometimes }03rful : iòr ii his spirits were depressed by tìie recol- 
lection of his overthrow, they were again raised by the singular virtue that 
seemed to be lod^ed in the body of fals squire, stili gìvìi^ him fresh hopes of 
his ladv's restoration; at the same time^ ne was not without some quahns 
respectmg Altisidora's resurrection. Even Sancho's thoughts were unpleasant 
ana gloómy, for he was not at ali pleased that Altisidora should bave paid no 
r^uxl to her solemn promise conceming the smocks. Full of his disappoint- 
ment, he said to his master, "Faith and troth, sir, there never was a more 
unlucky {>hysician than I am. Other doctors kill their patients and are well 
paid for it^ though their trouble be nothing but scrawhng a piece of paper, 



with directions to the apothecaiy, who does ali the work : whiist I give lite to 
the dead at the expense of my blood, and the scarifìcation of my flesh to boot : 
yet the devìl a Tee do I touch. But I vow to Heaven, the next time they catdi 
me curing people in this way, it shall not be for nothing. ' The abbot must 
eat that sings for his meat ; ' besìdes, Heaven, I am sure^ never gave this 
wonderfiil trìck of curing, without meaning that I should get something by it*' 
"Thou art in the ri^ht, fìriend Sancho," answered Don Quixote, "and 
Altisidora behaved veiy ili in not giving thee the smocks which she promised, 
although the^fiicttlty whereby thou performest these mùracles was given thee 
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gratis, and costs thèe*noÌhiiig in the practice . btit a little bodily pain. For 
mysel^ I can say, if thou wouldst be paid for disenchanting Dulcinea, I shouid 
readily satisfy thee. Yet I know not whether payment be allowed in die con- 
ditions o^ the cure, and I should be grieved to cause any obstruction to the 
effects of the medicine. However, I think there can be no risk in making 
a trial ; therefore, Sancho, cpnsider of it, and fix thy demand, so that no time 
may be lost Set aboui the work immediately, and pay thyself in ready money, 
since thou hast cash of mine in thy hands.'* 

At these offers Sancho opened his eyes and ears a span wider, resolving to' 
strike the bargain without delay. ** Sir," said he, ** I am ready and wUling to 
[ive you satismction, since your worship speaks so much to the purpose. You 
:now, sir, I have a wife and children to maintain, and the love I bear thenv 
makes me look to the main chance : how much^ then, wiU your worship pay 
for each lash ?" " Were I to pay thee, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, ** in 
proportion to the magnitude of the service, the treasure of Venice, and the 
mines of Potosi would be too small a recompense : but examine and feel the 
strength of my purse, and then set thine own price upon each lash," "The 
la^hes to be given," quoth Sancho, "are three thousand three hundred and 
odd ; five of that number I have already given myself— the rest remains. 
Setting the five against the odd ones, let us take the fliree thousand three 
hundred, and reckon them at a quartil * each — and, for the world^ I would not 
take léss — the whole amount would be three thousand three hundred quartils. 
Now the three thousand quartils make one thousand five hundred half-reals, 
which Comes to seven hundred and fìfty reals, and the three hundred quartils 
make a hundred and fifty half-reals, or seventy-five reals ; which, added to the 
seven hundred and fifty, make, in ali, eight hundred and twenty-five reals. 
That sum, then, I will take firom your worship's money in my hands, and with 
it I shall return home rich and contented, though soundly whipped : but trouts 
are not to be caughtt with dry breeches." **0 blessed Sandio t O amiable 
Sancho! " replied Don Quixote, "how much shall Dulcinea and I be bound 
to serve thee as long as Heaven shall be pleased to give us life 1 Should she be 
restored to her former state, as sh^ certainly will, her misfortune will prove 
a blessing — ^my defeat a most happy triumpth I and when, good Sancho, dost 
thou propose to B^[in the discipline ? I will add another hundred reals for 
greater despatch«" " When ? " replied Sancho ; " even this very night, without 
fail-: do you take care to give me room enough, and open field, and I will take 
care to lay my flesh open."* 

So impatient was Don Quixote for nieht, and so slowly it seemed to approach, 
that he concluded the wheels of Apollas chariot had been broken, and the day 
thereby extended beyond its usuai length ; as it is with expecting lovers, who 
always fancy time to be stationary. At length, however, it grew dark ; when, 
quittmg the road, they seated themselves on the grass under some trees, and 
took their evening's repast on such provisions as the squirei^s wallet afTorded. 
Supper being ended, Sancho made nimself a powerfiil whip out of Dapple*s 
haltér, with which he retired about twenty paces firom his master. Don 
Quixote, seeing him proceed to business with such resolution and s])irìt, said 
to him, "Be careful, fìiend,' not to lash thyself to pieces; take time, and 
pause between each stroke ; hurry not thyself so as to be overcome in the 
midst of thy task. I mean, I would not have thee lay it on so unmercifuUy as 
to deprive thyself ofhfe before the required number be completed. And, that 
thou mayst not lose'by a card too much or too little, I will stand aloo^ and 
keep reckoning upon my beads the lashes thou shalt give thyself : so Heaven 

* A small ooin about the fourth of a real. 

t The entire proverb is, " They do not catch trouts with dry brceches." 
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prosper thy pious undertaking 1 " " The good paymaster needs no pledge^" 
quota Sancho ; '* I mean to lay it on so that it ouur smart, wìthoQt killììig mei 
K>r therein, as I take it, lies the secret of the cure." , 

He then stripped himself naked from the waist upwards, and, snatching np 
the whip, began to lash it away with great fiiry, and Don Quixote to keep 
account of strokes. But Sancho had not e;iven himself above six or eigh^ 
when, feeling the jest a little too heavy, he began to think bis terms too low, 
and stopping bis hiand, he told bis master that he had been deceived, and must 
appeal, lor every lash was well worth half a real, instead of a quardl. *' Fro- 
ceed, friend Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, "and be not faint-hearted : thv 
pay shall be doubled. **If so," quoth Sancho, "away with it, in God^ 
name, and iet it rain lashes." But the sly knave, instead of laying them on 
bis back, laid them on the trees, fetching, ever and anon, such groans, that he 
seemed to be tearing up his very soul by the roots. Don Quixote, besides 
being naturally humane, was now fearful that Sancho would destroy himseli^ ' 
and thus, by his indiscreet zeal, the object would be lost : and therefore he 
cried out, " Hold, friend Sancho — ^let the business rest there, I conjure thee ; 
for this medicine seems to me too vìolent, when so administered ; take it, 
friend, more at leisure : Zamora * was not gained in one hour. Thoo hast 
already given thyself, if I reckon right, above a thousand lashes : Iet tkat- 
suffice at present — for the ass (to speak in homely phrase) will carry the load, 
but not a doublé load." " No, no," answered Sancho, ** it shall never be said 
of me, * the money paid, the work delayed. * Pray, sir, get a little fàrther ofl^ 
and Iet me £ive myself another thousand lashes at least ; for a couple of .such 
bouts will finish the job, and stuff to spare." " Since thou art in so good 
a disposition," quoth Don Quixote, "go on, and Heaven assist thee; I will 
retire a little." 

Sancho retumed to his task with the same fury as before, and with so much 
effect did he apply the lash, that the trees within his reach were already dis- 
barked. At length, exalting his voice, in accompaniment to a prodigions stroke 
on the body of a beech, he cried, " Down, down with thee, Sampson, and aU 
that are with thee !" The frightful excla^nation and blow were too mudi for 
the knlght's tendemess, and he ran immediately, and, seizins hold of the 
twisted halter, said, "Heaven forbid, friend Sancho, that thy death, and the 
min of thy helpless family, should be laid at my door ! — ^let Dulcinea wait for 
another opportunity, and I will myself restrain my eagemess for herdeliverance. 
within reasonable bounds, and stay till thou hast recovered fresh strength, so 
as to be able to finish thy task with safety." "Since it is yoor worship's 
pleasure that I should leave off, be it so, in Heaven*s name: and pray fUng 
your cloak over my shoulders, for I am ali in a sweat, and am loth to catch ^ 
cold, as new disciplinants are apt to do." Don Quixote took off his cloak, 
and did as Sancho desired, leaving himself in h& doublet ; and the crafìy 
squire, being covered up warm, feU fast asleep, and never stiired until the-sun 
waked him. 

The knight and squire now pursued their joumey, and having travelled about 
tfaree les^es, they al^hted at the door of an inn, which, it is to be remarked, 
Don Quixote did not take for a turreted castle, with its moat and drawbridge : 
indeed, since his defeat, he was observed at times to discourse with a more 
steady judgment than usualr He was introduced into a room on the ground- 
floor, whidi, instead of tape^try, was hung with painted seige, as is common 
in country places. In one part of these hangings was represented, by some 
wretched dauber, the story of Helen*s elopement with Paris; and in ahother 

* This was a town in the kingdom of Leon, a long while dispoted far by die Arabs and 
Christiaos. 
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was painted the unfortunate Dido, upon a high tower, making signals, wìth her 
bed-sheet, to her fdgitive lover, who was out at sea, crowding ali the saìl he 
couid to get away from her. Of the first the knight remarked that Helen 
seemed not much averse to be taken off, for she }iad a rogùish smile on her 
countenance ; but the beauteous Dido seemed to let fall fróm her eyes tears as 
big aswalnuts. "These two ladies," said he, "were most unfortunate in no| 
being bom in this age, and I above ali men unhappy that I was not bom in 
theirs ; for, had I encountered those gallants, neither had Troy been burnt, nor 
Carthage destroyed : — ali these calamities had been prevented simply by my 
kiUingParis." 

**I will lay a wager,** quoth Sancho, **that, before long, there will not be 
either victualling-house, tavem, ìnn, or barber's shop, in which the history of 
our exploits will not be painted; but T hope they may be done by a better hand 
than the painter of these. " Thou art in the right, Sancho,** quoth Don Quixote ; 
** for this painter is like Orbanejaof Ubeda, who, when he was asked what he 
was painting, answered, * As it may happen ; ' and if it chanced to be a cock, 
he prudently wrote under it, * This is a cock,* lest it should be mistaken for a 
fox. Just such a one, methinks, Sancho, the painter, or writer (for it is ali one), 
inust be, who wrote the history of this new Don Quixote, lately published : 
whatever he painted, or wrote, was just as it happened. Or he is like a poet 
some years atout the court, called the Mauleon, who answered ali questions 
extempore ; and, a person asking him the meaning oiDeum deDeOy he answered, 
Di donde dieré, * But setting ali this aside, teli me, Sancho, hast thou any 
tlioughts of giving thyself the other brush to-night ? and wouldst thou rather it 
should be under a roof, or in the open air ?" 

** Faith, sir," quoth Sancho, "for the whipping, I intend to give myself, it 
matters little to me whether it be in a house or in a fìeld ; though methinks I 
had rather it were among trees, for they seem to bave a fellow-feeling for me, 
as it were, and help me to bear my suffering marvellously." " However, now 
I think of it, friend Sancho," said Don Quixote, " to give you time to recover 
.your strength, we will defer the remainder till we reach home, which will be 
the day after to-morrow at farthest." 

" That shall be as your worship pleases," quoth Sancho : "fòr my own part 
I am for making an end of the job, out of hand, now I am hot upon it, and 
while the min is going, for delav breeds danger. Pray to God devoutly, and 
hammer away stoutly ; one * take' is worth two * FU give thee*s ; and a sparrow 
in hand is better than a vulture on the wing." "No more proverbs, for God*s 
sake," quoth Don Quixote; *'for methinks, Sancho, thou art losing ground, 
and retuming to Òtcui emt. Speak plainly, as I bave often told thee, and thou 
wilt find it worth a loaf per cent to thee." ** I know not how I came by this 
unlucky trick," replied Sancho; **I cannot bring you in three words to the 
purpose without a proverb, nor give you a proverb which, to mythinking, is 
not to the purpose : — but I will try to mend." And bere the conversation 
ended for tnis time. 

• "Whatever it hits." Cervantes, in his "Dialogue between two Doga," quotes these 
worda from thesame Mauleon, calling him " Foolisli Poet," although-belongm^^to the Acadeniy 
of Imitatori. 
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CH AFTER LXXn. 

Hcw Don QtdxoU and Sancho atrhid ai tkdr village. 

* That day Don Quixote and Saxìcho remained at the inn, waiting for night ; 
the one to finish his penance in the open air, and the other to wittiess an event 
which promised the liill accomplishment of ali his wishes. While they were 
thus waiting, a traveller on horseback, attended by three or foor servants, 
stopped at the inn. "Here, Signor Don Alvaro Tarfe," said ohe of the 
attendants to his master, "you may pass the heat of the day; the lodging 
secms to be cool and deanly." '*If I remember right, Sancho,'' said Don 
Qubcote, on hearing the gentleman's name, **when I was tuming over the hook 
called the second part of my history, I noticed the name of Don Alvaro Tarfe." 
" It may be so," answered Sancho : " let him alight, and then we wiU pat the 
question to him." 

The gentleman alighted, and the landlady showed him into a loom on th6 
ground-noor adjoining to that of Don Quixote, and, like his, also hung with 
painted serge. This newly-arrived cavalier undressed and equipped himself for 
coolness, and stepping oat to the porch, which was airy and spacious, where 
Don Quixote was Walking backwards and forwards, he said to him, " Pray, sir, 
whither are you bound T ' " To my native village, sir," repUed Don Quixote, 
"which is not fiir distant Allow me, sir, to ask you die same question." '* I 
am going, sir," answered the gentleman, '*to Grenada, the country where I Was 
bom." " And a fine country it is," repUed Don Quixote. *' But pray, sir, wìU 
^ou Éivour me with your name? for I believe it particularly imports me to know 
iL" " My name is Don Alvaro Tarfe," answered the new guest. **Then, I 
presume," said Don Quixote, "you are that Don Alvaro Tarfe mentioned in Uie 
second part of the history of Don Quixote de la Mancha, lately printed and 
publisheid?" "The very same," answered the gentleman, "and that Don 
Quixote the hero of the said history, was àn intimate acquaintance of mine : 
and it was I indeed who drew him from his home — I mean, 1 prevailed upon 
him to accompany me to Saragossa, to be present at the jousts and toumaments 
heid in that place : and in trutn, while we were there, I did him much service, 
in saving his back from being well stroked by the hangman for being too daring." 
" But pray, sir," said Don Quixote, "am I an3rthing like that Don Quixote yoa 
speak of ?" "No, truly," answered the other, "the farthest fix)m it in the 
world." " And had he," said the knight, " a squire named Sajicho Panza ? " 
" Yes, truly," answered Don Alvaro, "one who had the reputation of being a 
witty domical fellow, but for my part I thought him a very duU blockhead." 
"Gad! I thought so," quoth Sancho, abruptly, "for it is not èverybody that 
can say good things, and the Sancho you speak of must be some pitifid raga- 
mufiìn, some idiot and knave, l'U warrant you ; for the true Sancho Panza am 
I ; — *ti5 I am the merry-conceited squire, that have always a budget full of wit 
and waggery. Do but try me, sir, — keep me company but for a twelvemonth, 
and you will bless yourself at the notable things that drop from me at every 
step ; — they are so many, and so good too, that I make every beard wag with- 
out meaning it, or knowing why or wherefore. And there, sir, you have the 
true Don Quixote de la Mancha, the stanch, the famous, the valiant, the wise, 
the loving Don Quixote de la Mancha ; the rìghter of wrongs, the defender of 
the weak, the fiither of the fatherless, the safi^[uard of widows, the murderer of . 
damsels ; but whose sole sweetheart and mistress is the peerless Dulcinea del 
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Toboso ; bere he is, and here am I, his sqnire; ali other Don Quixotes and ali 
other Sancho Panzas are downrìght phantoms and cheats.*' 

•* Now, by St Jago ! honest friend, I believe it,? said Don Alvaro, **for the 
little thou hast now said has more of the spice of humour than ali I ever heard 
from the other, though it was much. The fellow seemed to cany his brams in 
his stomach, for his belly supplied ali his wit, which was too duli and stupid tò 
be diverting ; indeed, I am convinced that the enchanters, who persecuted the 
good Don Quixote, have out of spite sent the bad one to persecute me. Vet I 
know not what to make of this matter, for I can talee my oath that I left one 
Don Quixote under the surgeon's hands, at the house of uie nuncio in Toledo^ 
and now here starts up anothei: that has no resemblance to him ! ** 

*' I know not," said Don Quixote, '* whether I ought to avow myself the good 
one, but I dare venture to assert that I am not the bad one ; and, as a proof of 
what I say, you must know,'dear Signor Alvaro Tarfe, that I never in my life 
saw the city of Saragossa; so far from it, that havìng been informed this usurper 
of my pame was at the toumaments of that city, I resolved not to go thither, 
that ali the world might see and be conviiiced he was an ìmpostor. Instead 
therefore of going to Saragossa, I directed my course to Barcelona — that seat 
of urbanity, that asylum of strangers, the refuge of the distressed,. birthplace òf 
the brave, avengcr of the injured, the abode of true friendship, and moreover 
the queen of aties for beauty and situation. And though certain events 
occurred to me there that are far from gratefìil to my thoughts, — indeed such as 
excite painfrd recollections, — ^yet I bear them the better for having nad thè, 
satisfaction of seeing that city. In plain truth. Signor Don Alvaro Tarfe, 
I am Don Quixote de la Mancha ; it is I whom fame has celebrated, and not 
the miserabfe wretch who has taken my name, and would arrogate to himself 
the honour of my exploits. I therefore hope, sir, that you, as a gentleman, 
will not refuse to make a deposition before the magistrate of this town, that 
you never saw me before in your life till this day ; and that I am not the Don 
Quixote mentioned in the second part which has been published, nor this Sancho 
Panza my squire the same you formerly knew." 

" That I will with ali my heart,**'answered Don Alvaro ; "though I own it 
perplexes me to see two Don Quixotes and two Sancho Panzas, as different in 
theur nature as alike in name, insomuch that I am inclined to believe that I have 
not seen what I have seen, nor has that happened to me which I thought had 
happened.'' "Past ali doubt," quoth Sandio, **your worship is enoianted, 
like my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso ; and would to Heaven your disenchantment 
depended upon my giving myself another suJch three thousand and odd lashes, 
as X do for her I — I would do your business, and lay them on, without fee or 
reward. " ** I do not understand what you mean by lashes," quoth Don Alvaro. 
Sancho said it was a tale too long to teli at that tmie, but he should hear it if 
they happened to travel the same road. 

Don Quixote and Don Alvaro dined together; and as it dianced that a 
magistrate of tlie town called at the inn, accompanied by a notary, Don Quixote 
requested they would take the deposition of a gentleman there present, Don 
Alvaro Tarfe, who proposed to make oath tlmt he did not know another 
gentleman then bdbre them, namdy. Don Quijicote de la Mancha, and that he 
was not the man spoken of in a certain hook called ** The Second Part of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, written by such a one De Avellaneda, a native of Tor- 
desillas.'' In short, the magistrate complied, and a deposition was produced 
according to the regular form, and expressed in the strongest terms, to the great 
satisfaction of Don Quixote and Sancno — as if the difference between them and 
their spurious imitators had not been suffidently manifest without any such 
attestation. Many compliments and offers of service passed between Don 
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Alvaro and Don Qnixote, in which the great Manchegan Bhowed so much good 
sense, that Don Alvaro Tarfe was convinced he haa been deceived, and also 
that there was certainly some enchantment in the taise, since he had tonc^ed 
jvith his ovm hand two sach opposite Don Qnixotea. 

In the evening they ali quitted the inn, and after proceedìi^ together abent 
half a league, the road branched mto two ; the one led to Don Qnixote's village, 
and the other was taken by Don Alvara Dnring the short distance they 1^ 
travelled together, Don Qnixote informed him of his nnfortunate defeat, the 
enchantment of Dulcinea, and the remedy prescrìbed by Merlin, to the great 
amusement of Don Alvaro, who, after embracing Don Quìxote and Sancho^ 
took his leave, each porsuing his own way. 

Don Qoixote passed that night among trees, to gìve Sancho an (^yportunity 
to resumé his penance, in the performance oif which the cnnning rogne took 
special care, as on the precedmg night, that the beech-trees should be the 
sufferers ; for the lashes he gave his bsusk would not bave brushed off a fly from 
it The cheated knight counted the strokes with great exactness, and reckcming 
those which had been given him before, he fonnd the whole amount to three 
thousand and twenty-nine. The sun seemed to rise earlier than usuai to witness 
the iroportant sacrifìce, and to enable them to continue their joomey. They 
travelled onwarcj, discoursing together on the mistake of Don Alvaro» and their 
prudence in having obtained his deposition before a magistrate, and in so fuU 
and authentic a form. Ali that day and the following night they proceeded 
without meeting with any occurrence worth recording, unless it be that when it 
was dark Sancho finished his task, to the great joy of Don Quìxote, who when 
ali was over, anxiously waited the return of day, in the hope of meeting his dis- 
enchanted lady ; and for that purpose, as he pursued his ioumey, he looked 
narrowly at every woman he came near, to recognise Dulcinea del Toboso; 
fully relying on the promises of the sage Merlin. 

Thus hoping and expectin|^, the knight and squire ascended a little cminencei 
whence they discovered their village ; which Sancho no sooner beh^ than, 
kneeling down, he said : '* Open thuie eyes, my beloved country ! and behòld 
tìiy son, Sancho Panza, retuming to thee dgain, if not rich, yet well whipped 1 
-Open thine arms, and receive thy son l)on Quixote too ! who, though Wbrsted 
by another, has conquered himsel^ which, as I bave heard say, is the best kmd 
of victory I Money I bave gotten, and though I have been soundlv banged, I 
bave come off like a gentleman. " " Leave these foolerìes, Sancho, " quoth Don 
Quixote, ** and let us go directly to our homes, where we will give fuU scope to 
our imagination, and settle our intended scheme of a pastora! £fe." They now 
desoended the hiU, and went stra^ht to the village. 
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CftìU ometts whieh Don Quixote mei wiih ai the entrante into hisvtUagi: wUà 
other meUters which adom and illustrate this great kistory, 

At the entrance of the village, as Cid Hamet reports, Don Quixote observed 
two boys standing on a threshing-floor, disputing with each other. '* You need 
not trouble yourseli; PerquiUo," said one of them, "for you shall never see it 
' i.'* Don Quixote hearing these words, said: "Dost thon mark that, 
ho? Hearest thou what he says? *yoa shall never see it i^nl'*' 
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"WeÙ, and wKat then?" «aid Sancho. "Whatl" replied Don Quixote, 
''dost thou not perceive that, applying these words to mysel^ I-am to under- 
stand that I shall never jnore behold my Dulcinea ? " 

Sancho would have answered, but was prevented by seeing a bare come 
running acxx)ss the fìeld, which, pursned by a number of dogs and sportsmen, 
took refuge between Dapple's feet Sancho took up the nigitive anhnal and 
presented it to Don Quixote, who hnmediately crìed out, **Ma/um signutnt 
Malum signum \ — à bare flies, dogs pursue ber, and Duldnea appears not 1 " 
'* Your worship," quoth Sancho, '*is a strange man ; let us suppose now that 
this bare is the Isidy Dulcmea, and the dogs that pursue ber those wicked 
enchanters, who transfonned ber into a scurvy wench ; she flies, I catch ber, 
an^d put ber into your Wórship's hands, who have ber in yonr arms/ and pray 
make much of ber. Now wbere is the bann of ali this ? " 

The two boys who had been quarrelling now carne np to look at the hare^ 
wben Sancho asked one of tbem the cause of their dispute, and was told b^ him 
who said '*you shall never see it again,*' that he had taken a cage fuU of 
crìckets from the other boy, which he intended to keep. Sancho drew four 
maravedis out of bis pocket and gave them to the boy for bis cage, which iie 
also delivered to Don Quixote, and said: ** Look bere, sir, aU your omens and 
signs of ili luck are come to notbing : to my thinking, dunce as I affi, they have 
no more to do with our affairs than last year's clouds ; and if I remember rìght, 
I bave heard our priest say that good Christians and wise people ought not to 
r^[ard these trumperies ; and it was but a few days since thiat your worship told 
me yourself that people who minded such signs and tokens were little better 
than foola So let us leave these matters as we found them, and get home as 
fast as we can." 

\.. The hunters then carne up, and demanded their bare, which Don Quixote 
gave them, and passed on ; and in a fleld adjoining the village^ théy met the 
curate and the bacbelor Sampson Carrasco, repeating their breviarv. It must 
here be mentioned that Sancho Panza, by way of sumpter-doth, had thrown 
the buckram robe 'painted with flames, which be had wom on the night of 
Altisidora's revival, upon bis ass. He likewise clapped the mitre on Dapple's 
head, — ^in short, never was an ass so honoured and bedizened. The priest and 
bacbelor, immediatdy recognising their friends, ran towards them with open 
arms. Don Quixote alighted, and embraced them cordially. In the mean 
tim^ the boys, whpse keen eyes notbing can escape^ came flocking from ali 
parts. " Ho P' cries one, ''bere comes Sancho Panza's ass^ as gay as a parrot, 
and Don Quixote's old borse, leaner than ever ! '' ^ 

Tbus surrounded by the children, and accompanied by the j^est and the 
bacbelor, they proceeded througb the village till they arrived at Don Quixote's 
house, wbere, at the door, they found the housekeeper and the niece, who had 
abready heard of bis arrivai It had likewise reached the ears of Sancho's wife 
Teresa, who^ half-naked, with ber hair about ber ears, and dragging Sanchica 
after ber, ran to meet ber husband'; and seeing him not so well equipped as she 
thought a govemor ought to be, she said : '* What makes you come tbus, dear 
husband ? methinks you come afoot, and foundered 1 This, I trow, is not as a 
govemor should look." *' Peace, wife,'' quoth Sancho^ '* for the bacon is not 
so easily found as the pin to bang it on. Let us go home, and there you shall 
bear wondeis. I bave got money, and honestly, too, without wronging any- 
body." " Hast thou got mpney, good husband? — ^nay, then, *tis well, however 
it be got^, for, well or ili, it wUl have brought up no new custom in the 
world/' 

Sanduca dung to ber fatber, and asked him what he had brought ber bomt^ 
for she had been wishing for him as they do for showers in May. Teresa tben 
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takingliiitt by the hand on one side, and Sanchica laymg hòld of his belf on the 
other» and at the same time pulling Dappiè by the £dter, they went home, 
leaving Don Qaixote to the care of Us niece and housekeeper, and in the com- 
- pany of the prìest and the bachelor. 

Don' Quixote, wìthout waìting for a more fit occasion, immediately took the 
prìest and bachelor aside, and brìefly told them of his having been vanquished, 
and the obligatibn he had consequently been laid under to abstain from the 
exercise of arms for the space of twelve months,.and which he said it was hù 
intention strìctly to observe, as became a trae knip^t-errant He also told them 
of his determination to tura shepherd, and dunng the perìod o( his tecess to 
pass his time in the raral occupations appertaining to that mode of life: that 
while thus innocently and virtuously empioyed, he might give free scope to his 
amorous thoughts. Ile then besought them, if they were free from enga^ements 
of greater moment, to follow his example^ and bear him company ; addmg that 
it should be his care to provide them with sheep, and whatever was necessary 
to equip them as shepherds : and, moreover, that his project had been so &r 
matured, that he had already chosen names that would suit them exactly. The 
prìest having inquired what they were, he informed him that the name he prò- 
posed to take himself was the shepherd Quixotiz ; the badidor should be the 
shepherd Carrascon ; and he, the curate, die shepherd Curìambro: and Sandio 
Panza, the shepherd Panzino. 

^ This new madness of Don Quixote astonished his frìends ; but, to prevent 
his rambling as before, and hoping also that a cure might, in the meantmae, be 
found for his malady, they entered into his new project, and expressed dieir 
entire approbation of it ; consenting also to be companions of his rural life. 
*'This is excellent 1" said the bachelor; **it will suit me to a hair, for, as 
enrerybody knows, I am a choice poet, and shall be continually composing 
aihorous ditties and pastorals, to divert us as we range the flowery fields. But 
there \& one important thing to be done, which is, that each of us should choose 
the name of the shepherdess he intends to celebrate in his vers^, and inscrìbe 
it on the bark of every tree he comes near, accordlng to the custom of enamoured 
swaint." **Certainly," said the knight, "that should be done: — not that I 
bave occasion to look out for a name, having the peerless Duldnea del Tobosp, 
the glory of these banks, the oraament of these meads, the flower of beauty, 
the cream of gentleness, and, lastly, the worthy subject of ali praise, howevcr 
excessite l** 

"That is trae," said the prìest ; ** but as for us, we must look out shepherd- 
esses of an inferìor stamp, and be content ; if they square not with our wisbes, 
ihey may corner with them ; and, when our invention fails us in the choice of 
names, we bave only to apply to books, and there we may be accommodated 
with Phillises, Amarillises, Dianas, Florìdas, Galateas, and Belisardas in abun- 
dance, which, as ^ey are goods for any man*s penny, we may pick and choose. 
If my mistress, or, rather my shepherdess, should be called Anna, I wUl cele- 
brate ber under the name of Anarda; andif Frances, I will cali her Francesina; 
and if Lucy, Ludnda ; and so on ; and if Sancho Panza make one of our 
fratéraity, he mav celebrate his wife, Tereza Panza, by the naìne of Teresona,** 
Don Quixote smiled at the tura given to the names ; the prìest again commended 
his laudable resolution, and repeated his offer to join the party whenever the 
dilties of his fìinction would pexmit They then took their leave, entreating him 
to take care cf his healtìi by every means in his power. 

No sooner had h's frìends left him than the housekeeper and niece, who had 
been listoÙDg to theùr conversation, carne to him. " Bless me, uncle I" crìed 
tìie niece, " what has now gòt into your head ? When we thought you were 
coming to stay at home, and live a quiet and decent life^ you are about to 
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ifntangle yourself in new mazes, and tura shepherd, forsooth I — ^ìn Iruth, unde^ 
* the Straw ìs too hard to make pipes oV ** Here the housiekeeper put in her 
word : " Lord, sir ! how is your worship to bear the summer^s heat and' wìnter's 
pinching cold, in the open fields ? And the howling of the wolves — Heaven 
bless usi No, good sir, don't think of it^ this is the business of stout men. 
who are bom and bred to it : — why, as I live, your worship wòuld find it worse 
eyen than beìng a knight-errant. Look you, sir, take my advice—which is not 
gìven by one fili of bread and wine, but fasting, and with fifty years over my 
head — stay at home, look after your estate, go often to confession, and relieve 
the poor ; and, if any ili come of it, Jet it He at my door." 

**Peace, daughters,*' answered Don Quixote, "for I know my duty ; only 
help me to bed, for methinks I am not very well : and assure yourselves that 
whether a knight-errant or a shepherd-errant, I will not fail to provide for you, 
as you shall find hf experience. " The two good creatures — for tiiey really were 
so — then carried mm to bed, where they brought hhn food, and atténded upon^ 
him with ali imaginable care. 



CHAPTER LXXnr. 
How Don Quixote fdl sicky mode his will^ and died, 

As ali n jman things, especially the lives of men, are transitory, ever advandng 
from their beginnìng to their dedine and final termination, ana as Don Quixote 
was favoured by no privilege of exemption fix>m the common fate, the period of 
bis dissolution carne — and when he least thought of it Whether that event was 
hastened by the mdanchply occasioned by the recoUection of his defea^ or that 
his destined hour was come, true it is that he was seized with a fever, which, 
after sìx days' confinement to his bed, terminated his mortai course. Durlng 
that time he was oiten visited by his friends the priest^ the bachelor, and the 
barber ; and his trusty squire Sancho Panza never quitted his bedside. 

Supposing that the mortification of being vanquished, and the disappointmenf 
of his hopes as to Uie restoration of Dulcinea, were the causes of nis presenf 
malady, they endeavoured by ali possible means tó revive his spirits. The 
bachelor bid him be of good counige and to think soon of b^nning thdr 
pastoral life ; telling him that he had already composed an edogue on the 
occadon, which would edipse ali that Sannazarius had written, and that he 
had also bought of a shepherd of Qumtanar two ex^llent dogs, to guard the 
flock, the one called Bardno and the other Butron. Nevertheless, Don 
Quixote's dejection stili continued : it was therefore thought necessary to send 
for a ph^idan, who, perceiving some unfavourable symptoms in his pulse, 
advìsed his patient to look to his soul*s health, for tluit of his body was in 
danger. Don Quixote heard this admonition with more tnmquillity thaii those 
about him; for his housekeeper, his niece, and his squire, b^[an to weep as 
bitterly as if he were already dead and laid out before their eyes. Grìef and 
other troublesome cares, the doctor told them, had brought him to this pass. 

Don QuUote now feelins an inclination to sleep, desired that he might be 

left alone. They compliec^ and he slept full six hours at a stretch (as it is 

termed), so that the niece and housekeeper thought he would never awake 

more. At the end of that time^ however, he awaked, and immediately ex- 
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daimrà in an mdible Toice-*-" Piaiaed be Almighty God, who has ▼ondnwM 
meio great a blosing ! — Boundless are His merdes; nor can the sint of men 
either Tessen or obstruct them i '* 

The nìece listened attentively to her uncle's words ; for sbe thoughtsbe had 
peroàved in him, especially since his iUness, more conaistency than usuai, and 
ibe said to him, " What is it you say, sir ? Has anything extraordinary hap- 
pened ? What mercies and what sins do you speak of ? " *' My good niece,' 
replied Don Qutxote, '* the mercies I mean are those which God hath, In this 
inatanoe, been pleased to show me, though my sins are so raany. My iodg- 
ment is now dear, and freed from the dark doads of ignorance with which the 
continuai reading of those detestable books of chivalry had obscured it I now 
see their extravagance and folly, and am only grieved that this discovery happens 
so late as to leave me no time to profit by such books as might improve and 
eniighten my soul. I feel myselC niece, at the point of death, and I would 
fain wash Away the stain of madness from my character ; for though in my life 
I bave been deservedly accounted a lunatic, I eamestly desire tlutt the tiuth 
thereof shall not be confirmed at my death. Go, therefore, dear child, and 
cali hither my good Iriends the prìest, the bachelor Sampson Carrasoo, and 
Master Nicholas the barber : for I would £ùn make my oonfession and my 
will." 

Fortunately, at that moment, his three friends entered. As soon as Don 
Quixote saw them, he exdaimed, ^ Give me Joy, good geiìtlemen, that I am 
no longer Don Quixote de la Mancha, but Alonzo Quixano, the same whom 
the world, for his fair and honest life, was pleased to sumame the Good. .1 am 
now an utter enemy to Amadis de Gaul and ali his generation. Now the 
senseless and profane histories of knight-errantry are to me disgusting and 
odious; I now acknowledge my folly, and perceive the danger into which Iwas 
led by reading them ; and now, through the mercy of God. and my own dear- 
bongnt expenence, I abhor them." 

When his three friends heard him speak thus, they imagined that some new 
frenzy had seized him. ** Whatl Signor Don Quixote, said the bachelor, 
**now that we bave news of the lady Duldnea being disenchanted, do you 
talk at this rate ? And now that we are just upon the pomt of becoming shep- 
herds, to sing and live like prìnces, would you tum hermit? Think not of it — 
be yourself again, and leave these idle stones." "Sudi, indeed," repKed Don 
Quixote, •' were the stories that to me bave proved so baneful : but my death, 
with Heaven's assìstance, shall convert them to my good. I feel, good sirs, 
that death advances fast upon me ; let us then be serìous, and bring me a con- 
fessor, and a notary to draw up my will : for a man in my state must not trifle 
with hissouL Let the notary be sent for, I beseech you, wbile my friend bere, 
the priest, is takingmy oonfession." 

They looked at each other in surprise at his expressions, and though stili 
dubious, they were inclined to believe him, and could not but regard as a hXsl 
symptom this sudden change from madness to sanity. He then conversed again 
in so rational and Christian, a manner, that no doubt remained of the peifect 
restoration of his intellects. The priest desired ali the rest to leave the room, 
and when alone, he received his confession. The bachdor went for the notary, 
and presently retumed with him, foUowed by Sandio Panza, Who having leamed 
from the bachelor the hopeless situation of his master, and seeing the niece and 
housekeeper in tears, he also began to weep like the rest The priest, having 
taken his dying frìend*s confession, came out of the room, and told them that 
the good Alonzo Quixano was near his end, and certainly in his right senses ; 
he therefore advised them to go in, as it was fidi time that his will shonld be 
made. This sad intelligence opened stili wider the slnices of fsrìe^ and torrents 
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<^tears ìssued from the swollen eyes of the housekeeper, his niece, and Sftnch* 
Panza his tnisty squire, and from tìie bottom of their aggrìeved hearts a thou- 
sand sighs and groans; for, in trath, as it hath been saia before, both while he 
was plain Alonzo Quixano and while he was Don Quixote de la Mancha, he 
was ever of an amiable disposition, and kind and af&Me in his behaviour ; 
so that he was beloved, not only by those. of his own £unily» bui by ali that 
^knew hiin. 

The notarv now entered the room with the others, and after the preamble of 
the wiU had been written, and Don Quixote had disposed of his soul in the usuai 
Christian fòrms, coming to the distrìbution of his worldly goods he directed the 
notary to wrìte as follows : namely — " Item, it is my wUl that, in regard to 
certain monies which Sancho Panza, whom in the wildness of my foUy I called 
my squire, has in his custody, there beingbetween him and me some reckonings, 
lecdpts, and disbursements, he shall not be charged with them, nor called to 
any account for them ; but if, after he has paid himsel^ there shoiùdbe any over- 
plus, which will be but little^ it shall be his own, and much good may it do 
nim ; and if, as in my distraeteci state I procured him the govemment of an island, 
I oould, now that I am in my senses, procure him that of a kingdom, I would 
readUv do it : for the àmplidty of his heart, and the fidelity <^ his dealings, 
well aeserve iL" Then tuming to Sancho, he said : "Forgive me^ friend, ÌTor 
perverting thy understanding, and persuadmg thee to believe that there were, 
and stili are, knights-errant in the world." 

"Alas ! good sir," replied Sancho, ''do not die, I pray you; but take my 
advice, and live many years : for the greatest folly a man can commit ih this 
world, is to give himself up to death, without any good cause for it, but only 
from mélancnoly. Good your worship, be not idle, but rise and let us be gohig 
to the field, dressed like shepherds, as we i^eed to do : and who knows but 
behind some bush or other we may find the lady Dulcinea disenchanted as fine 
as heart can wish ? If you pine at being vanquished, lay the blame upon me, 
and say you were lOìhorsed because I had not duly girthed Rozinante's saddle ; 
and your worship must bave seen in your books of chivalry that nothing is more 
common than for one knight to unhorse another, and that he who is vanquished 
to-dav may be the conqueror to-morrow." 

**it is so, indeed," quoth the bachelor; **honest Sancho is very much in 
the righi" '* Gentlemen," auoth Don Quixote, "let us proceed fair and 
softly ; look not for this years birds in last year's nests. I was mad ; I am 
now sane : I was Don Quixote de la Mancha ; I am now, as formerly, styled 
Alonzo Quixano the Good, and may my repentance and sincerìty restore me to 
the esteem you once had for me I — ^now let the notary proceed." 

"Item, I bequeath to Antonia Quixano, my mece, bere present, ali my 
estate, real and personal, after the payment of ali my debts and l^;acie8 ; 
and the first to be discharged shall be the wages due to my housekeeper for 
the time she has been in my service, and twenty ducats besides for a suit of 
mouming. 

^ " I appoint for my executors signor the prìest and signor bachelor Sampson 
CanCasco» bere |>resent Item, it is also my will that, if Antonia Qubcano my 
niece should be inclined to marry, it shall be only with a man who, upon the 
strìctest inquiry, shall be found to know nothing of books of chivalry ; and, in 
case it appear that he b acquùnted with such books, and that my niece, not- 
withstandmff, will and dotn many him, then shall she forfeit ali I bave 
bequeathed ner, which my executors may dispose of in pious uses as they think 
proper. And finally, I beseech the said gentlemen, my executors, that u haply 
they should cóme to the knowlédge of the author of a certain history, dispersed 
ftbroad, entitled, ' The SeCond Part of the Exploits of Don Quix«te de la 
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Mancha,* they will, in my name^ most earoestly entreat him to pardon the 
occasion I have unwittingly given him of wrìting so many and sach gross 
absurdities as are contami in that hook ; for I depart this life vdth a burdeh 
npon my consdenoe^ for having caused the publication of so mach foUy." 

The will was then ckMed ; and being seized with a faintìng-fit, he stretched 
himself out at length in the bcd, at which ali were alarmed and hastened to bis 
assistance ; yet he survived three days : often fainting during that time in the 
same manner, which never failed to cause much confusion in the house : never- 
theless, the niece ate, the housekeeper diank, and Sancho Panza consoied him- 
self— for l^^acies tend much to moderate grief that nature claims for the deceasecì. 
At last, after receiving the sacramente and making ali such pious preparations. 
as well as expressing bis abhorrence» in strong and pathetic terms, of the wicked 
books by which he had been led astray» Don Quixot^'s last moment arrìved. 
The notary was present, and proteste^ he had never read in any book of 
chivalry of a knignt-erraht dying in bis bed in so composed and Christian a 
manner as Don Quixote, who, amidst the plalnts and tears of ali present, 
resigned bis breath — I mean to say, he died When the priest saw that he was 
no more, he desired the notary to draw up a certificate, stating that Alonzo 
Quixano, .commonly called Don Quixote de la Mancha, had departed this life 
and died a naturai death ; which testimonial he required, lest any other author 
besides Cid Hamet Benengeli, should raise him trom the dead, and impose 
opon the world with their fG3>ulous stories of bis exploits. 

This was the end of that extraordinary gentleman of La Mancha, whose 
birthplace Cid Hamet was careful to conceal, that ali the towns and viÙages oi 
that province mlght contend for the honour of having produced him, as did the 
seren dties of Greece for the glory of giving birth to Homer. The lamenta- 
tions of Sancho, the niece, and the housekeeper, are not bere given, nor the 

^ new epitaphs on the tomb of the deceased knight, except the followmg. one, 

' composed by Sampson Carrasco : — 

Here lies the vahant cavalier 

Who never had a sense of fear : 

So high bis matchless coura^ rose. 

He reckon'd death among bis vanquish*d foes, 

Wrongs to redress, bis sword he drew, 
And many a caitiff giant slew ; 
His days of life, though madness stain'd^ 
In deaui his sober senses he regain'd. 

The sagadous Cid Hamet, now addressing himself to his pen, said, " Hcre, 
O my slender quill 1 whether well or ili cut — ^here, by this brass wife suspend^ed, 
sbalt thon bang upon this spit-rack, and live for many long ages yet to come, 
unless presumptuous or wicked scribblers take thee down to pro£uie thee. 
But, bdbre they lay their vile hands upon thee, teli them, as well as thou art 
able, to beware of what they do ; say to them, * Off—off, ye caitifis 1 Approach 
me not 1 for this enterprise, good king, was reserved for me alone.* For me 
alone was Don Quixote bom, and I ^r him : he knew how to act, and I to 
record : we were destined for each other, in despite of that bungling impostor 
of Tordesillas^ who has dared, with his dumsy and Ul-shaped ostridi-quiU,- to 
describe the exploits of my valorous knight — a burden mucn too weighty for his 
•hotdders — an undertaking too ìx)ld for bis impotent and fix>zen genius. Wam 
Idm, if perchance occasion offers, not to disturb the weaiied and mouldering 
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bones.of Don Quixote; nor. vainly endeavour, in oppositìon to ali the ancienl 
taws and customs of death, to show him agàin in Old Castile, impiously raking 
hira out of the grave, wherein he lies really and trùly interred, ntterlv unable 
ever to make another sally, or attempt another expedition : for enough nas been 
done to expose the follies of knight-errantiy by those he has alr^idy happily 
accomplished, and which in this and other countrìes bave gained him so mach 
applause. Thtis shalt thou bave fulfiUed thy Christian duty, in giving salutary 
admonition to those who wish thee ili ; and I shall rest satisfied, and prona 
also, to bave been the fìrst'author who enjoyed the felìcity of witnessing the full 
effects of bis honest labonrs; for the sole object of mine was to expose to the 
conteropt they desenred the extravagant and silly tricks of chivaliy, which this 
of my trae and genuine Don Quixote has nearly accomplished; their credit in 
the world being now actually tottering^ and will doubtless aoon sink altogeCher, 
never to rise again. FareweU." 



T^E END. 
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